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SOUTH CHINA’S AGRICULTURE 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


The Chinese are agriculturists, and 
the hoe is an emblem of honor. Farm- 
ers are held in highest esteem. In the 
social scale they are next to the 
scholar. Until recently the emperor 
and his nobles would always in the 
early spring offer sacrifices in the 
qTemple of Agriculture. After these 
ceremonies the emperor, with hun- 
dreds of princes and nobles and musi- 
cians, would go to the field near the 
temple and pay honor to the tillers of 
the soil. The emperor dressed like a 
farmer, put his hand to the plow, and 
turned nine furrows across the field 
while the musicans chanted _ the 
praises of agriculture. 

The farmers around Canton as well 
as other cities, contract for the waste 
and night soil of the city. What we 
turn into the sewer, they care for as 
carefully as though it were gold dust. 
A Chinaman will take two large pails 
at each end of a stick of bamboo, and 
carry them level full for a mile with- 
out spilling a drop. If there are any 
sewers in a Chinese city, they are on 
top of the ground, and the soil gath- 
erers hunt out everything and save it. 
As nearly the whole country is a net- 

While in Canton, I visited the Y. M. 
jnto the city, you see 
how they get along with- 
out modern methods of 
transportation. They will 
place a couple of tons of 
this in barrels on a boat, 
and take it to the farm. 
They will take this in 
liquid form, carrying it 
to the garden (a farm is 
but a garden) in pails. 
Then men and women, 
barefooted and some- 
times nearly bare all 
over, take long-handled 
dippers, each holding 
about a gallon, and “feed 
the crop.” 

Of course there are 
other ways of fertilizing 
the soil, but this is most 
conmon. They also use 
canal mud for manure. 
One remarkable thing is 
that altho an American 
can hardly live in their 
cities, on account of the 
awful smell, yet there is 
hardly a fly to be found. I 
Suppose the human flies 
eat everything, so the 
housefly would starve. 

While in Canton I vistéf the Y. M. 
C. A. and this is a regular oasis. Mr. 
G, E. Lerrigo, formerly from Topeka, 
Kansas, was the secretary, and to get 
into his lovely home for luncheon was 
&@ real treat. I visited the Y. M. 
C. A. in nearly every city, and while 
there are American or English secre- 
taries, they only direct the work. In 
Canton, the Y. M. C. A. grounds are 
beautiful, walled in, of ‘course, and the 
buildings fairly good. I met a num- 
ber of bright Chinese students. School 
Work is perhaps the greatest feature. 

also saw the grounds of the Canton 
Christian College, which is located a 
few miles from the city. This great 
institution has stamped its impress 
On South China. 


Two crops of rice are generally 


grown in South China, and in the win- 
ter and early spring grain of various 
kinds; cabbages, leeks, peas, beans, 
ginger, and all kinds of such stuff form 
a third crop. 

a Tice is the great crop, it will be 
cresting to note some things about 
Its cultivation. The rice plant is a 


— of a grass, but it is one of the 
9 prolific of all crops. In the husk 
ane known as “paddy,” hence the 
field. rice paddy” is given to the 
rata re garden where it is grown. It 
ie an abundance of water and 
planted every spear of it is trans- 
th - About the middle of April, 

© seed is sown in what are known as 








“nursery beds. ” These beds are pre- 
pared something like we prepare beds 
for onions, cabbage or celery seed. At 
night water is often turned on, and 
the bed flooded, but it is run off in 
the morning. In about a month this 
is ready for transplanting. By this 
time the field has been strewn with 
compact fertilizer, plowed and flood- 
ed, and looks more like a lake than a 
field. In transplanting, both men and 
women work, some in the nursery bed 
pulling the plants and others in the 
field of mud and water. Six or eight 
plants are placed in a hill, and they 
are planted about a foot apart. Asthe 
plants are just stuck down in the mud 
no packing is needed. 

Some have imagined that rice needs 
no care until harvest time, but such 
is not the case. It must be hoed and 
watered and “fed.” Weeds must be 
kept out. It must be irrigated as 
much as beets in this country. When 
harvest time comes, not so much asa 
grain cradle can be used. The old- 
time sickle is used, and but one hill 
at a time is cut. Qt is generally 





has its foundation in the need of 
something to make the hot water pal- 
atable. Enter a Chinese home, and 
the first thing offered you is a cup of 
tea. Often this is given before one 
sits down. It is an insult to receive 
the cup of tea with only one hand. It 
must be received with both, and this 
act makes the host feel at ease. 

Tea bushes are often quite small. 
The leaves are hand picked, and the 
work is ordinarily done by women. It 
is said the leaves are generally picked 
three times a year, and after each 
picking the bushes are pruned and 
trimmed. The leaves may be cured in 
the sun or in a regular curing house 
heated with a sort of a furnace. In 
1910, China exported more than 200,- 
000,000 pounds of tea. 

When I was in South China, the 
people were suffering from a drouth. 
This is a regular calamity, as nearly 
everything depends on having plenty 
of water. In our own country we can 
hardly imagine the awful suffering 
that occurs when any failure or drouth 
comes. There are such countless 





they never saw anything like it, and 
when they saw that I simply coul@ 
not use them, the good woman said 
when she and her husband were mar- 
ried and started housekeeping, they 
just thought that some time they 
might have the very great (?) honor 
of entertaining a foreigner, and pur- 
chased on purpose a knife, fork and 
spoon. After a while she found them, 
and then the whole family and serv- 
ants watched me use them. While 
the host had been in America, I sup- 
pose the servants at least had never 
seen the “weapons” used before. 





Corn Versus Oats for Work 
Horses 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 
“Will it pay me to buy corn at $1.05 
per bushel, for horse feed this sum- 
mer? I have plenty of oats on hand. 
How would bran and oats be for horse 
feed? How much should I feed to 
1,200-pound horses daily of bran and 
oats?, Bran is $1.85 per cwt. Would 
it pay me to buy corn at $1.05 per 
bushel, if I have to pay 8 per cent 
interest for the money 








In Caring for the Rice Men and Women Work Together. 


shocked in rows and cured, and the 
method of threshing is by pulling the 
heads through the teeth of a sort of 
metal comb. It is then winnowed, 
evidently something after the fashion 
of Bible times, and even then it must 
be hulled before it is ready for food. 
Raising rice is a long, laborious pro- 
cess, but China and Japan raise mil- 
lions of bushels of it. Every particle 
of the straw is used, either for food 
or bedding for stock, mulching, fer- 
tilizer, thatching material for dwell- 
ings, and for the manufacture of vari- 
ous articles. Not a rice straw or leaf 
is wasted. 

Next to the rice and silk comes the 
tea industry. Mary Kate Smith says: 
“There is a pretty legend told in tea 
countries of the origin of tea. There 
was an Indian saint, so the story runs, 
who had watched and _ prayed for 
many years. One day he fell asleep. 
When he awoke, he was so ashamed 
of his great weakness—for so he es- 
teemed it—that he cut off his eyelids 
and threw them on the ground. They 
took root and grew into the shrub 
that has power to keep the world 
awake.” The tea plant is a sort of an 
evergreen shrub, and grows often five 
or six feet high. I have seen it even 
higher than this in Japan. The people 
of China never think of taking a drink 
of cold water. They always drink it 
hot. Mr. King calls attention to the 
fact that the tea industry probably 





numbers who just live from hand to 
mouth, and even a day or week with- 
out the regular supply brings hunger. 

What the Chinese in South China 
won’t eat hardly lives or grows. A 
journey through Market street in Can- 
ton will haunt a man as long as he 
lives. The ducks quack, the geese 
hiss, the pigs squeal, the chickens 
crow, the turkeys gobble, and the 
dogs howl all at once. Hawks, owls, 
badgers, cats, and goodness only 
knows what else, are all for sale. I 
suppose that in our land of plenty, it 
is hard for usto get the Chinese point 
of view on eatables. But I would be 
hungry, indeed, before I would eat 
some of the things they do. 

Rice, however, is the staff of life; 
but only the more well-to-do can af- 
ford it. I was invited into an upper 
class Chinese home for dinner one 
day, and my! what a time I had. The 
rice I could not eat, for they do not 
season it at all. A Chinese host treats 
an honored guest to his oldest eggs, 
as an Englishman would bring out his 
oldest wine. We had eggs for dinner, 
and believe me, they were “some old.” 
Another thing was the chop sticks. The 
good people assured me that I would 
have no trouble using them when I 
objected, but they just flopped around 
and knocked things every which-way. 
It was worth all the trouble and in- 
convenience to see the Chinese host 
and his wife laugh. They declared 





which I invest in the 


corn?” 

Popular prejudice to 
the contrary notwith- 
standing, experimental 


evidence indicates that 
oats per bushel are only 
worth just about one- 
half as much as corn: 
per bushel for work 
horses. If the roughage 
ration consists entirely 
of such feeds as timothy 
hay, straw, wild hay, 
etc., which are decided- 
edly lacking in muscle- 
building material, oats 
may be worth just a lit- 
tle more than half as 
much as corn per bush- 
el, but when the rough- 
age consists of mixed 
hay, clover hay or al- 
falfa hay, oats will or- 
dinarily not be worth 
quite half as much per 
bushel as corn. Over 
the bulk of the corn 
belt at the present time, 
oats are selling for just 
about one-half the price 
of corn per bushel; whereas, in 
the normal year, they sell for nearly 
two-thirds the price of corn per bush- 
el. Evidently, it will pay to use more 
oats this year than ever before. How- 
ever, even with the present abnormal 
ratio, oats do not have any decided 
advantage over corn in most locali- 
ties. 

Our Minnesota friend does not quote 
a price on oats, but the chances are 
that when the cost of hauling the oats 
to town and the corn back is consid- 
ered, that the cost of the corn will be 
somewhat more than twice the cost of 
the oats. Probably our Minnesota cor- 
respondent should depend quite large- 
ly on oats, altho farther south in the 
corn belt there is a very real possi- 
bility that corn will prove to be the 
cheaper of the two feeds for horses. 

It is an old, old opinion that there 
is some quality in oats which makes 
for spirit and endurance. Careful ob- 
servation along this line indicates, 
however, that corn-fed horses are just 
as spirited and active as those that 
are fed oats, under the conditions of 
ordinary farm work. Corn-fed horses 
seem to stand hot weather about as 
well as oats-fed horses, altho the evi- 
dence is not unanimous on this point. 

We would not think of feeding much 
bran to horses, at $1.85 per ecwt. It 
would be a better proposition to feed 
a pound of either oil meal or cotton- 
seed meal to the average horse daily. 
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AGENTs WaxtTep—In many localities subscrip- 
tions to Wallaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If there is no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 


ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited. Frauds and irresponsible 
firme are not knowingly advertised, and we will take 
it ae a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertisiag columns. 
Discriminating advertisers recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium in the West thru which 
to reach the most intelMgent and up-to-date farm- 
ers. Rates can be had on application. No disguised 
advertisements are accepted at any price. 


CommunNtcaTIons are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany al! com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 











PuoToGrapns of farm scenes are gladly received 
and will be reproduced if of general interest, an 
clear enough to make satisfactory plates. 





Questions—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
Questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as possi- 
ble, either through the paper or by mail. Je do not 
anewer questions for those who are not subscribers. 
When writing for information, always give name and 
postoffice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





All correspondence should be directe@ to the paper 
and not to any individual connected with it. 
Entered at Des Moines,lowa, as second-class matter. 
Copyright, 1919, by the Wallace Pub. 
Co. The entire contente of each issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer are copyrighted. All persons are warned 
against reproducing any part without giving credit 
by adding “From Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Ia.” 


Putting Our Hand to the Plow 


By appropriate resolution, congress 
has recognized the state of war which 
has in fact existed for some little time 
between the United States and Ger- 
many. A special war appropriation of 
$3,500,000,000 is asked for, and no 
doubt will be promptly granted by con- 
gress. Volunteers are called for to 
bring the regular army, the navy and 


the national guard up to their full war 
strength. A bill has been submitted 
to congress which will make subject 
to draft all male citizens between the 
ages of 19 and 25. Very likely this 
bill will be passed promptly, and soon 
after it passes the first draft will be 
made, selecting 500,000 to go into train- 
ing at once. The general plan is that 
men from the regular army, the na- 
tional guards, and other. established 
military organizations will be called 
upon to serve as drill-masters and of- 
ficers for the first army of 500,000. At 
the end of six months, when this army 
has been fairly well broken in, a sec- 
ond draft will be made; and if condi- 
tions seem to make it necessary, this 
plan will be continued until as many 
men aS may be needed are under 
arms. 

The various states are beginning to 
organize their agricultural and manu- 
facturing resources, and are appropri- 
ating money to bear the immediate 
cost of organizing their proper share 
of the new army. The commercial 
organizations, which have for some 
time been planning what they can do 
in case of need, are looking after the 
matter of manufacturing supplies. The 
building of a large number of small 
boats, suitable for fighting subma- 
rines, is being rushed, and our muni- 
tion factories are working night and 
day to provide ammunition for the big 
and little guns. 

Only a few months ago, the people 
of the United States were feeling well 
satisfied. War seemed far away, and 
our profits were large. But, looking 
back, we can now see that it was in- 
evitable that the United States should 
be drawn in. The invasion of Bel- 
gium told the story, had we but been 
able to read it. That invasion by Ger- 
many was in wanton violation of in- 
ternational law and of specific treat- 
ies to which Germany was a party. 
The wrong was admitted by the Ger- 
man chancellor in a speech before the 

















German legislative body, but was jus- 
tified by him on the ground of neces- 
sity. But the invasion of Belgium 
was not made necessary by any sud- 
den emergency. It had been planned 
years before, and the violation of her 
word was deliberate on the part of 
Germany. Once we recognize this, ev- 
erything else follows as a matter of 
course. The sinking of the Lusitania, 
of ships of neutral nations, of supply 
and hospital ships, the disregard of all 
international law, the wanton destruc- 
tion of property and the cruel and 
needless sacrifice of innocent lives— 
all this was notice to the world that 
the German rulers proposed to estab- 
lish if they could the doctrine that 
might makes right. 

Probably never in the history of the 
world did a nation strive so earnestly 
to avoid war as has the United States. 
We submitted to outrage after out- 
rage. We tolerated the existence of 
thousands of German spies, some of 
whom were accredited to us as offi- 
cial representatives of the German 
government. They used money to em- 
ploy men who blew up some of our 
munition plants and factories. They 
were detected in efforts to destroy 
railroad bridges, and in various other 
plots against our peace and safety. 
But President Wilson was patient, and 
it was not until a plot was detected by 
which Germany invited Mexico and 
Japan to join with her in attacking us, 
that the president was driven to admit 
that the time had come to draw the 
line. 

In his speech before congress, one 
of the greatest he has ever made, the 
president very ‘clearly made a distinc- 
tion between the German government 
and the German people. That speech 
sounds the death-knell of autocracy 
in Europe. Reading between the lines, 
it must mean that no peace can be 
made with the existing German gov- 
ernment; and that this war will con- 
tinue until Germany is vanquished or 
until the German people follow the 
example of the Russian people, over- 
throw their rulers who have compelled 
this infamous war, and themselves as- 
sume the reins of government. Pres- 
ident Wilson truly said that the United 
States is not warring against the Ger- 


“man people, but against the German 


government, which is responsible in 
the eyes of the world for the most ter- 
rible war in all history. 

At the bottom, this whole business 
is a struggle to maintain the ideals up- 
on which this great American republic 
was founded, and for which, when the 
pinch comes, we are always ready to 
fight. Emperors fight for commer- 
cial supremacy, for extension of their 
domain, for their right to rule. De- 
mocracies fight for human liberty, for 
the rights of man. This is the same 
old struggle between these two doc- 
trines. We were just a little slow in 
seeing it. 

When the great German people are 
ready to speak for themselves, they 
can have peace on terms of the utmost 
liberality, but the German rulers can 
have peace only on terms imposed by 
the civilized world—terms which will 
take away from them every shred af 
power to repeat their crime. 





Some Corn-Growing Suggestions 


“The two vitally important jobs to 
be done right now on the farms of the 
corn belt are, first, the eariy plowing of 
all ground which is to be put in corn; 


second, making sure of good seed. 

Without good seed, we can not hope 
to grow 4 crop; and no patriotic farm- 
er will take any chances this year. 
Last season was favorable for produc- 
ing good seed corn, and where it was 
selected properly, and has been kept 
carefully, there should not be very 
much of it that will not grow. But it 
will not do to take that for granted 
this year. Do you know positively that 
it will grow? If not, find out right 
away, while there is still time to get 
other seed if what you have should 
prove unsatisfactory. Make sure that 
you have at least twice as much seed 
on hand as is likely to be needed. No 
one knows what sort of a season we 
are going to have, and replanting may 
be necessary. Take no chances on 
your seed corn. It is not alone a ques- 
tion of the money to be made from a 
good crop. It is a question of real 
patriotism. In a war, food is just as 
necessary as men and guns, and here 
in the corn belt our important job is 
to grow it abundantly. 

Next to the seed, early plowing will 





be the greatest factor in producing a 
good corn crop. We don’t say early 
planting. That will depend on weath- 
er conditions. But not a day should 
be lost in getting the ground turned 
over and working it down into a good 
seed bed. It will pay to disk the stalk 
ground first, both because it puts it 
in better shape for plowing, and be- 
cause it helps to guard against lack 
of moisture. Follow the plow with the 
harrow, and thus prevent clod forma- 
tion. Every half day’s plowing should 
be harrowed before taking the team 
to the barn. Make just as perfect a 
seed bed as time and labor will per- 
mit, and get it ready just as soon as 
possible, so that the corn can go in as 
soon as the ground is warm enough. 
Very often we have favorable corn 
planting weather in the latter part of 
April and the first part of May. If we 
have such weather this year, get in 
the corn. It is not uncommon to have 
a rainy spell between May 5th and 
20th. If the ground is warm enough, 
get in the corn ahead of this. If a 
ecld, rainy week or two should follow, 
some of the corn may rot, but the 
chances will be in favor of this early- 
planted corn. It will get out of the 
way of frost, when late-planted corn 
may be caught; and we can not afford 
to have frosted corn this year. 

Plant some early corn for early feed. 
If no seed is on hand, if possible get 
some seed that has been grown 150 to 
200 miles north. For central and south- 
ern Iowa, Silver King corn grown in 
the northern part of the state will be 
gcod. If this can not be had, get some 
of the ninety-day varieties which have 
been grown around home. 

On every farm where there are hogs 
or other stock, there should be a few 
acres of early corn, which will be com- 
ing on for feed in late August and 
September. Get it in just as early as 
the ground is warm enough to sprout 
it. The early varieties will not yield 
nearly as much grain as the later 
sorts; but, coming early, they will be 
worth as much. Next September, it is 
very likely that corn will sell at over a 
dollar a bushel. It may go still higher. 
May corn brought $1.82 last week in 
Chicago. <A few acres of early corn 
will almost certainly pay well. If there 
are early spring or late fall pigs to 
be finished off, some early corn which 
you can hog down may be the most 
profitable corn grown on your farm, 
because hogs finished at that time 
will fetch high prices. 

For the main crop, take no chances 
on seed that you do not know will ma- 
ture in your locality. This is not a 
year to experiment. If you do not 
have your own seed, that you know 
absolutely will grow satisfactorily, get 
some that has been grown in your 
neighborhood, if possible, or seed that 
has been grown to the ncerth of you. 


How Much Corn? 


During the past ten years, the Uni- 
ted States has averaged about 104,000,- 
000 acres of corn. Last week, corn 
sold in Chicago for over $1.32 a bushel, 
and is now selling over a large part 
of the corn belt for right around $1.25. 
It seems very probable that next fall 
corn will sell for not less than 70 cents 
and very likely more, even tho the 
crop this year be a fairly good one. 

Naturally, this prospect will result 
in an increase of corn acreage by sev- 
eral million acres. In 1916 and 1915, 
we planted about 106,000,000 acres. 
Very likely this year the acreage will 
reach 110,000,000 acres. Much land 
that has heretofore been devoted to 
pasture and meadow has been plowed 
up and will go into corn. It seems 
likely that a good deal of winter wheat 
has been killed, and much of this land 
will go into corn. Thru southern Iowa, 
and probably in other sections, a great 
deal of clover meadow has been killed, 
and this also will go into corn. Some 
of this surplus land will be planted to 
potatoes, but probably very much more 
to corn.. 

In the seven corn belt states last 
year, there were about 50,000,000 acres 
of corn—not a very great increase 
over the preceding four years. The 
principal increase in our national acre- 
age of corn was in the southern states. 
Cotton was very cheap early in the 
war, and many southern farmers who 
had been growing it turned to corn. 
This year cotton prices are so good 
that probably there will be less corn 
and more cotton grown in the south 
than last year; but the increase of 











corn acreage in the corn states proper 
will far more than overbalance this 
change in the southern states. Already 
nearly one-fourth (22 per cent, to be 
exact), of the corn belt farm land jg 
in corn. In states like Iowa and [}j- 
nois, one-third of the cultivated land 
is devoted to corn, and in the best 
part of these two states the corn acre. 
age is about half of the land under 
cultivation. 

We should plant more corn this year 
for two reasons: First, the world 
needs it for food; and, second, the 
price will justify it. This is not a good 
situation, because an increased corp 
acreage will tend to overbalance oy 
agriculture even worse than it is at 
the present time, and the increaseq 
yield will likely result in a lower price 
to the grower than he would have ob- 
tained if we grew only the normal 
acreage. But from a patriotic stand- 
point we must grow as much corn ag 
we Can. 

For several years past, there has 
been a steadily increasing amount of 
corn used for starch, corn meal for 
human use, alcohol, corn syrup, ete, 
One mill in Iowa has been using 10,000 
bushels of corn a day, and many are 
using 2,000 to 8,000 bushels daily. This 
strong manufacturing demand, togeth- 
er with the short crop last year, is re- 
sponsible for the present extraordi- 
nary prices. If we have plenty of rain, 
evenly distributed thru July and Av- 
gust, in the seven corn belt states this 
year, we will grow a big crop, and 
under normal conditions this would 
greatly depress prices; but the grow- 
ing use of corn for human food will 
tend to absorb an extra heavy crop. 

The shortage of wheat and potatoes 
1s resulting in a greatly increased con- 
sumption of corn meal. This may have 
a pronounced effect upon the demand 
for corn in the future. Twenty-five 
years ago, or more, an effort was 
made to teach the people of Europe 
the value of corn as human food. A 
man named Murphy, who came to be 
known as “Corn Murphy,” devoted 
years of his life to this work. He 
traveled in foreign countries, showing 


‘cooks how to make corn bread and 


other appetizing dishes; but he made 
little progress. People over there 
looked upon corn as food for stock, and 
not for human beings. The stress of 
hunger has changed this. The Euro- 
pean peoples are finding that corn is 
both palatable and nourishing. For 
years after the war closes, prices of 
foods will be high, and this use of our 
great staple is likely to continue; 80 
that in the long run the corn belt 
farmer is likely to benefit greatly from 
this unfortunate condition which is 
compelling people to learn to like corn. 

The shortage of potatoes and the 
consequent high pricese no doubt will 
result in a greatly increased potato 
acreage. We doubt the wisdom of 
farmers of the corn belt going into po- 
tatoes very heavily. Potatoes do not 
keep; corn does. A heavy increase in 
potato acreage will send the price down 
very much. The people in the cities 
will be growing potatoes on vacant 
lots. It will pay the corn belt farmer 
to grow plenty of potatoes for his own 
use and some to spare, but we would 
not chance any large acreage. 

We do not advise our farmers to 
plow up good pastures and meadows 
for the purpose of growing corn. T00 
many farmers are doing that now, and 
it is likely to throw our grain and live 
stock production badly out of balance. 
But it will pay to plant every avail- 
able acre to corn, and it will be patri- 
otic as well. No plant will produce 
larger quantities of high-class feed to 
the acre, and the world is hungry. 





Typhoid Vaccination 


Doctor Bushnell, of the Kansas A8- 
ricultural College, gives some sensible 
advice on the subject of typhoid. He 
says that people living in a neighbor 
hood where there are cases of typhoid 
fever, should protect themselves y 
vaccination. This vaccination metae 
has been successfully used in the Unk 
ted States army, and has practically 
eliminated this disease in army camps. 
Typhoid is a terrible disease, running 
a period of several weeks, and some- 
times months. Where the patients ee 
taken to hospitals and receive the bes! 
of nursing, a large percentage sar 
but under conditions in the country ¢ : 
mortality is very high, and the penn 
of spreading the disease is very — 
‘ly increased. Vaccination is not cos 
ly, and seems to do the business. 
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~ tncreasing the Food Supply 


The conference on Iowa agricultural 
conditions, held in the office of the 
governor last week, was attended by 
about one hundred men, most of whom 
were farmers and farm owners. They 
came from all sections of the state, 
most of them being officers of farm 
jmprovement bureaus in various coun- 
ties, and of live stock and agricultural 
organizations. 

In opening the conference, Governor 
Harding said that those present had 
peen invited to come and discuss what 
Jowa can do this year to help meet the 
world food shortage. He quoted some 
statistics showing the light crops of 
jast year, the light stocks on hand at 
the present time, and the greatly in- 
creased consumption. He thought it 
yery necessary that Iowa should do ev- 
erything possible not only to increase 
her crops on the land now in cultiva- 
tion, but to bring into cultivation much 
jJand not now being used, especially 
gmall tracts in cities and towns, which 
could be utilized for gardening pur- 

ses. Following Governor Harding, 


a number of those present discussed | 
various phases of the subject, and at 


the conclusion of the conference, the 
following resolutions were adopted 
unanimously: 

Whereas, There is a great shortage of 
food thruout the world, and in an enor- 
mous agricultural area the food output is 
being restricted on account of war; and, 

Whereas, The rate of food production in 
the United States is not keeping pace 
with the increasing home demands, re- 
guiting in a serious food shortage in this 
country, which is accentuated by reason 
of the conditions abroad; and, 

Whereas, The Hon, W. L. Harding, gov- 
ernor of Jowa, has called this conference 
of officers of agricultural -organizations 
and other farmers and business men, to 
consider the situation from the stand- 
point of our state and nation; now, there- 
fore, be it 


Resolved, That on this momentous day 
we recognize that our country is facing 
the greatest crisis in her history; and be 
it further 


Resolved, That it is our solemn and pa- 
triotic duty to be prepared as fully as 
possible for whatever events may be be- 
fore us; and be it further 

Resolved, That at this time every state 


and every individual citizen should make | 


the best use possible of all resources and 


facilities at their command, in so far as 
such resources and facilities may be made 
consistently to serve the needs of the na- 
tion; and be it further 


Resolved, That a special duty is laid 
upon this agricultural state to largely in- 
crease its production of food; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we in attendance at this 


conference, believing we represent the 
sentiment thruout the state of Iowa, re- 
spectfully recommend to the general as- 
sembly the passage of a joint resolution 
calling upon all the people in the state to 
give their aid to increasing food produc- 
tion by using improved methods, by uti- 
lizing land that now is idle, and by induc- 
ing many able persons not now employed | 


to generously aid in these undertakings; 
and be it further 


Resolved, That, believing in state-wide | 
Organization efforts, we hereby respecte | 
fully urge the general assembly to make | 
4special emergency appropriation to the | 
agricultural extension department of the 
lowa State College of Agriculture and | 


Mechanic Arts, for use in stimulating the 


Production and preservation and proper. 


use of foods for people and animals, and 
Not less than $100,000 to be available im- 
mediately for the calendar year 1917; and 


alike amount ad@itional for the calendar | 


Year 1915; provided, that the sum appro- 
Priated for the year 1918 shall not be used 
ifin the judgment of the executive coun- 
cil its use is unnecessary or unwise. 


A motion was adopted which pro- | 


Vides for an agricultural conservation 


and promotion committee, to consist | 


of twelve men, with President R. A. 
Pearson, of Ames, as chairman, and 
oe member from each congressional 
district. The day following the con- 
ference, Governor Harding announced 
the membership of this committee as 
follows: 


President Raymond A. Pearson, of 
mes, chairman, 

J. F, Deems, of Burlington, first dis- 
trict, 


J. 0. Schaff, of Camanche, second dis- 
trict, 


Peder Pederson, of Cedar Falls, third 
district, 


» H. Culver, 


D. fourth 
district, 


of Clear Lake, 


George Burge, of Mount Vernon, fifth | 


istrict, 


trict, 
ie” Brady, of Perry, seventh dis- 











I. N. Taylor, of Oskaloosa, sixth dis- | 





W. H. Buck, of Mount Ayr, eighth dis- 
trict. 

C. W. Hunt, of Logan, ninth district. 

Charles G. Cockerill, of Jefferson, tenth 
district. 

S. R. Haines, of Storm Lake, eleventh 
district. 

This is a well-chosen committee, and 
is made up of practical farmers. It is 
understood that the committee will be 
called together very shortly, and that 
the work of thoroly organizing the 
state for a larger agricultural produc- 
tion will be taken up in a systematic 
way. 

As we remarked last week, the Ag- 
ricultural College is the natural cen- 
ter for a movement of this sort. With 
an emergency appropriation of $100,000 


—or $1,000 for each county—the ex-- 


tension department of the college, 
working under the plans adopted by 
the general committee, can send com- 
petent men into each county in the 
state, and organize the work thoroly 
It is understood that the school chil- 
dren of the entire state will be enlist- 
ed in growing garden crops on vacant 
lots; and before these crops are ready 
to harvest, instructions will be given 
for preserving by canning and drying 
all which may not be needed for im- 
mediate consumption. 

The effort toward increasing the 
production of general grain crops will 
be directed largely toward helping to 
secure first-class seed and encourag- 
ing the growing of catch crops and 
secondary crops, and especially the 
growing of forage crops which will 
make it possible to carry much of our 
live stock thru without as heavy grain 
feeding as we have been accustomed 
to giving. 

This general committee will no 
doubt go further than undertaking to 
meet the immediate emergency. Our 
problem is not confined to the year 
1917. We must consider not alone the 
question of increasing our production 
temporarily, but also the future of 
Iowa agriculture. We must consider 
especially our system of agricultural 
education, and we trust that the com- 
mittee will take this up seriously when 
its emergency work is out of the way. 

It is not likely: that the present high 
prices will continue, but it is evident 
that we are on a permanently higher 
range of prices for all agricultural 
products, and the interest of every cit- 
izen lies in improving our agricultural 
methods. Unless we do something to 
counteract it, these high prices will 
result in the mining of the soils of 
Iowa at a prodigious rate, and before 
we realize it, we will be under the 
necessity of using large quantities of 
commercial fertilizers at heavy cost. 
This, together with the steadily ad- 
vancing cost of labor and the difficulty 
of securing it, will place Iowa agricul- 
ture in a most precarious condition, 
unless wise measures are taken to 
fend it off. 

We trust the legislature will act 
promptly and favorably on the recom- 
mendation of this general conference 
for an emergency appropriation of 
$100,000 for the year 1917, and the 
same amount for the year 1918. This 
may seem like a large sum, but it is 
insignificant as compared with the re- 
turns we will get from expending it 
wisely. Our readers would do well to 
write to their members of the legisla- 
ture, uring them to grant this appro- 
priation with the least possible delay 





Rejuvenating the Orchard 


In our issue of March 23d, Victor 
Ilelter told of his experience in re- 
juvenating an old orchard he bought 
in Polk county, Iowa, a couple of years 
since. This -orchard had not been 
bearing enough fruit to pay rent on 
the land. Mr. Felter went into it the 
spring after he bought the farm, 
pruned it up, sprayed it three times, 
and sold apples to the amount of 
$165.83, or $448.83 net returns after 
paying for the baskets and spraying. 
This was an orchard of one acre. 

Two young men who graduated from 
the Missouri Agricultural College in 
the spring of 1916, leased a 9£-acre 
orchard of apples and pears, about 
fourteen miles from Kansas City. This 
orchard was from twelve to twenty 
years old, and the crop had not been 
selling for enough to pay the taxes, 
for several years past. They leased it 


for five years, on a cash rent basis; 
and, like Mr. Felter, they went in and 
pruned up the trees in the spring, and 
sprayed regularly. At the end of last 
year, after balancing up their books, 





they found that they had made 50 per 
cent on their operating capital and 10 
per cent on the capital invested. 

What Mr. Felter and these Missouri 
young men-have done can be done by 
any farmer who has an old orchard, 
and who will follow their methods 
There are hundreds of thousands of 
dollars going to waste in Iowa every 
year, thru the neglect of our orchards. 
Most of these are small orchards, and 
the folks are satisfied if they get suf- 
ficient fruit for family use; but in 
times such as these it is a pity to al- 
low any orchard to occupy the ground 
without producing up to its full capac- 
ity. Every one of our readers who has 
even a small orchard, should put it in 
shape this spring to yield a real re- 
turn on the value of the land and the 
trees. 

Professor Bliss, of the extension de- 
partment at Ames, tells us that he 
now has a number of crews of orchard 
specialists, who are going about the 
state, holding demonstrations on farms 
here and there, and showing how the 
orchard should be pruned and sprayed. 
Probably any community in which 
there are a number of orchards, could 
get one of these crews to come and 
conduct a demonstration, and show 
how the work should be done. Infor- 
mation concerning this matter can be 
obtained by writing to Professor Bliss, 
at Ames, Iowa. 

This is a year to make every edge 
cut, The health of our people de- 
mands fruit, and the prices of all farm 
products guarantee a good return to 
any farmer who will produce it. 





Freight Rate Advance 


As was to be expected, the railroads 
are now planning to secure from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission per- 
mission to make quite a general ad- 
vance in freight rates. They insist 
that such advances are absolutely nec- 
essary in order to enable them to meet 
the increases in wages which have 
been granted the railroad employes. 
It is assumed that the administration 
will favor these advances’ in freight 
rates, and that, in fact, there was a 
sort of understanding of this kind 
when the administration urged the 
railroads to come to an agreement 
with the employes, and thus prevent a 
general tie-up of transportation. 

The live stock interests propose to 
resist any advance in live stock rates, 
and a call has been issued by Edward 
F. Keefer, secretary of the National 
Live Stock Shippers’ Protective 
League, for a meeting to be held at 
the La Salle Hotel, in Chicago, on 
April 13th. It is desired that every 
organization of stockmen’ shall send 
one or more delegates to this meeting. 

Under the law, the burden of proof 
is on the railroads to show that they 
are entitled to an advance in freight 
rates. Representatives of the stock- 
men and farmers will prepare evidence 
with the expectation of showing that, 
whatever may be the facts as to other 
commodities, freight rates on live 
stock and agricultural products are 
now high enough. No doubt shippers 
of other commodities will also be 
organized to protect their interests. In 
view of the large increase in wages 
which the railfoads must pay as a re- 
sult of the Adamson law, and in view 
of the war situation,%it is very likely 
that substantial advances in freight 
rates will be granted; but the matter 
is of such great importance to farmers 
and stockmen that they should leave 
nothing undone to make a thoro show- 
ing from their standpoint and prevent 
such advances if possible. 





Utilizing the Right-of-Way 


The need of growing the greatest 
possible amount of foodstuffs this year 
has set people to studying how land 
which has not been producing may be 
utilized. Among other things, it is 
suggested that the thousands of acres 
of railroad right-of-way in Iowa might 
be plowed up and made to produce 
farm crops of one sort and another. In 
many places this could be done to ad- 
vantage, and corn, potatoes or other 
crops grown; but in general we doubt 
the practicability of growing tempo- 
rary crops on the right-of-way, be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting at it. 

In the long run, we think we would 
be farther ahead, if all the railroads 
of the state should follow the example 
of the Burlington road, and, so far as 
possible, get their right-of-way seeded 





down to clover or alfalfa. In our issue 
of September 1, 1916, we told the story 
of what the Burlington is doing. They 
have thousands oc acres of their right- 
of-way rented to adjoining farmers for 
the purpose of growing alfalfa. The 
rent varies, some of it being as much 
as a dollar per acre, but a considerable 
amount of it is less. 

There are several advantages to this 
plan. It is easier to harvest an alfalfa 
crop than to cultivate and harvest 
corn, for example. Once seeded down, 
the right-of-way will remain in alfalfa 
for a great many years. If in this time 
of urgent need, a large amount of the 
right-of-way should be plowed up and 
put in corn or small grain, no doubt it 
would be abandoned in a year or two, 
when the emergency is past, and it 
would then grow up to weeds, which 
would be unsightly and a nursery for 
bad weeds, which would be distributed 
over adjoining farms. 

We suggest to our railroad friends 
that they have their local representa- 
tives take up the matter of renting 
the right-of-way to adjoining farmers 
for the purpose of growing clover or 
alfalfa; and that such leases should 
cover a period of at least five years 
and should be at a nominal rate. 





Farm Labor 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture publishes recent statistics 
concerning the wages of farm labor for 
the years 1910, 1915 and 1916. 

In the states of Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin, the av- 
erage wage with board in 1910 was 
$22.95, without board $31.81; in 1915, 
with board $24.78, without board 
$34.10; in 1916, with board $27.15, 
without board $37.64. 

In the states of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska and Kansas, the average 
wage with board in 1910 was $25.10, 
without board $35.45; in 1915, with 
board $27.38, without board $37.90; 
in 1916, with board $29.65, without 
board $40.35. 

The highest wages paid with board 
in 1916 were in Iowa, averaging $34.10 
with board and $43.80 without board. 
The lowest wages in these states were 
paid in Missouri, being $23 with board 
and $31.60 without board, fer the year 
1916. Wages without board were the 
highest in North and South Dakota, 
being $47 and $47.50, respectively. The 
average farm wages in the entire Uni- 
ted States in 1916 were $23.25 with 
board and $32.83 without board. 

l'arm wages are now at a very high 
level, but probably not higher propor- 
tionately than farm products. There is 
this to keep in mind, however, that 
while wages of all kinds advance more 
slowly than commodities, they also de- 
cline very much more slowly in pro- 
portion. So long as we have the 
present high prices, the farmer can 
feel fairly comfortable over the higher 
wages he is compelled to pay; but 
when prices of farm products go down, 
these wages will be an increasing bur- 
den, because they can not be reduced 
proportionately. The careful farmer, 
therefore, will study this wage ques- 
tion, and will adjust his farming oper- 
ations in such a way as to reduce his 
need of outside help to the lowest pos- 
sible point. 





Shorts and Middlings 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“IT am sending you a sample of white 
shorts and of gray shorts. Which is 
better for my hogs?” 

White shorts or flour middlings gen- 
erall~ sell for several dollars a ton 
higher than brown or gray shorts. The 
two feeds are almost identical so far 
as bone and muscle building materials 
are concerned; but the white shorts is 
just a little richer in the fat forming 
material, and is decidedly more di- 
gestible on account of the smaller 
amount of crude fiber. Brown shorts 
are sometimes called standard mid- 
dlings, while the white shorts are 
called flour middlings. 

Flour mills put out many different 
grades of shorts. Some are very little 
more than finely ground bran; others 
very closely resemble flour. Ordinar- 
ily, the value varies according to color, 
the whiter the color the higher the 
price. 

For cattle, white shorts may pos- 
sibly be worth almost as much as 
white shorts, but for hogs we decided- 
ly prefer the white shorts. 
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ask for a rebate. We were to have all | tomary predictions for the ensuing 
oS wy that we could eat or throw at each | week: 
9 other, if we had a mind to, but we TABLE 2. 
[ —Incle I enry S O W nN Story must not give any to the other boys. a 
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MY SECOND YEAR FROM HOME 


I returned home and went at once to 
work on the farm. The weather was 
warm, and it was pretty hard work, 
not having been accustomed to it for 
six months; but my mother kindly sent 
me out a “piece” about half-past ten, 
for the first day or two. 

I was undecided where to go next. 
I thought of going to Jefferson Col- 
lege, at Canonsburg, thirty miles from 
home; but was satisfied that I was 
unprepared to enter even the freshman 
class. My father had an old friend, 
James McYeal (which the neighbors 
pronounced “Muckyale”), who had a 
son whom I knew fairly well, tho sev- 
eral years older than myself. The 
families had been intimate for many 
years, my father and Mr. McYeal hav- 
ing been eiders in the same church, 
and sitting in adjoining pews. The son 
had just graduated from an eastern 
college, but persuaded me to attend a 
year or two at an academy, sometimes 
called a college, at which he had re- 
ceived the main part of his education. 
This was Geneva Hall, located at 
Northwood, a very small village some 
three miles from Belle Center, and 
eight miles from Bellefontaine, in Lo- 
gan county, Ohio. 

Not having as yet decided,. I went 
there, going by rail to Crestline. On 
this journey, | had a very severe attack 
of seasickness, or rather train-sick- 
ness; for in my later journeys on the 
ocean, I have never been more than 
slightly seasick, and that only the first 
time. Thinking to get over it, I ate no 
dinner, and for supper ate some cakes 
that had caraway seeds in them, which 
I had bought at Crestline. Singularly 
enough, I have never to this day been 
able to enjoy eating anything with 
caraway seed in it. Mental suggestion, 
of course. I changed cars and went to 
Rushsylvania, and then walked five 
miles thru the native woods to North- 
_ wood. When I describe it, you will 
think it a queer town and a queer place 
for a college. There were perhaps 
thirty or forty houses, the main build- 
ings of the college and female semi- 
nary, and three churches, all Cove- 
nanters. and no others. None of the 
three Covenanter churches were in 
communion with each other. The first 
was the Old School, the second the 
New School, and the third a “Steelite” 
church, the pastor of which was a blind 
man named Peebles. The difference 
between the old and the new school 
was that the members of the new 
would vote, which the members of the 
other would not. What was the partic- 
ular difference between the “Steelite”’ 
and the old and new schools, I have 
never been able to understand. It was 
distinctly a Covenanter community. 
The Covenanters are the descendants 
of the old Scotch Covenanters or Cam- 
eronians, the strictest of the strict 
Presbyterians. The voice of joy and 
praise from the “tabernacles of the 
righteous” was heard “duly and daily” 
morning and evening: a song, a lengthy 
passage from the Scriptures and a long 
prayer. At the table, a blessing was 
invariably asked, and as_ invariably 
thanks were returned at the end of the 
meal. The sermons were such as I 
have described as being the custom at 
my own home, only, if anything, long- 
er. There was no prayer-meeting, but 
a meeting of the members called “So- 
ciety,” for prayer and for the discus- 
sion of religious subjects. 

- The type of character of these peo- 
ple is something that is rarely seen 
except in congregations of the 
church that 
this day. 
man had what I called the “Covenanter 
head”; and when you find a man with 


the Covenanter head, you had better be | 


careful about getting into an argument 
with him: for he usually knows what 
he is tal'ing about, and is as likely to 





same | 
linger here and there to | 
It seemed to me that every | 


be as good a judge of stock as he is of 
theology. 

It was not long before I ran up 
against what seemed to me peculiar 
doctrines. When I inquired why they 
did not vote, I was told that it was 
because they would not take the oath 
of allegiance. When I asked why they 
would not take the oath of allegiance 
to support the government, I was told 
that the government was irreligious, 
and, as one of the boys afterwards said 
in a debate, "in league with hell,” tho 
the elders would not put it that strong. 
In other words, the government did note 
recognize specifically and directly God 
as the Supreme Ruler and Jesus as the 
Supreme Source of all authority. Many 
were the arguments I had, especially 
with the students, on this question. 
They ‘would point to the Morocco 
treaty, in which it was distinctly stated 
by the secretary of state that the Uni- 
ted States was not a Christian nation. 
They would point to slavery (for re- 
member that this was in the winter of 
1855-1856), and to the fact that both 
the political parties were bound hand 
and foot to the slave interests. 


Northwood was one of the stations 
on the underground railway. There 
was a regular line of stations from 
Cincinnati to Sandusky. Negroes were 
brought in covered wagons, covered 
over with straw or corn stalks or bed- 
ding, to the station after nightfall, and, 
after being bountifully fed, were car- 
ried on the next night, following the 
morning star. If any of the Covenanter 
students were absent from their class- 
es,‘we generally knew where they had 
gone, and asked no questions. When 
one of my chums, who lived on a farm, 
came down to breakfast one winter 
morning, he found nine runaway ne- 
groes getting an early breakfast. They 
had arrived during the night, and 
would be hid till the next night, and 
then taken on their way to freedom 
in Canada. 

With some of the other boys, I 
boarded with a most excellent old gen- 
tleman named Trumbull, half a mile 
out in the country. He was a very cu- 
rious compound of native Yankee and 


thorobred Scotchman, having been 
reared in Vermont from Scotch or 


Scotch-Irish Covenanter stock. He was 
not very much of a farmer, but a great 
student of theology, and presented me 
almost from the first some very knotty 
problefns—-for example: “Who were 
the 144,000 that stood with the Lamb 
on Mount Sinai?” He intimated to me 
that he thought they were the Cove- 
nanters! I told him that I thought if 
he would read the passage thru care- 
fully, that he would see that the ma- 
jority of the Covenanters would be ex- 
cluded. (You will see why if you read 
the passage.) He had a theory of the 
millenium which I could never under- 
stand, but included in it was the idea 
that the ponds, which abounded in 
that section, would be dried up; and 
it would be something like the Garden 
of Eden restored. I could not help but 
predict that the ponds would not be 
dried up, nor the corduroy roads ren- 
dered comfortable for travel, unless 
there was a vigorous use of the spade 
both on the ditches and the roads. 

My room-mate was an old friend who 
followed me from Pennsylvania—Dick 
Shaw. He, too, was aiming for the 
ministry; but his educational career 
came to an untimely end in a very sin- 
gular way. A young farmer named 
Johnson had a peach orchard not far 
from the house where we _ roomed. 
There were peaches in great abun- 
dance. My friend Shaw and I rented 
the peach orchard for our own eating 
for the season, or, rather, we paid 25 
cents apiece (or -perhaps that amount 
for both; I do not remember now). The 
owner guaranteed the peaches to last 
six weeks. As a matter of fact, they 
lasted but five weeks, but we did not 





We went to that orchard “daily and 
duly,” ate what we wanted, threw them 
at each other when in that mood, 
brought home what we pleased; but, 
unfortunately, my friend caught the 
ague. I had never seen a case of that 
kind before, and I was appalled when 
he “took a shake,” usually in the fore- 
noon, and shook till the bedstead rat- 
tled. He was obliged to quit school 
and become a farmer. He proved to be 
a most excellent one, however, and is 
living yet (1911), all on account of 
that unfortunate renting of a peach 
orchard. He did not know, nor did 
any of us, that malaria was carried by 
mosquitoes, and that there are mos- 
quitoes wherever there are ponds in 
the summer-time. If he did not make 
a preacher, he made a first-class elder, 
which is almost as good. I had a de- 
lightful visit with him in June, 1911. 

Mr. Trumbull had a brother who was 
noted for long prayers and long bless- 
ings at the table. The boys were told 
that when the bell rang during morn- 
ing prayers, they would be excused. 
One day, after I went to Mr. Trum- 
bull’s to board, his daughter knocked 
at my door and said: 

“You need not come to dinner till 
fifteen minutes after the bell rings.” 

I asked why. 

“Well,” she answered; “Uncle James 
is to be here. Mother usually does not 
ask him to return thanks, because his 
blessing is so long that’ she is afraid 
the things will get cold; but today she 
is going to ask him to ask the bless- 
ing.” 

I waited fifteen minutes after the 
bell rang, and was in plenty of time 
for the dinner. 

I was intimate with one other fam- 
ily, that of Samuel P. Johnson, a farm- 
er; a man who, in type of mind, bent 
of character, age and experience, was 
so nearly like John Brown, of Osawat- 
tamie, that if I were to see their pho- 
tographs today, I would not know one 
from the other. He was more of a the- 
ologian than farmer, and studied pro- 
foundly the problems of government 
and the history of churches from the 
standpoint of Calvinistic theology of 
the strictest kind. I have the best of 
reason to believe that he kept a sta- 
tion on the underground railway. He 
was one of the main support of both 
the college and the female seminary. 
I go into these details because the en- 
vironment of a college, the kind of 
people who support it, and the reli- 
gious influences by which it is sur- 
rounded are not the least important 
part of an education. I have been 
glad ever since that I went to Geneva 
Hall, not merely for the thoro charac- 
ter of the instruction—of which more 
hereafter—but because I was brought 
into close contact with a class of peo- 
ple who, whatever may be their short- 
comings, were profound thinkers, and 
did not hesitate to carry their convic- 
tions to their proper conclusions so far 
as was humanly possible. 


(To. be continued) 





Hog Receipts and Prices 


During the first week of April, Chi- 
cago hog receipts fell off to 98 per 
cent of the ten-year average. Begin- 
ning with the first week of the year, 
receipts have been the following per- 
centages of the ten-year average, week 
by week: 131, 124, 129, 108, 121, 87, 
114, 102, 104, 91, 107, 80, 109 and 98. 
Demand is strong as is indicated by 
the price advance in Table 1. How- 
ever, when receipts are as much as 
5,000 over the ten-year average, prices 
drop back 5, 10 or 15 cents per cwt. 


TABLE 1. 
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Actual run, 
1916-191 

iPredicted run, 
1916-1917. 

Actual price. 
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Dec. 1 to | | | 
March 29 .../3,771,744/4,059,838! 





March 30 .... 16,613) .18,360/$15.35 
March $1 es 13,342 9,180] 15.32 
April 2 ......{ 50,000) 43,758] 15.21 
April: 3: ...... 17,000} 15,300) 15.14 
ee 18,888] 27,132] 15.24 
Agri & «ss. 15,000| 22,746] 15.54 


ee 13,902,587/4,196,314| 
In Tables 2 and 3 we give the cus- 
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April 19, Thursday 19,700) 
TABLE 3. 
4 So hg 
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April 13, Friday .... $7.78| $15 
April 14, Saturday .. 7.80 15.60 
April 16, Monday ... 7.80 15,60 
April 17, Tuesday ... 7.75 15.56 
April 18, Wednesday 7.68 15.26 
April 19, Thursday . 7.63 15.26 





With No. 2 corn at $1.30 in Chicago, 
the corn price of hogs is $15.73. Corn 
has advanced so much more rapidly 
than hogs that there is danger of a 
temporary dip back into a loss period, 
However, hogs will more or less keep 
step with corn, for the same things 
which justify high corn prices also 
justify high hog prices. Both the corn 
crop and the hog crop are about right 
for a population of 95,000,000. The 
United States today Ras 103,000,000, 
and in addition must provide for hun- 
gry millions in Europe, which ordi- 
narily are able to support themselves. 

If corn goes down, hogs will no 
doubt weaken some, altho not as much 
as corn. If corn continues upward, 
hogs should also strengthen, altho not 
quite as much as corn. 

Our hog crop is short; our corn crop 
is short. The stocks on hand are dis- 
appointingly small. With the war sit- 
uation as it is, prices may advance 
considerably higher. Government con- 
trol may hold prices down somewhat. 
but eventually will have little if any 
effect. The government can not make 
corn or hogs, and so long as the sup- 
ply is short, prices inevitably will re- 
main high. 





Seeding Alfalfa in April 


Several level-headed Iowa farmers 
have come to the conclusion that April 
is the logical month in which to sow 
alfalfa under corn belt conditions. Sow 
it on a level, well-prepared, rather 
solid seed bed, any time from the first 
of April to the middle of May. Seeded 
in April, alfalfa is able to compete on 
almost even terms with weeds, but 
when seeded in late May or early June, 
there are a number of warm-weather 
weeds, such as fox-tail, which are able 
to grow much faster than alfalfa. If 
you are going to sow alfalfa in the 
spring, by all means sow it rather 
early, preferably during April. Once 
in a long while, alfalfa seeded during 
early April may get caught by frost, 
but the chance is worth while taking. 

In some seasons, May seeding is 
every bit as good as April seeding. The 
essential thing is to get the alfalfa in 
early enough so that the competition 
with such warmth-loving, rapid-grow- 
ing weeds as fox-tail will be reduced 
to the minimum. By all means avoid 
seeding during the latter part of May 
and the month of June. Under ordi- 
nary Iowa conditions, about one-fourts 
of the seedings made in March, Apri 
and May will fail, while nearly one 
half the seedings made during late 
May and June will fail. Generally 
speaking, the worst possible time to 
sow alfalfa in the corn belt is during 
the period from May 25th to July = 
while the most successful time 18 — 
extending from April 10th to May = 
and from July 25th to September 10 


Between the spring sowing and om 
sowing there is not very much we 


ence, but, one year with another, : 
fall sowing seems to have a slight 
vantage. 
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E Interesting Stories Mostly Told By Pictures 





READY FOR ACTION. 
at any moment occasion demands. 

















United States battleships have been put in readiness for action 
No official statement has been made as to the course they 
will follow, except that they are prepared to strike and to strike hard when the time comes, The 
warships have been reinforced with men, food and munitions for protection to American rights, 





CZAR INSPECTING REGIMENT. Above is the former Czar of Russia reviewing a regi- 
ment of Cossacks just prior to his dethronement. 
accompanied his father on his visits to the battle front. 
are at attention. The Russian army and the government are now in charge of the duma. 


Beside him is the Czarevitch, who often 
The Cossacks sitting on their horses 
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INTERNED GERMAN STEAMERS. For months German cruisers have been interned in United States harbors and have been given protection. The photo shows how the Kronprinz 





Wilhelm was convoyed from Newport News to Philadelphia by American tugs and American battleships which guamded against interference by allied warships. Our hospitality and Germany’s 
word of honor have been violated time and again by their officers and crews. In one instance the Liebenfels was sunk in Charleston harbor and the crew was sentenced to a federal peniten- 
Wary because it obeyed Berlin’s orders in defiance of the rights of neutral countries, Such unneutral activities on the part of Germany have caused our diplomatic relations to be severed. 





INTERNED GERMAN SAILORS. 
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As soon as war with Germany by _the United States 


m unavoidable, crews on the interned German boats starte m every member of the civilian population. 


northern France they took with the 3 crops, fruit trees, bridges and roads. 


to disable their ships. 
made a ruthless destruction of towns, villages, farm home 


ing assembled prior to their march to camp under 
to prevent further damage by the German crews. 
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RETIRING GERMANS TAKE FRENCH ALONG. When the Teutons retired from 


Besides, they 


Both male and female who might in any way aid France were sent as prisoners to Germany. 
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Information on Cabbage 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I live on an eighty-acre farm, and 
want to put some of it to truck crops 
this year. I have a patch of ground 
that, by planting the rows eighteen 
inches apart, and the cabbages every 
eighteen inches in the rows, it would 
have about 6,000 head on it. I would 
like to know when the best time is for 
planting cabbage, and whether it is 
best to plant the seed in a hot-bed or 
in the open ground. When is the best 
time to sow the seed, and how do you 
take care of the crop when the worms 
begin to bother? What is the aver- 
age yield? I have a well near this 
patch, and I thought I could water the 
cabbage if the weather gets dry.” 

Probably the best plan for our cor- 
respondent would be to buy his plants 
direct from some other grower. He 
can, however, raise his own plants 
very successfully in the open ground 
or in a hot-bed, if he has one. 

The plant bed should be especially 
fertile, and preferably fall plowed. 
Otherwise it should be plowed as early 
in the spring as it is practicable to 
work the ground, and it should be 
disked and harrowed until the soil is 
in fine, mellow condition. Four ounces 
of seed will raise plants enough for an 
acre. The seed should be broadcasted 
over the plant bed at the rate of one 
pound of seed to one-eighth of an acre 
of ground. Before sowing, the bed 
should be made smooth by going over 
it with a garden rake. Then the seed 
is broadcasted and covered lightly 
with the rake. The seed should be 
sown from the first to the middle of 
May, depending upon weather condi- 
tions and the season-of the year that 
one wants the crop to mature. 

Our correspondent has figured on 
planting the cabbages too closely to- 
gether. The rows should not be closer 
than three feet apart, and the plants 
from eighteen to twenty-two inches 
in the row. Not more than 3,000 plants 
should be set out on the plot of ground 
on which he has calculated on planting 
twice that many. With small patches, 
transplanting is nearly always done by 
hand. It is essential to have good, 
streng, stalky plants, with vigorous 
root systems, and it always is best to 
water each plant as it is set out in the 
ground. After sowing the seed, the 
plants should be large enough for set- 
ting out in from a month to six weeks. 
This brings the transplanting time 
from the first to the last of June. If 
the plants have been raised in a hot- 
bed, they will be large enough to 
transplant at an earlier date. 

During the growing season, cabbage 
should be given careful cultivation. 
The first cultivation should be deep, 
and as close to the plants as one can 
work with a cultivator. As the plants 
become larger, and the roots spread 
out, the cultivator should be set more 
shallow, and should not be run quite 
so close to the plants; at least far 
enough away so that the root system 
will not be disturbed. 

The cabbage worm may be combat- 
ed by spraying the plants with a solu- 
tion of one pound of lead arsenate to 
twenty-five gallons of water. Paris 
green also will kill the worms. There 
is no danger in using either poison on 
cabbage, as the plant grows out from 
within, so that the part touched by 
the poison is never eaten for food. 

Both the yield and the price to be 
received are uncertain factors in the 
raising of cabbage. The yield depends 
almost entirely upon one’s particular 
soil and upon the season. If the ground 
is favorable for cabbage, and with a 
season adapted to the crop, one. can 
raise from eight to twenty tons to the 
acre. A yield of five tons to the acre, 
however, is not an uncommon experi- 
ence. Neither are yields of thirty tons 
to the acre. The price is equally vari- 
able. One year, one can hardly give 
them away, and another year they may 
sell for $60 or $80 a ton. Our corre- 
spondent probably will be able to dis- 
pose of his in a retail way, and be able 
to obtain from $20 to $40 a ton for his 
crop. 

Our correspondent will probably not 
find it practicable to try to water his 
cabbage bed with the pump which he 
speaks of. He had best depend upon 
good cultivation and the maintenance 
of a soil mulch to conserve the mois- 
ture. However, if he has an unlimit- 
ed supply of water and can work out a 
satisfactory method of. distributing it 
over the field, he may find it worth 
while to irrigate. If there happens to 
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John Deere Harvesting 
Machinery 

John Deere harvesting 
machines have worked 
under every 
possible 
condition—se- 
vere droughts 
that resulted in 
muchlight grain, short and irreg- 








sons, heavy grain, down and 
tangled. 
However, the John Deere, 
“The Better Binder’’, has 
throughout maintained an un- 
broken record of success in cut- 
ting, binding and tying grain. 


The John Deere 
rane ta 
ular straw—extremely wet sea- dha " : 


Main frame riveted 
—unusually 

Three packers in- 
stead of two 
better shaped bund- 
les and save grain. 

Accurate tying 
mechanism. 

Quick turn tongue 
truck saves time, re- 
lieves horses and 
makes square corners 
ond full swaths posse 
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book—tells all about a com- 
plete line of farm implements 
jj and how to adjust and use 
! A practical 
ia of farm imp 
ments. Worth dollars. 
Describes and illustrates 
Plows for Tractors; Walking 
and Riding Plows; Disc Plows; 
Cultivators; Spring Tooth and 
arrows; 
arrows; Alfalfa and Beet 
ea Tools; Farm and Mountain 


156 page babe my Manure Spreaders; 
reference Inside Cup and Portable Grain 
Elevators; Corn Shellers; Hay 
Loaders; ckers; Rakes; 
Mowers and Side Delivery 

Rakes; Hay Presses; Kaffir 
le- Headers; Grain Drills; 


ers; Grain and Corn Binders, 


This book will be sent free to 
everyone stating what impic- 
ments he is interested in ond 
Disc asking for Package No. X.28, 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILL 
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John Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with 
the Beater on 
the Axle 

Mounting 
the beater on 
the axle simpli- 
fied the con- 
struction, elimi- 
nated troublesome parts and 
made possible a successful low- 
down spreader with big drive 


~~ 
°° 
e° 





out of line, no chains to cause 
trouble, and no clutches to 


adjust. The only spreader with ing eccentric apron- 
beater and beater drive mount- 
ed on axle. 









Low down, with bi 
drive wheels out o 
the way. Easy to lead. 

Revolving rake, 
wheels. Therearenoshaftstoget driven by manure 


moving toward the 
beater—no bunching 
of manure. Ball bear- 


drive—a new and ex- 

clusive driving device. 
Makes uniform 

spreading certain. 


John Deere Harvesting 
Machinery 


The John Deere -Dain Mower 
cuts satisfactorily 
even after years of 


It has only three 
gears, so arranged 
that they hold each other in 
mesh, even after they start to 
No power is lost in trans- 
mission from axle to knife, the 
mower runs smoothly and cuts 


The John Deere Sulky Rake 
has a lever of absolute control. 
The teeth can be set for trans- 
portation and to gather only 
clean hay, leaving trash and 
manure undisturbed. 







John Deere-Dain 
Mower 


Cuts clean—cutter 
bar always can be 
kept in alignment 
and knives centered 
in the guards. 

21-point clutch— 
instant cutting—not 
necessary to back up 
to start. 


John Deere 
Sulky Rake 


Frame with strong 
truss rod does not sag 
in center—axles arch- 
ed, give wheels cor- 
rect pitch to keep 
them running true. 

Rake head turns on 
"9 ae. Wheels remain 

; in proper position 
~ when rake is dump- 
- ing. Wear is reduced. 














Two, th 
four bottoms, 


of the ground, 


groun 


not drag or bi 
Wide spread 
attachment 
for spread- 
igg seven 
feet wide can 
) be furnished 
‘\ for the John 
Deere 
Spreader. 
No chains 
nor gears. 
Quickly re- 
moved. 


can be backed. 
John Deere 


of soil. 


savers. 







High and Level Lift. 


reeand 


High ‘and level lift 
means level plows out 


no 


cutting of ridges 
when crossing or 
posrtnace: on plowed 


Steady running 
furrow wheel—does 


nd 


against furrow wall. 
Stiff hitch—plow 


bot- 
toms, the standard 
for over 78 years. 
There is a John Deere 

ttom for every kind 


Equipped with 
John Deere Quick 
Detachable Shares— 
great labor and time 






















John Deere 
Plows for 

Light 
Tractors 
pay So far as 
TI Bows for Light 
Tractors is concerned 


they are built for the farmer who 
realizes that it is Business judg- 
ment to buy a high-grade tractor 
plow. Don’t forget that a tractor 
plow is not aneveryday purchase. 
John Deere Plows for Light 
Tractors are noted for their high- 
grade work in the field—the real 
test of tractor plow value. 
Before you make your pur- 
chase, be sure to see John Deere 
Plows for Light Tractors. Acare- 
ful purchase means : 
permanent saving. 











JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








be a prolonged hot, dry spell, water 
might mean the difference between a 
fair crop and no crop at all. 





Pig-Eating Sows 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We are having trouble with our far- 
rowing sows eating their pigs. Can 
you tell us of a remedy? These sows 
had a big range last season, on grass 
and clover, also alfalfa pasture. They 
have been fed on corn and oats during 
the winter, and get plenty of good wa- 
ter at all times. They had tankage 
until about three months ago. Since 
then we have been unable to obtain 
any more. These sows are fine, big, 
healthy animals, and have separate 
pens for farrowing. They are all eat- 
ing their pigs, regardless of breed. 
We have given these sows every at- 
tention and all the intelligence at our 
command; consequently, we feel very 
much disappointed with the results.” 

Had our correspondent been able to 
obtain tankage to feed along with the 
corn and oats, it is very ‘doubtful if 
any of the sows would have eaten their 
offspring. Few sows that get plenty 
of protein ever acquire the habit of 
eating their young. Corn and oats 
mixed would not provide enough of 





protein, especially if the hogs did not 
get any skim-mlik. The change in 
feed apparently came at an inoppor- 
tune time. Having been accustomed to 
a well-balanced ration, with plenty of 
protein, they apparently developed an 
unusual craving for it at farrowing 
time, not having received it for sev- 
eral weeks previous to this period. 

While plenty of protein in the ra- 
tion is the ideal method of preventing 
brood sows from eating their pigs, 
there are several other ways to help 
kecp down the loss. Last year, one of 
our correspondents said he had pre- 
vented the practice by catching a 
sow in the act of eating a pig. He 
took the pig away from her, sprinkled 
it with red pepper, and then gave it 
back. The sow ate no more of her 
pigs. 

Just previous to farrowing time, it 
is a good idea to give the brood sow 
a physic. If oil meal is in the ration, 
there will be little constipation. Two 
or three tablespoonfuls of epsom salts 
will clean out the bowels. A ration 
of shorts and oil meal is preferable 
to corn for two or three days previous 
to farrowing, and of course the sows 
should have nothing for the first 
twenty-four hours after giving birth 
to pigs. This is to avoid a large flow 





of milk, and to keep the udder from 
becoming congested. 

Sows known to have the pig-eating 
habit should be watched carefully at 
tarrowing time. If a sow shows such 
a tendency, it is a good idea to re 
move the little pigs and allow them to 
suck at intervals until the sow ceases 
to be cross and feverish. Laudanum 
has a constipating effect, but many 
breeders give the sow a small dose to 
make her restful and to help to reduce 
her feverish condition. In no case 
should she be allowed to eat the after- 
birth, as this may encourage her to 80 
ahead and eat the pigs. 

Another suggested method of pre- 
vention is to feed the brood sows salt 
pork. This is cut into slices and given 
to the sow a slice at a time until she 
has all she will eat. A correspondent 
said he had had satisfactory results 
from feeding soda, giving this in the 
swill at the rate of two tablespoonf 
every other day until three doses hi 
been given. This treatment is started 
a week before farrowing time. ‘ 

Still another preventive is to = 
a flannel cloth in kerosene, wring 
out, and pass it lightly over each pig, 
moistening the hair with the kerosene, 
but not getting down to the skin, 
which might cause blistering: 
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Dying Horses Off the Farm 
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aoe es } \ \ SYR NES NESS <5 ey : 
Yee yy : AAS Piling S-cection *S ° eqe e 
Yy W yp . consezecae  SUARANTEED four-horse working ability in any farm work. 
a ———— Demonstrated twice the daily plowing ability of four horses—seven acres 
a = against three and a half to four acres with big, strong horses. Equally 
superior efficiency in all other work. Use it twenty-four hours a day if you want your 
farm work done quickly. No fear of dead horses in hottest weather. No expensive 
cost for feed, veterinary or stabling. , 
The wonderful ability of _ Ford converted into money.saving, profit earning wo; 
without injury to your car for pleasure driving — and with actual cash savings up to 
50% over the cost of doing the work with horses. 


Sell Your Horses 20 Minutes Makes the Change 


Put all your farm work on the basis of mechanical efficiency. It takes only 20 minutes to change your Ford touring car or 
Do your plowing, oe discing, drilling, harvesting with runabout to a tractor—the same time to change back—less time 
Staude Mak-a-Tractor. It takes the output of five acres to than it takes to hitch up four horses. And for every two teams 
support one horse—twenty acres to support four horses. Turn _ of four horses you can use one Staude Mak-a-Tractor. This is a 
these wasted twenty acres into cash in the bank, And get real saving—in time, in actual money. Anyone who can drive 
bigger yields from awd entire farm by doing yourfarmwork a Ford can drive a Staude Mak-a-Tractor. Get one for your 
wit - Tractor. 


Staude Mak-a farm now. Built f Work 
2 ul or or 

A Guaranty of Service _ Staude Mak-a-Tractor is built for the hardest work. The driv- 

The ial Staude tractor radiator, six times as efficient as ing power is applied to keep all strain off the Ford and get the 

the Ford radiator—and the patented force feed oiler furnished utmost working ability. e hitch is extra wide to get the pull 
with every Staude Mak-a-Tractor guarantee real service, where you want it without side draft. 

We would not think of selling you our attachment without The working parts are built of the finest materials—to last 

these big features—no tractor attachment can operate satis under all kinds of work. 
























i Sth wheel attachment 
=~ - which received bolster 
oak. reach of ordinary 

farm wagon 






















factorily without them. " Do not becontent with half-way measures. 
With them you get perfect tractor operation anda wonder- Staude Mak-a-Tractor is owner-proved, 
fully improved Ford. time-tried, for your benefit. 













































3 Sh a ‘Sey ~4=Order Today, Start Low Costs Now 
yon Basle ae A Plan to do your Spring work this year with Staude Mak-a- 
aes" =i See Tractor. Save real money from today on. Weare prepared ¢ 
Staude Mak-a-Tractor pulling 10,000-, >—"|- 7. to ship your Staude Mak-a-Tractor as soon as we get your 
pound Minn oan ee jy. order—as soon as you can get in touch with our nearest dealer. 
+ 3 W ody If you do not know his name, write to us—we 
~y } will send him to see you at once. This Book 
WA But don’t lose the money that you can save Mig. Co. 
by doing what 22,000 farmers have already FREE rare he 
t. Paul, Mina, 






~ done—by buying Staude Mak-a-Tractor. 
E. G. STAUDE MFG. CO. 


2689 W. University Ave. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me FREE 
our literature on Staude 
ak-a-Tractor I would 
ca also like to see the Staude 
& Mak-a-Tractor demonstrated 
on my farm. This does not obli- 

% gate me in any way. 
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A STUDY OF RURAL CHURCH PROBLEMS 


By CHRISTIAN HAUPT 


The problems and conditions which 
beset rural churches thruout the coun- 
try are not of recent origin, and vary 
greatly according to the social, racial 
and economic changes that have taken 
place during the past twenty-five or 
thirty years. It would be impossible 
to bring all of these within the scope 
of one or two articles, and to suggest 
remedies and improvements that would 
cover the whole field. The writer has 
taken as his viewpoint the rural 
church of this central western section, 
and it is more the viewpoint of the 
church of the open country. In many 
reports and statistics upon rural con- 
ditions, towns and cities up to 5,000 
population are often included. The 
religious problems and conditions sur- 
rounding these are quite different, and 
require different discussion and treat- 
ment. From an experience of twelve 
years in open country churches, we 
have come to believe that the most 
important of the rural church prob- 
lems may be grouped under three or 
four heads, and that, for the solution 
of these, some helpful remedies can be 
suggested. 

The decline of so many rural 
churches in this and other states is 
indeed a serious and alarming matter. 
Hundreds of such churcbes have died 
during the past twenty-five years, and 
hundreds of others are in a dying con- 
dition. The Rev. M. B. McNutt, of the 
Presbyterian church department of 
ehurch and country life, is authority 
for these statements: o 

“In the state of Ilinois alone there 
are over 500 abandoned church build- 
ings. The farmers have bought them 
for hay barns, corn cribs, machine 
sheds, etc. The state of Missouri to- 
day has over 1,200 vacant churches, 
and this seems to be the condition all 
over the country.” 

Jowa is reported to have lost over 
1,000 rural churches during the past 
twenty-five years, and scores are go- 
ing out of existence every year. 
Churches that were once flourishing 
and well sustained are now languish- 
ing, and seem to have lost their hold 
upon the people. 

This condition of things is not due 
to any loss of population from our ru- 
ral districts, nor to a general decline 
of the country. The country districts 
of the middle-west are comparatively 
thickly and solidly populated, and 
there is not much danger of a loss of 
population. The people also are in a 
prosperous and flourishing condition. 
Anyone who has toured by auto thru 
Illinois and Iowa can not fail to be 
impressed by the prosperous and sub- 
stantial character of the country as 
indicated by the splendid farmsteads, 
fine herds of cattle in the pastures, 
and rich fields of grain and corn. The 
country is full of the signs of pros- 
perity and progress. Daily mail, tele- 
phones, electric light and power, bet- 
ter roads, consolidated schools, mod- 
ern homes, improved machinery, mod- 
el barns, silos, automobiles—all these 
may be found in abundance. Yet how 
strange that amidst all this general 
prosperity and progress, an _ institu- 
tion so vital and important to rural 
life as the church, should have fallen 
into decline and decay. 

We might also wonder as to wheth- 
er the decline of so many churches is 
not due to an over-churched condition, 
or to a superfluous number of churches 
in our rural districts. But this is not 
the case. This is more often true in 
many of our smaller towns and vil- 
lages. It has often happened that be- 
cause of the locating of a new town 
close along the railroad, or thru other 
changes, a country field became di- 
vided or occupied by another church; 
but, generally speaking, our rural dis- 
tricts never had too many churches. 
They never had enough, and do not 
now have. Every township ought to 
have a church, and a glance at the 
map will show that there are hundreds 
of such districts from six to twelve 
miles distant from any town. If it re- 
quires nine schools for a township, 
there should be room for one church. 
Counting an average of four families 
to the section, a township would con- 
tain 144 families. One-half of that 
number would make a good-sized con- 
gregation that could abundantly sup- 
port a church and pastor. 

Anyone who is familiar with the re- 





ligious conditions of rural America 
will know how greatly it needs the 
churches now in existence, to main- 
tain high moral standards and the 
spiritual life of the people. It is esti- 
mated that on an average 50 per cent 
of the population is unchurched. Moral 
conditions in the country are not any 
worse than in towns and cities, but 
they are none too good. Many fair 
rural districts could almost be desig- 


nated as “country slums.” The evi- 
dences of petty stealing, unlawful 
hunting, disreputable beer parties, 


Sunday ball games, and open disregard 
of the fourth commandment—all this 
calls for the purifying and uplifting 
power of the church in our rural dis- 
tricts. 

But it must not be imagined that the 
spiritual condition of country life and 
rural churches is altogether dark and 
hopeless. Some cheering and encour- 
aging features have come into the 
situation. First, the various denomi- 


nations have begun to realize the se- 
riousness of 


the loss of their rural 











Top—Laying the Corner Stone of the New Church. 


churches. From these have come in 
days past the substantial groups that 
formed the beginning of so many of 
the splendid churches in towns and 
cities; from these have come also 
scores and hundreds of young men and 
women who entered the work of the 
ministry and the mission field. In a 
certain denomination. a rural church 
holds the record for furnishing its 
foreign missionaries. John Walker 
Dinsmore, in his book, “The Scotch- 
Irish in America,” tells of two rural 
churches, in Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, originally forming one 
pastoral charge, from which there 
went, during the first century of their 
existence, more than one hundred can- 
didates for the ministry. Also from 
these same two churches more than 
four hundred of their men went out 
to become elders in other congrega- 
tions. Many illustrations could be 
given to show that in years past, and 
even now, the rural churches are giv- 
ing of their best to others. So, realiz- 
ing the loss of this valuable source of 








Middle—The New Church. 
Bottom—A Community Dinner. 





supply with the decline of their rurg 
churches, careful surveys and studies 
have been made as to the decline of 
rural Christianity. These matters 
have been brought before special con- 
ferences on rural life, as well as before 
denominational gatherings. Both the 
church and the state have beep 
aroused, and have adopted some cop. 
structive measures for the betterment 
of these conditions. 


Then, the rural churches themselves 
have been awakened and encourage 
Many have gotten a new vision of 
their needs and opportunities; new 
methods have been adopted; new 
equipment has been provided; finan- 
cial assistance has been given; a new 
spirit and life have taken possession, 
And out of ali this there has come 
forth a new type of country church, 
which is successfully méeting the g0- 
cial, intellectual and religious needs 
of modern rural America. That many 
churches will yet pass out of exigt- 
ence is almost inevitable; but there is 
not much reason why hundreds of oth- 
ers should not live and prosper. They 
occupy needy outlying fields with hun- 
dreds of homes about them. They are 
in the midst of rich and flourishing 
districts, and would form ideal com- 
munity centers. The country gener- 
ally is virgin soil for missionary ef- 
fort. There is rich opportunity for 
Christian organization and develop- 
ment, but it must have regard to the 
peculiar condition and difficulties of 
the rural situation. 

Thus far in our study we have con- 
sidered the rural church problem only 
in a general way. Let us now look at 
it a little more closely, and study a 
few of the most prominent causes of 
the decline of rural churches, and see 
how these problems may be met and 
solved. 

Many churches have declined be- 
cause they were too conservative or 
sectarian in spirit. These churches 
were perhaps originally made up of a 
select number of Scotch, English or 
Irish families, that intended the church 
especially for themselves, and were 
not at all anxious that many foreign- 
ers of German or Dutch or Scandina- 
vian nationality should come in among 
them. Of course, this is not true of 
the above named peoples only, and 
there are many notable exceptions. 
But because of this spirit, many of 
the churches have failed to become 
community churches; they have failed 
to get hold of any but their own peo- 
ple; and now since the original fami- 
lies have died out or moved away, and 
the community has filled up with peo- 
ple of othef nationalities, the member- 
ship has become small, it has no hold 
on the community, and the result is 
decline and death. 


Our country churches must there- 
fore put on a different spirit; they 
must adopt a wide, brotherly, neigh- 
borly spirit; they must have a kind, 
generous spirit of toleration toward 
people of other languages and ideals. 
Instead of being content to minister 
to a chosen few, our rural churches 
especially must aim to minister to all 
classes, and give the blessings of the 
church to all the people of the com- 
munity, regardless of creed or na- 
tionality. 

Now, there are many ways of mak- 
ing the church the center for the en- 
tire community. 

(1) If the members themselves are 
active, they will be constantly inviting 
their unchurched friends and neigh- 
bors to attend the services and social 
doings, and welcome them most cor- 
dially when they are present. The 
social spirit of country people is quiet 
and unassuming, and many members 
do not realize that they should be 
more aggressive in extending the wel- 
come of the church to all the people 
of the neighborhood. There should be 
good ushers. There should be a se 
son of general hand-shaking after 
service. Oftentimes neighbors 
children can be induced to att 
church and Bible school by the offer 
of a ride or a friendly invitation. 

(2) The pastor of a rural chu 
should not hesitate to call on all the 
familes in his territory, and become 
as thoroly acquainted with them as 
possible. He can not do this in @ 
weeks. He will call in case of of 
ness, and offer his help in times 
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“One Type—In Two Sizes 
Built Like No Other Car 


This model plant— covering 45 
acres—was built and equipped for 
this single type. 

Itis designed to build this one type 
at a cost which none can match. 
John W. Bate, the great efficiency 
expert, has spent millions of dollars 
to do that. ee 

The savings go into extras. So 
the Mitchell has a wealth of features 
which other cars omit. 

All Mitchell cars are designed by 
our artists, and built by our own 
craftsmen. So each style is exclusive. 


A Distinctive Car 

Mr. Bate has worked 14 years to 
perfect this factory and: this car. 
Every building, machine and 
method shows the last word in 
efficiency. 

His methods save us on this year’s 
output about $4,000,000. And all 
that goes into-Mitchell extra values. 

Our latest models are the result 
of more than 700 improvements 
made by Mr. Bate. He spent ayear 
in Europe to get some of the ideas. 

So the Mitchell offers, in many 
ways, what you cannot find else- 
where. 


Unique Features 


The latest Mitchells embody these 
distinct attractions: 


31 Extra Features— 
24 Per Cent Added Luxury— 
100 Per Cent Over-Strength. 


There are 31 features, most of 
which all other cars omit. Each is 
something you will want. Go see 
them. These are paid for by our 
factory savings. 


On this year’s models we add 24 
per cent to the cost of finish, uphol- 
stery and trimming. Our new body 
plant saves the money to do that. 
This makes the Mitchell the luxury 
car of its class. 


In the past three years we have 
doubled our margins of safety. Now 
each important part shows 100 per 
cent over-strength. 





TWO SIZES 


—a roomy, 7-passenger Six, 
Mitchell, 127-inch wheelbase anda 


highly-developed 48- horsepower motor. 
Price $1460, f. o. b. Racine 


Mitchell Junior~* 5-passenger Six 


similar lines 
with 120-inch epiaitias and a 40-horse- 
power motor—-inch smaller bore. 


Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 


Also six styles of enclosed and convert- 
ible bodies. Also new Club Roadster. 











To Double Car Life 


The object of this new standard 
is to double car life. Over 440 parts 
are built of toughened steel. Safety 
parts are all oversize. Parts which 
get a major strain are built of 
Chrome-Vanadium. 


Our engine test is 10,000 miles 
without wear. Our gear test is 
50,000 pounds per tooth. Our 
spring test calls for limitless service. 
Not one Bate cantilever spring has 
broken in the two years we have 
used them. 


One Size, $1150 


Mitchell Junior is about like the 
Mitchell, but a slightly smaller car. 
Still it has a 120-inch wheelbase. It 
is the marvel of Motordom this 
year in the value that it gives. See 
which size you like best. 

You will want these extras. And, 
when you know, you will want a 
Bate-built car. It means acomplete 
car, a smart car and a lifetime car. 
It is the last word in efficiency. Let 
your dealer show it to you before 
the spring over-demand. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Ine. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Any oil 
before use 














The greatest cause of friction in 
.your automobile or tractor engine is 
sediment in the oil. 

The center bottleshowsthe amount 
of black sediment in ordinary auto- 
mobile oil after 500 miles of use. 

Sediment is caused by heat. The 
temperature of any engine ranges 
from 200° to 10002. This terrific heat 

‘breaks down all ordinary oil, causing 
sediment and friction. 


Damage is permanent 


Oil that contains a large amount of 
sediment causes friction and wear. 
That is because the sediment takes 
the place of the liquid oil. Then the 
metal to metal surfaces are pressed 
into each other and the microscopic 
teeth grab and cut. 

Damage caused in this way cannot 
be repaired. Sooner or later you must 
throw away the worn parts and buy 
new ones. 


How scientist saves friction 

Mr. F. E. Faulkner, of the Platt 
& Washburn Refining Company, has 
discovered a way to eliminate almost 
all sediment and save friction. 

Notice the sediment test illustrated 
above. It shows 50% of sediment in 
ordinary oil, as against 5* or 6* in 
Veedol—over seven times as much in 
the ordinary oil as in Veedol! 

This is the best test of a lubricant’s 
efficiency. It is used and endorsed 
by the U.S. Bureau of Standards. 

Veedol is unlike ordinary oil because it 
is made by the Faulkner Process. This 
new discovery, used exclusively by this 
company,gives Veedol its remarkable heat- 
resisting and wear-resisting properties. 

Veedol resists heat—does not evaporate 
rapidly—does not carbonize if your motor 
is in good condition—and reduces sediment 
86%. This means that by using Veedol, you 
will save friction and wear, and greatly re- 
duce your operating expenses. 


60c to make test will 


save you over $50 a year 
For 60c more than the cost of ordinary 
oil, you can buy five gallons of Veedol— 
enough to run 2,000 to 5,000 miles. Soyou 
can easily compare operating costs, 


Ordinary oil 
after use 


Veedol 
after use 
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Scientist finds way to save 
friction in gasoline engines 


60c to make test will save you over $50 a year 


Make the test as follows: Clean out the 
crank case of your engine. Fill it with 
kerosene. Run your motor 30 seconds under 
its own power. Draw out all kerosene and 
refill with Veedol. Then make a test run 
over a familiar road, including steep hills 
and straight, level stretches. 

Since sediment is the greatest cause of 
friction, when you eliminate 86% of the sed- 
iment, you save wear and expense. 

The road test will prove this. You will 
find that your motor has acquired new 
pick-up and hill-climbing ability, It will 
have less vibration and will give greater 
gasoline mileage. That is due to the sav- 
ing of friction. 

Users of Veedol find that these savings 
average from $50 to $115 a year. 

Veedol is the ideal lubricant for all gasoline 
engines—automobile, motor boat, tractor and 
stationary engines. One test will prove to you 
the efficiency of this wonderful heat-resisting 
lubricant. 


Buy Veedol Today 


Over 12,000 dealers sell Veedol. Each dealer 
has a Veedol Lubrication Chart which specifies 
the correct grade of lol for your car or 
tractor for both Summer and Winter use. If 
you cannot get V 2edol, write for name of dealer 
whocansupply you. Buyacan of Veedol today 
—begin now to get full efficiency from your car, 

A convenient 
pouring device is 
supplied with eaci 
metal container. 

Supplied in— 

Sealed Cans 
%-gal.,l-gal.,b-gale. 
Steel Drums 
15-gals., 28-gals., 
63-gals. 
Oak Barrels 
28-gals., 60-gals. 

Guaranteed when 

sold in the original 


package. = 
Send 10c tor 88-page Book 
Send 10c for roswe-onm book on the construc- 
tion and lubrication of automobiles, motor boats, trac- 
tors and stationary engines. No other book at any 
price contains as mruch information on this subject. 
PLATT & WASHBURN REFINING COMPANY 
1863 Bowling Green Building New York 


Use Grease of Tested Quality 
The Sediment Test shows you how far Veedol 
excels ordinary oil; Veedol Grease is equally 
superior to ordinary grease. 

There is a Veedol Grease for every purpose :— 
1. Veepo..Cur GREASE. wherethehousingsare 
2 VEEpo.t Graraite = 7¢ tight. . 
Grease—For general 4.VEEDOL TRANS-GEAR 
lubrication, springs Hag ey ee 
and water pump. in tight housings. 


8. Veepot TRANS-GEAR For washing your car try 
ComPpouND—For gears Keal, the new soap. 
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sorrow and bereavement. Many coun- 
try people are “shy” of preachers, but 
this feeling can soon be overcome so 
that they will regard the preacher as 
the pastor of the whole community, 
and ask for his services at weddings 
and funerals. A country pastor should 
not hesitate to attend a few farm sales 
in his viciinty, for the purpose of 
meeting the boys and men of the com- 
munity. They will be pleased to see 
him. He may also reach the teachers 
and children by a round of visits to 
the schools each year, and giving a 
talk upon some subject of interest to 
the children. 

(3) Our country churches may be 
made more popular by an attractive 
signboard, by some neat advertising, 
and by a number of weekly items in 
the columns of the local papers. The 
writer’s local church and community 
have been written up weekly almost 
continuously for over thirty years, and 
scarcely a week passes without men- 
tion of the church and its activities. 
Passing by auto thru Iowa last sum- 
mer, we came by several open country 
churches, and only one of them had 
an attractive name that could be read. 
It, too, showed signs of life as the 
remains of a big Fourth of July picnic 
indicated. 

(4) Our country churches should 
make much of special days, such as 
Go-to-Church Day, Mothers’ Day, Chil- 
dren’s Day, patriotic days, Christmas, 
faster, and other occasions. The 
community generally come out for 
these special occasions. These also 
will offer opportunity to use the chil- 
dren and the musical ability of the 








building is of the same old, familiar 
type. Perhaps no changes or improve- 
ments have been made since it was 
built; just one loi room, boxy, 
straight, board seats, old-style win- 
dows, smoky oil lamps, ugly coal 
stoves, no furnishings, no class-rooms, 
no basement, nothing but a big, bare 
room, unattractive and inconvenient, 
In this is assembled on Sabbath a con- 
gregation of people, women with cry- 
ing babies, a Sabbath school of ener- 
getic boys and girls, a regular babel 
of noise ‘and confusion—while perhaps 
all around the church are a score of 
automobiles, showing the wealth and 
prosperity of fhe place. 

Such a condition of things will no 
longer do for our country churches, 
and does not commend them to a pro- 
gressive rural people. Things good 
and beautiful are appreciated in the 
country as well as elsewhere. Our 
rural congregations must _ provide 
themselves with more attractive and 
convenient buildings. They must have 
better parsonages. They should make 
their whole church properties so at- 
tractive and commodious that they be- 
come the pride of the neighborhood, 
and make aggressive pastors willing 
to settle there as readily as in towns 
and cities. 

It is an encouraging sign that so 
many rural congregations are begin- 
ning to realize the necessity and ad- 
vantage of having a better equipment. 
Many have therefore enlarged and re- 
modeled their old buildings, set them 
on a good basement, installed new 
heating and lighting plants, and added 
new furniture. Such improvements 
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Church Grdunds Contain Seren Ceres 


Pauablice 


young people and friends of the con- 
gregation. 

It is naturally understood that the 
religious aims and purpose of the 
church must be first and foremost. 
Everything else must be properly 
subordinated to this. There is noth- 
ing that will so firmly establish and 
build up the life of a rural church as 
the strong and attractive preaching 
of the gospel, the activity of a well 
organized Bible school and _ faithful 
pastoral oversight. 

But there is no reason why the 
church should not vitally interest it- 
self in everything that will affect the 
life of the community for good. It 
should be interested in the boys and 
girls and their play, in the young peo- 
ple and their social amusements, in 
the farmer and his problems, in the 
schools and their betterment. School 
fairs, athletic meets, ball games, play 
days, picnics, home-comings, celebra- 
tions, song festivals, lecture courses, 
literary societies, farmers’ gatherings 
—all these seem to form a part of the 
activities of the modern country 
church. However, let churches beware 
of running to extremes along these 
lines. Let no one think that strong 
and substantial rural churches can be 
established by spasmodic efforts along 
the line of social service. 

A second problem in the decline of 
many rural churches is their old build- 
ings and lack of equipment. Most of 
our country churches have the same 
buildings with which they began thir- 
ty or forty years ago. All around on 
prosperous farms are new barns, silos 
and splendid new houses, with all the 
modern conveniences, But the church 





High way 


invariably add new interest and life 
to the work. 

Many congregations also in recent 
years have built splendid new church- 
es, and many others are preparing to 
build. Several fine illustrations of 
such remodeled and new churches 
have appeared in Wallaces’ Farmer, 
They ought to be published more fre- 
quently, to give vision and inspiration 
to hundreds of discouraged churches. 
Vision is what the rural church needs, 
and when it gets that, it can easily 
provide itself with a new building and 
equipment, and enjoy as large a mea- 
sure of spiritual blessing as churches 
have anywhere. The writer is famil- 
iar with a congregation in Benton 
county, Iowa, of less than a hundred 
members, where for several years the 
people had been thinking and plan- 
ning for a better rural community thru 
the church as a center. They decided 
last fall to enlarge their grounds, tear 
down their old building, and erect 4 
convenient and attractive modern 
brick church suited to their needs. 
When the finance committee made the 
canvass of the neighborhood in De- 
cember, so hearty and generous was 
the response that in one week over 
$11,000 was secured in good pledges. 
Sufficient labor for excavating and 
hauling of material was also prom- 
ised. Architects’ plans have been 
adopted, and everything is now ready 
to begin building operations as soon 
as‘*spring opens. This is the real way 
to build new churches and to enlist 
the interest of a whole neighborhood. 
The erection of a new modern church 
with all its attendant interests and 
efforts will mark an epoch in the his- 
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—— 
tory of # community which will affect 
its life for good while to come. 

The writer wishes to mention with 
modesty his experiences in such an 
undertaking during the summer of 
1914. It was an experience of genuine 
pleasure and profit, and united a whole 
community as almost nothing else 
could. The congregation of which he 
fg pastor is known as the Amity Uni- 
ted Presbyterian Church, | and is lo- 
cated in a rich and beautiful farming 
section in one of the north central 
townships of Tama county, Iowa. Its 
jocal designation is always “Amity 
Church,” and so well known is it as a 
Jand mark that farm sales are often 
pilled with reference to its location. 
This church has had a long and hon- 
orablo history. Since its beginning, in 
1873, only four pastors have minis- 
tered to it, and the first of these, Dr. 
Jj. M. Hamilton, rounded out twenty- 
five years. Its membership was never 
large, yet during all the changes and 
migrations of the years, it has main- 
tained its place and influence in the 
community, and today counts its mem- 
bers 2nd adherents from about sixty 
families. During all those years the 
church has given out generously of its 
life and means; 140 families have re- 
moved from tts bounds; it has peid for 
home expenses, including the erection 
of its two buildings, about $60,000, and 
for missions and benevolences not less 
than $25,000, or a total of $85,000. Six- 
teen young men and women have gone 
out into the ministry and the mission 
field, and many others have become 
active workers in other places. 

The first building was erected in 
1879. It was somewhat larger and 
better than the prevailing type, and 
still a good structure when it was 
torn down. Yet for some years past 
there had been a_ growing feeling 


among the people that a modern build- , 


ing would increase our facilities and 
opportunities, altho the matter was 
never openly agitated. At the annual 
meeting in January, the new church 
project was mentioned and discussed, 
but several thought it advisable not 
to hurry the-matter. Others thought 
that the old building was still good 
enough. A few days later a special 
meeting was called, and a committee 
of three persons was named to can- 
vass the community and see what 
could be done. This committee went 
to work with a will, canvassed the 
whole community, and in a couple of 
weeks reported that they had $8,000 
fn pledges. It was then soon decided 
to build a new brick church on the 
site of the old one, to cost between 
$16,000 and $12,000. A building com- 
mittee of seven members was appoint- 
ed, plans and specifications were se- 
cured, and the project was under way. 
100d weather and roads during March 
favored the tearing down of the old 
structure, the excavating for the base- 
ment, and the hauling of all the brick 
and other material. All this was done 
with an enthusiasm and codéperation 
that was wonderful. From thirty to 
forty men were daily on the scene; in 
one afternoon over forty wagon loads 
of brick were hauled out from a fac- 
tory five miles distant; caroads of 
sand and tile blocks generally came 
out in one trip. Everybody helped. 

Building operations began about the 
first of June, and moved along nicely 
during the summer. The laying of the 
cornerstone was made significant with 
songs and speeches. Preaching serv- 
ices were held in different school- 
nouses, on the church lawn, and later 
in the basement of the new ‘church. 
By the middle of December, the build- 
ing was all completed. December 20th 
was set for Dedication Day. Several 
days of feasting and fellowship pre- 
ceded and followed. It was a great oc- 
casion, and the whole community re- 
joiced in it. 

The new church cost $10,000 in mon- 
fy, and was practically all paid for 
before the day of dedication. Count- 
ing all free labor donated and old ma- 
terial used, it was valued at $12,000 or 
$13,000. It is not a costly structure, 
but good in appearance, convenient in 
arangement, and admirably adapted to. 
all the social and religious needs of 
the community. -It has given all its 
members and friends a new interest in 
things. It was an effort worth while. 
In addition to the church, a large new 


am was erected, at a cost of some 


$1,200 or $1 ,300. 


a readers of this paper an idea of 
ad Whole church plant. It is quite 
‘e@l, but not beyond the reach of 
other rural communities, 
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‘Ghe Most Beautifil Car in America 


The Final Test of Quality 


T IS a matter of record in fifteen of 

the principal cities that Paige used 
cars bring a higher price—proportion- 
ate to first cost——than any other 
American automobiles. 

And here, after all is said and done, is 
the final test of quality. 

A used car has been ‘‘thru the mill.”’ 
It’s motor and all of it’s working parts 
have been subjected to constant strain. 

Its ‘‘finish’’ has been knocked off—éf it 
will come off at all. 

Its gears, its rear axle and its trans- 
mission have endured the punishment 
of day-in and day-out pounding. All 
of its weakness is plainly evident— 
and likewise its strength. 

The used car either stands before you a 
broken down, dispirited ‘‘has been’’ 
—or a strong, robust champion of 
many battlies—ready and eager for 
all the service that man can give it. 

That, we repeat, is the final test of 
quality. 

And in this test the Paige stands su- 
preme. After fifteen, twenty-fwe, thirty- 
fe thousand miles. of service, there is 


still enough GOODNESS left in a Paige 
to command the record price in used car 
markets. 

Frankly, now, is there anything that we 
could tell you about our product that 
would be more convincing? Could 
you have any better guarantee that a 
Paige is all that we claim it to be— 
all that you could possibly expect it 
to be? 

As to the selection of a model, this is 
simply a matter of your own per- 
sonal requirements. 

In our line there are two seven-passen- 
ger cars, a five-passenger car and two 
roadsters. You, alone, can make a 
choice, but please remember that you 
can’t make a mistake. For all of these 
models are Paiges—blood brothers of 
the same strain. That is the really 
important thing. 

But don’t lose any time. See your 
Paige dealer today. Let him give 
you the kind of demonstration that 
will definitely settle your automobile 
problem and place your order while we 
can still promise early deliveries. 





Linwood ‘‘Six - 39’’ 5- passenger - - $1175 f. 0. b. Detroit 
Fairfield ‘‘Six-46’’ 7 - passenger - - $1375 f. o. b. Detroit 
Stratford ‘‘Six-51’’ 7- passenger - - $1495 f. o. b. Detroit 
Brooklands ‘‘Six-51’’ 2- and 4-passenger - $1695 f. 0. b. Detroit: 
Dartmoor ‘‘Six -39’’ 2- or 3-passenger Roadster $1175 £. 0. b. Detroit 


Complete Line of Enclosed Cars 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
201 McKinstry Ave., Detroit, Michigan 
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This KIRSTIN Horse Power Puiler, used 
by the KIRSTIN METHOD, is the cheapest 
and fastest way known for clearing land 
ready for the plow. We will guarantee you 
a saving of 10% to 50% over any other 
method. Over 40,000 in use. Ali steel con- 
struction combines great strength and light 
weight. Clears two acres from one anchor. 
Easily moved. Can be used with single 
double, and triple power as needed. ill 
pull any size stump. Guaranteed fifteen 
years, flaw or no flaw. ; 

Automatic take-up for making quick 
hitches. Foot for foot of cable, KIRSTIN 
covers more ground than any other machine, 
Easy on horses and man. Ten-day trial in 
your stump field. 

eel uick— write for our 
special Profit Sharing Plan to early 
buyers and our big Free Book— “The 


Gold in Your Stump Land. 
A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY . 
'6846 Ludington St. Escanaba, Mich. 


makers in the world of Stump Pull 
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‘PortablePower 
ixela You KTH COST | 


Put your Ford to 
work grinding op, pumas water, running ele- 
Vator, sawing wood, dozens of other 


22.50, (leas than 1-6 cost of 6 or 8 h. p. gas en- 

ine) and with the Ford engine gives you mostre= 

lable and cheapest power —_ e. Takes less gas0- 

ine. Noc es in car. With our erank socket just 

hook on the Schluter start to work. Att 

leas than minute's time without screws, bol 

nuts. No wear on car. Nothingruns but engine, 

A proven success and sold with our five day free 

arantesn. Order direct from 

for Our big Free Circulars 

F. Elmberg Co., 32 Main St. ia. 
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CUP ELEVA 


“MEYERS” STATIONARY 
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a THE FARMER. 


IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Catalogue showing eight styles with Crib Plans 
which save you money, free. Write for it today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. Box 269 MORTON, ILL. 




















E-B Standard Mower 
The Largest Mower in the World 


Cuts aswath any width up to 8 ft. wide. Compen- 


sating lever and spring carries the cutter bar on the 
drive wheels, increases traction, does away with side 
draft and weight on horses’ necks. Standard Mow- 
ers are one of the many implements in the E-B line. 
Backed by 65 years’ experience. 
Look for the E-B trade mark on 
the implements you buy. Itis 
our pledge of quality and your 
guide to easier, better, more 





profitable farming. 
ome me Ci eenedeedll 
Emerson-Brantingham implement Co., (inc.), 45 W. tron St., Rockford, Hi!. 

Please send me free literature on articles checked: 








Plows Listers E-B 12-20 Tractor 
Harrows | Gas Engines Emerson Model L 12-20 
Cultivators Wagons } Big Four ‘'20" Tractor 
Mowers Buggies Reeves 40" Tractor 
Spreaders Auto Trailers | Engine Plows 
Orilis Potato Machinery | Steam Engines 
Planters Saw Mills | Threshers 
Hay Toots | Baling Presses { | Corn Sheliers 
Name = 
Address : 











A third serious problem of our rural 
churches is the difficulty of securing 
and keeping suitable pastors. It is sur- 
prising how few men the Lord seems 
to be calling to our country fields. It 
is strange how few men are preaching 
in the country because they love the 
work or realize its importance. A 
great many pastors are staying in the 
country not from choice, but from 
force of circumstances. They are old 
or almost worn-out, or perhaps they 
have missed their calling and imagine 
that the country people will not know 
it. Or, if they are young, they feel too 
inexperienced to tackle a city job; so 
they practice a while on the farmers, 
until they learn the business ,and get a 
stock of sermons on hand, and then 
suddenly feel called to a langer (7?) 
field in a town or city. 

Our rural churches, are suffering 
woefully from just such a condition of 
things. They have suffered all too 
much from short pastorates, minis- 
terial exploiting, and indefinitely long 
vacancies. This has been responsible 
for the decline of hundreds of church- 
es. It is positively cruel for a minister 
to leave suddenly when he has been on 
the field only a short time, and when 
the hopes and ambitions of the people 
have just been aroused to attempt 
greater and better things. No man can 
hope to get a very firm hold of a large 
rural community in a short pastorate 
of one or two years. And no pastor 
can truly enter into the spirit and life 
of the people if he has ambitions set 
on some other place. A _ successful 
country pastor must be a man who 
understands rural life, who loves plain 
country people, and who is adapted to 
that work. The hope of the country 
church is the long pastorate. It takes 
time to build and mold the life of a 
rural community. Many of our flour- 
ishing churches have been built up by 
able pastors who invested the services 
of a lifetime in one field. Let no pas- 
tor hesitate to take charge of a needy 
rural field and “be buried from the 
world”, as some thixk. An aggressive 
country pastor is not a “buried” man. 
He will be the chief man in his com- 
munity; his field of work will be con- 
stantly enlarging; he will find occa- 
sion to use his best talents as preacher 
and organizer. And he will greatly 
enjoy the independence and freedom 
under which he can work. 

But there is another side of this 
problem of pastors for our rural 
charges. And that is the matter of, 
small salaries and inadequate support. 
The salaries of many pastors are far 
too low for them to stay long in the 
country. With the cost of living in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, they 
can not afford to sacrifice their salary 
for the sake of the field. Yet many 
are doing it. I know of one country 
pastor who a few years ago sacrificed 
$1,500 in five years by staying in a 
country charge. No man can possibly 
afford to do this at the present high 
cost of things. 

There are 7,500 ministers in this 
country, outside of 150 of our large 
cities, who receive an average salary 
of only $573. The average salary of 
a railroad engineer is $1,200; of police- 
men, $1,100; of superintendents and 
principals in our high schools, $1,024. 
Most of our farm hands get from $40 
to $50 per month, with free board 
and washing, while many of our col- 
lege trained farm managers get from 
$1,200 to $1,800 per year. Why should 
the salaries of able and aggressive 
pastors be less than these? A thou- 
sand dollars and free parsonage should 
be the minimum salary. And there 
should be with every rural charge a 
few acres of ground, the advantage of 
which would be worth one or two hun- 
dred dollars a year. Too many country 
church plants consist of nothing but 
an acre of land adjoining a forsaken 
ceinetery. They should not be mere 
“spots,” but attractive “places” in the 
sense of the _ old-fashioned word 
“elebe.” .Our country manses should 
be more attractive and convenient. In 
fact, the general equipment of our 
rural churches should be made so in- 
viting and convenient that an ambi- 
tious pastor and his family can live 
there in comfort and work with suc- 
cess. Rich and prosperous communi- 
ties can not hope to keep good pas- 
tors with low salaries and poor equip- 
ment. 

All this brings us to the considera- 
tion of the need of modern methods in 
the country church, especially in its 
business and financial affairs. The 


majority of our rural churches are 
struggling and dying because of finan- 














Standards of Service 


In rural communities clusters 
of mail delivery boxes at the 
crossroads evidence Uncle 
Sam’s postal service. Here the 
neighbors trudge from their 
homes—perhaps a few yards, 
perhaps a quarter mile or so— 
for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the 
government postal system, still 
the service rendered by its mail 
carriers is necessarily restricted, 
as the country dweller knows. 


Long before rural delivery 
was established the Bell System 
began to link up the farmhouse 
with the neighboring towns and 





One Policy 


villages. One-fourth of the 
10,000,000 telephones in the 
Bell System are rural. They 
reach more places than there 
are post offices. Along the 
highways and private lanes the 
telephone poles lead straight up 
to the farmer's door. 


He need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in winter, 
nor grope along dark roads at 


night for friendly news or aid 7 


in time of trouble. Right in the 
heart of his home is his tele- 
phone. It is the American 
farmer's key to the outside 
world, and in no other country 
is it found, 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
. AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Servite 





GRAND DETOUR PLOWS 
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‘Two of the largest tractor manufactu 
They’ve tried them out with the ot 


For small machines, there’s no 
—fits any small tractor perfectly. 


Mention size and make of tractor. 


566 Depot 








THE CHOICE OF EXPERTS 


know Grand Detours will help their tractors make good. 
Grand Detours will get the most out of your tractor. 


Comes in 1-2, 2-3 and 3-4 bottom sizes with detachable rear beam and bottom 


turns short. Write for folder telling why it’s the right plow for you. 





GRAND DETOUR PLOW 
COMPANY 
Established 1887 


rers sellGrand Detour Plows exclusively. 
her makes, and found them best. They 


plow like the Grand Detour ‘‘Junior.’” 


Pin-break hitch—power-lift; backs up— 






Aye. Dixon, Ill. 








Get the benefit of our 





BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 





BOVEE’S PIPELESS FURNACES 


Bovee’s Central Heating Furnaces 
Bovee’s Regular Piped Furnaces 


At Manufacturer’s Prices : 
SAVE 40% OF COST 
Save One-Third of Your Fuel 


facturing and installing furnaces. Get our positive Guarantee 
(and it’s good). Get our free three-colur catalog. 


195 W. Eighth Street, 


21 years’ experience in manu- 





WATERLOO, IOWA 
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you se 


variety of sty 


ine. Insist 
buy has the 


It is “Standard” Plumbing, 


/ Dept.209 Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ures for the Home’— 


and youought tohave it when 


lect plumbinj, for your 


new or remodeled house. We 
send with it a new Sink Booklet. 


“Standard” 


Plumbing Fixtures 


represent the longest and broadest ex- 
perience in manufacture—the preatest 


les and prices. What- 


ever your plumbin, needs, you will 
find useful service in “Standard”. Ask 
“0 plumber about this old, reliable 


that every fixture you 
Green and Gold label. 


Write today for free 
copies of the books. 


Mfz. Co. 
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Batteries 


As with 
your motor- 
boat, so with 
your tractor, 
auto or sta- 
tionary en- 
gine—for de- 
pendability 
use Colum- 
bias. 


National Carbon Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Fabnestoek spring-clin bind- 
bests, bo extra charge, 
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TUMPS too big. Get the 


_* richest, most productive land 
into oes Make more money. 
Hercules o 

Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 


n 30 days’ free trial. 


free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
957 25th Street 
ENTERViLLE, IOWA 



























cial difficulties. But are the people of 
the farming sections of this middle 
west so poor that they are unable to 
support their churches? No! They 
are not poor; they are nearly all well- 
to-do and prospering beyond measure. 
We do not need to give figures and 
statistics. Think of the wealth added 
by the increase of land values. Think 
of the high prices received for all farm 
products the past few years. At a re- 


cent farm sale in this vicinity, amount-. 


ing to over $6,300, practically all the 
stuff was paid for in cash and checks. 
And we were told that this is the rule 
at sales in many sections. Talk about 
the financial ability of the farmers to 
support the church! No class of peo- 


_ple is more able. 


It is not the lack of financial 
ability, but the use of poor methods 
that is starving our churches. What 
is needed generally is a right concep- 
tion of the duty and ways of sup- 
porting the church. It must be re- 
garded not as an object of charity, 
but as the Lord’s enterprise in the 
community. It should be put above 
roads and bridges and schools. The 
blessings of the church and the serv- 
ices of a minister are worth paying for 
as much as the \goods of a merchant 
and the services of a doctor. Money 
given for the support of the church 
must not be regarded as merely given 
away, but as an investment for the 
highest and best things for the com- 
munity. Our country people must 
learn to give as a Christian duty, and 
“as the Lord has prospered them.” 
Our rural churches must do away with 
clap-trap schemes for raising) money. 
Dinners and _ socials and suppers 
should be given principally for social 
purposes. If our congregations expect 
to solve their financial difficulties they 
must fall in line with such approved 
methods as the every-member can- 
vass, the individual pledge system, 
the use of weekly envelopes, and put 
these matters in the hands of an effi- 
cient treasurer. He will keep the 
members informed by monthly state- 
ments and reports, and the people will 
grow into the grace of giving, and 
the church will prosper. 

Now, then, this study of the rural 
churches problems could be continued 
along other lines; other difficulties 
might be mentioned; the problem of 
the short-lease renter, of the absentee 
landlord, of changes and removals, of 
holding, the boys and girls on the farm. 
There are many rural problems affect- 
ing the church. The outlook is often 
dark and discouraging; but we believe 
that it is not without some hopeful 
and encouraging features. We believe 
that a bright new era is dawning for 
rural America. 

Rural mail and parcels post, tele- 
phones, electric lights and_ trolley 
lines, good roads, autos, improved 
machinery, better farming, convenient 
farm buildings, modern homes, con- 
solidated schools, the influence of our 
state agricultural colleges—all these 
have powerfully affected rural condi- 
tions and helped to change the drudg- 
ery and lonesomeness of farm life. 
Farming is fast coming into the ranks 
of a profession. This is as it should 
be. Many rural districts, especially 
thruout Iowa and Ililnois, are veritable 
Edens of beauty and fertility. The 
people are happy and prosperous. A 
“back to the soil” movement has really 
set in. And we believe that in the 
midst of this prosperity and progress, 
the modern aggressive type of country 
church can be made to live and pros- 
per along with the social and economic 
development of this age. 





Popcorn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How much popcorn does it take to 
plant an acre? How does popcorn yield 
per acre?” 

The ordinary White Rice variety of 
popcorn is planted at the rate of two 
or three quarts per acre. The rows 
are put three feet four inches, or three 
feet six inches apart, and the kernels 
are dropped about every eight inches, 


| or else are dropped about five kernels 


to the hill. Ordinarily, the yield is 
not quite so large as the yield of field 
corn on the same kind of soil, say 
three-fourths as much. Popcorn is 
grown in very much the same way as 
field corn, but it is more essential to 


make sure that the popcorn gets ripe: 


before frost. For this reason, it gen- 
erally is wise not to plant after the 
first of June. 














Merely a sample of the designs . 


ates umole of te dees _— 
Do We Know Your Dislikes? 


You don’t want old style designs in your woodwork? In 
our big new catalog—see it at your dealer’s—every design 
has been modernized and approved by architectural artists. 

You don’t want woodwork that will show its weakness 
in a few months—cracks, warping, buckling, etc.? The 
lumber in Cuk#iS Woodwork is selected by experts and 
handled by master workmen. 

You don’t want gaping joints, hard-working doors and 
drawers? CuktiS Woodwork is made like fine furniture. 

Is it any wonder that we mark such woodwork with our 
name? Look for this mark— 


ae 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 
Woodwork bearing this mark is as faultless as good intent, skill and ac- 
curate machines can make it. Besides, it’s shipped on the dates set for 


shipping. Go to your lumber dealer for Cy #;§ Woodwork and avoid 
even the disappointment of delay. 


Home Books FREE 




































Doors Clip the coupon and send it in for your choice, They 
ows q i 9 
bor ny are. “Better Built Homes,” Vol. II — $2700 and under; 
eras Vol. III — $2700 to $4500. They. show floor plans and 

Windows exterior and interior views. Which shall we send you? 
Screen Doors & 

Bg THE CURTIS COMPANIES 

Newels 
Bowels SERVICE BUREAU 
Qolonnades 1195-1599 Second Street, Clinton, lowa 
Bookcases ~ 
Mantels Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Window Seats Clinton Iowa Lincoln, Neb, 
Wall Panels Wausau, Wis. Chicago i Minacapelis 

Ceiling Beams Oklahoma Cit Detroit 

Mouldings Sioux City,I. Topeka,Kan, 

fee 9 — Eastern Offices at Tn aa ed 
Porch Balusters Pittsburgh & Washington , = 
Everything in The makers of CURTIS 

Woodwork Woodwork guarantee com- 

plete satisfaction to ite 











users. ‘‘ We’re not satise 
fied unless you are,”’ 
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Companies 
Service 
Bureau 
14%-15% Second 
St., Clinton, lowa 
Without obligation, 
please send me 
Vol. II— Homes, $2700 and 
under; Vol, 11I—Homes, $2700 


to $4500 
Mark the book you wish 
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Did the weather get them? Because you could not get all your crop 
in on time on acconnt of the soft, muddy soil or on account of the sizzl- 
ing heat? Are you not paying too much for labor, in time, money and 
health? If an ENGINE will save your grain, you'll get one in a hurry, | 
won't you? If an ENGINE will save you labor, time, money and health, 
you'll get one, won't you? ‘ 


oD 
73 NewWay Eucine 


Equip your grain binder with an engine and you'll get all your crops 
in on time pogareseme of weather conditions. And you'll save horse- } 


~~ flesh, too. The E does 

the work—the horses just draw 

the binder as they would a wagon. 

Yes, and two horses, WITH AN 

my ENGINE, will cut one-third more grain than 

NY four horses without an engine. 

. ASK YOUR DEALER to show you the 

4} “NEW-WAY.” Write for illustrated cata- 
ty logue No.- 3. mf 


30 Race Street. 
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Do Not Put Up 
With Power That 
Will“Pass”—You 
Want It To “Pull” 


we extravagance goes 
hand in hand with ineffi- 
cient farm power apparatus, Soil 
scratched with light plowing that 
reduces production, crops lost 
with poor threshing that wastes 
the yield soon eat up the saving 
m in the purchase of a cheap 
and light farm engine. The farm 
engine should be a d one, 
j - able of doing work that will 

ng returns in proportion to its 
nt No better engines can be 
found than those that bear the 
Nichols & Shepard name as 
snembers of the 


Red River 
Special Line 


In steam tractors there are five 
sizes and fifteen variants, 13-40 to 
25-85 h.*p., burning any kind of 
fuel, wood, ’ coal or straw. In Oil- 
Gas Tractors two —s are built, 
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Stop Cranking 
Your starter at ga ia solved. 
Here is a practical, inexpensive, re- 
liable, sensible, pape starter that 
does the work. rept ones. Saves wo 
breaking. port of eran ing. Nag. Sune bet 5 
furore, 
ae 


Sim nplex Sta Start Starter @ 


} ~y shor rd | Then, all iTyeu ou have cA 


do,is reach hand trom ¥ seat with 
right hand and pull the little : 
Bandle~you're ‘re off; tha fimple. little PREPAID 
pull Coes the trick—much oocy to any 
wy > ae than crank ever ipaet.s. 
a Simplex—Now 
forth Pra je Fk ve jerked that crank 
pit. cape cox we be Pot antle 
‘e guarantee {i 
when attached 


: peer oans poe Siicoliennl ——y 


to us. 
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Le ag BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO 
72 Cleveland, Ohio 


FARM FENCE. 


CENTS A ROD for | | 
Helen Le ooo Hog Fence, « 
, 4<e. arod for 47-in. 
~ar88 styles Mt ang Poultry and Lawn 


+ ences. Low price 8 Barbed Wire, 
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Patent Your Ideas! 


Books “What to Invent” and “How to Ob- 

tein a Patent” sent free. Send rough sketch 
for free report regarding patentability. 

(CRANDLEE & 1160 F Street; WASHINGTON. 0, C 











Show Corn and Yield 


We have long believed that corn of 
the ideal show type is not necessarily 
high-yielding corn. Ear-to-row work 
back in 1904 and 1905 convinced us of 
that. More recently, partially as a re- 
sult of a study of the splendid work 
done at the Ohio station, and partially 


as a result of continued ear-to-row 
work, we have come to the conclusion 
that for central Iowa, a rather smooth, 
fourteen or sixteen-row ear, eight or 
nine inches long, with a square kernel 
only medium deep, and with rather 
wide spaces between the rows, stands 
at least an even chance with show corn 
from the standpoint of yield. 

Eugene D. Funk, of McLean county, 
Illinois, has had very similar experi- 
ence. In the February 10th issue of 
the Orange Judd Farmer, he relates 
his experience as follows: 

“Twenty years ago, the corn breed- 
ers got together and formulated the 
score card. Each man had a type in 
mind that his particular corn should 
be, and each man was allowed to tell 
his type. I remember that Chester’s 
Leaming was a very rough corn, and 
Collidge’s corn was not so rough, and 
there were several other types. From 
the different types, the score card was 
worked out from a mathematical stand- 
‘point—so much corn in a cubic inch. 
Well, I went home and picked out 
seven different types of corn that dif- 
ferent breeders liked. I got to looking 
over the corn, and found over twenty 
different types. The seven different 
types were picked from the seed of the 
1901 crop, and the next year I started 
to perpetuate each type in a different 
plot. Some of it was much like the 
score-card corn of today, some of it 
was rougher, some medium and some 
smooth; some had the deep, shoe-peg 
kernels. I weighed out each plot each 
year for yield, and six years out of the 
seven, the smooth corn yielded the 
highest. 

“I told the men at a state breeders’ 
meeting in Chicago about this, but I 
was not welcomed with the informa 
tion. However, old Mr. Reid, originator 
of Reid’s Yellow Dent, jumped up and 
said: ‘I told you so, I told you so. I am 
going heme and tend to my own knit- 
ting.’ Mr. Reid never did agree with 
the people who made out the final 
score-card type of corn, but he had to 
grow it in order to sell it. 

“After that, I kept still. Three years 
ago, James Holbert came to our farm 
to breed corn, and I did not tell hima 
word about the results I had found. A 
few weeks ago, he came to me with 
results of experiments to show the 
very same thing that I had found out. I 
told him to pick out several ears typi- 
cal of the sort he had found to be the 
highest yielder. I had saved typical 
ears from all of the plots, so I picked 
several ears from the high-yielding 
plot. When we got our ears of corn 
together, you could hardly tell them 
apart, and they did not correspond with 
the score-card type. 

“T have planted a great many prize- 
winning samples of corn from state 
and national corn shows, and have 
never been able to perpetuate the ideal 
that the score-card standard upholds. 
I have noticed that the winners at 
corn shows do not buy back their prize 
winning samples to plant, but sell them 
to the highest bidder. Now, with my 
Chester White hogs, I always save the 
best, for they are worth as much to 
me as to any other breeder. Those 
prize-winning samples certainly should 
be worth as much to the owners as to 
anyone else. I have proven to my own 
satisfaction that they will not repro- 
duce ears of their kind. I have a lot of 
prize-winning corn from the Bloom- 
ington show there now that I will 
plant next spring, to try out the same 
thing again. I am going to keep try- 
ing it out. I would just like to see 
other men try out experiments along 
this line and prove it different. I am 
not alone in the belief of these things. 
There are corn breeders of national 
reputation who have found out the 
same thing, and there are corn men in 
this state who believe it. 

“James Holbert’s experiments last 
year consisted of 1,000 ears of corn in 
an ear-to-row corn plot. There were 
507 rows of Reid’s Yellow Dent of 
thirty-three strains, 100 rows of Silver 
King, 92 of Boone County White, 100 
of Bloody Butcher, 100 of Leaming 
from three strains, and 100 rows of 
Ninety-day corn. In the fall, the high- 
yielding rows in the plot were picked 
out, and, of course, carefully weighed 
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Concrete walks keep a lot of mud from being tracked into this home, 


A Simple Concrete Job 


Women like a concrete walk from house to 


barn. It keeps mud out of the house. Concrete 
steps and a concrete slab around the pump are also 
simple, inexpensive and permanent improvements. 


You can easily build these yourself. The only 
materials necessary are portland cement, sand, and 
pebbles or broken stone. Your local dealer has the 
cement. You can probably dig the sand and pebbles 
on your farm or nea:'b - 


Concrete is the material used for city sidewalks 
because it lasts. You want your walks to last, too. 


Our free illustrated Bulletin No. 137 will tell you how to 
build concrete walks, concrete feeding floors and barnyard 
pavements. Write for your copy. 
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Does Work x, Horses. 

SING a “‘Ford-A-Tractor’’? you can turn 

your Ford intoa HIGH-POWERED farm tractor 

in fifteen minutes. Does the work of three horses at 
less than the cost of one. Handles plows, disks, drill, 
binder, heavy hauling and road work easily. Does not 
overload, heat or rac k the car in any way. 

“Ford-A-Tractor’’ pushes the car abead, taking all 
the strain off from the automobile. Special SHOCK 
ABSORBER construction makes connection with car 
frame, thereby eliminating all bumps. Ford works on high 
gear all the time; proper design and gearing give it the power 
to do heavy work. 

‘ HIGHEST QUALITY MATERIAL 

‘Ford-A-Tractor’’ makes a high grade farm tractor. 
Machine finished, cut gears throughout, All gears en- 
cased in dust-pr oof, oil-bath boxing. No aint can get into 
the Ford rear axel. Heavy, cold-rolled steel a carries 
allthe load. Exclusive wheel construction gives aes for 
soft ground, still smooth tread for road week, No mean 
job changing lugs. Immediate Deliveries, 


WRIT American Tord M-Sractor Ca 


603 Kasota Building, Minneapolis. Minn. 
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and taken to the sced house to study. 
corn from those’ high-yielding 
rows, planted from seed picked so far 
as possible from the score-card type of 
corn, did not produce ears of the score- 
card type, but of another type. All the 
high-yielding rows produced a particu- 
jar type of corn, very similar in ap- 
pearance. In all of the eighty high- 
yielding rows picked out of the 1,000, 
there were only two exceptions from 
the smooth type of corn, which differs 
from the score card. One was a Boone 
County White row, the seed ear of 
which came from a plot that had been 
pred for the rough type for several 
year. The corn on the row was me- 
dium rough. The other was a Reid’s 
Yellow Dent row, the mother ear of 
which also came from a plot which 
had been bred for roughness for sev- 
eral years. 

“Mr. Holbert not only took this 
preeding plot for his evidence, but he 
also went to the large fields of corn 
and picked out the high-yielding hills 
that had competition, and he found 
that type of the ears the same as the 
ears from the high-yielding rows in the 
plot. This work was also carried on in 
1915, and, to a limited extent, in 1914, 
with the same results, 

“Mr. Holbert has examined a large 
number of these ears and measured 
many of them, and there is the differ- 
ence that he finds in the ears from 
high-yielding rows in the breeding plot, 
and also high-yielding hills in the gen- 
eral field, from the score-card type of 
ear, as told by himself: 

“‘The average of the high-yielding 
ears is 9% inches long, and many of 
them are 9% inches. You know we 
could not expeet to exhibit corn in a 
show that was less than 10 or 10% 
inches long, and get a prize, for that is 
the score-card type. None of the ears 
measured 11 inches in length. You 
know the score card calls for a cylin- 
drical ear, and strong cuts are made 
for crooked rows and less than eight- 
een to twenty-two rows. My results 
show that the high-yielding corn is 
slightly more tapering, and in quite a 
number of: cases the rows are not 
straight. That is true with some of the 
very highest-yielding rows. The tips 
are not always filled out, and often a 
quarter of an inch or more of the cob 
is sticking out at the end. In general, 
there are very few well-filled ends 
from the high-yielding rows. The rows 
break up quite often in the high-yield- 
ing corn, and they are not straight. 
Instead of eighteen to twenty-two rows 
that are called for by the score-card 
standard varieties, the corn from the 
high-vielding rows has sixteen to eight- 
een rows, in spite of the fact that the 
mother seed was of score card type, 
having eighteen to twenty-two rows. 

“You know, the score-card type in- 
sists on a very little space between 
the rows. Our high-yielding corn very 
often has quite a deep furrow between 
the rows. The theory of the score card 
is that a space between the rows 
means a loss in yield. We have not 
found that true. Probably nature is 
taking care of the ear, and putting 
these spaces in there so that the corn 
will mature at the proper time. The 
high-yielding corn does not agree with 
the score card in that there is no space 
between the kernels in the row. High- 
yielding corn has about six and a half 
kernels to the inch in a row, and they 
are about half an inch deep. The high- 
yielding corn differs from the score 
card a little in the shape of the kernel 
in that it is not quite so deep, but it 
is not shallow. The theory of the deen 
kernel called for by the score card is 
that they have more vitality, but it 
takes longer for that kind of a kernel 
to mature. 

““The way it seems to work out at 
the corn shows, the rougher the corn 
the better. All corn varieties call for 
Medium to rough type. In the high- 
Yielding rows there were very few 
Tough ears, in spite of the fact that 
the mother ears were all medium to 
Tough indentation. I have heard men 
argue by the hour on how the tip of 
the kernel should be folded in. We can 
oe expect to control the big charac- 

Stics of corn if we fight over such 
coe things. These are the main dif- 
frences between the typical score-card 
®ar and the typical ears of all varieties 
and strains of varieties from our high- 
vielding plots. 

% The score-card standard seems to 
ge abnormal that it is impossible to 
fla none corn of that type from a 
“a0 to plant the field again, and it is 
2 _ find the perfect score-card type , 
all. It seems to me that that is not | 
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Good Faith 


The Fair Treatment Guarantee— 
the pledged good faith of The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company—takes the slightest 
shadow of a risk off Goodrich Black Safety 
Tread Tires. 


You must get full value service 
from a Goodrich tire, or Goodrich wants it 
back forthwith. 


Then Goodrich FAIR TREATMENT steps 
up and squares the debt of that tire—squares it 
podiy and generously with a liberal adjustment, 
ound to satisfy you. 


For Goodrich accepts as the Company’s debt 
of honor an obligation of tire service, worthy of the 
best fabric tire made. 


CITT sennteaqirt 
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NITY 


There are no conditions, no catch words to Good- 
rich’s world wide invitation: 


“Send back to Goodrich 
ANY Goodrich tire you 


believe owes you anything.’’ 


S| GosmieTisssresocea «© Lhe B. F.Goodrich Rubber Co, 
Akron, Ohio 
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SUPORTE RTE am vane 


Also Maker of the Celebrated tires 
on which Dario Resta won the official 
19/6 National Automobile Racing 
Championship, Silvertown Cord Tires 
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‘“‘Best in the Long Run’”’ 








Nurse Crop. 


No more weeds or baked soil—atsolutely clean corn hills, My 


Corn Harrow is the last word in corn tools. I have farmed 50 years. 


CORN 





MY THREE MACHINES SAVE PRICE OF AN AUTO EACH FIVE YEARS. I AM THE 

MAKER. My “SSUSESTANDD”’ Alfalfa and Clover Press Drill seeds in CORN FIELD at last cultvation. 

ONLY FIVE POUNDS Ww the acre needed. SAVES ONE-HALF SEED and all the (Corn) 
My “KLEEN KORN” BLIND PLOWING ATTACHMENT for Corn Planters blind plows the corn as fast as planted. 
BEST WET” Light Self-Cleaning “REVOLVING TOOTH” 


Z I needed these tools, but they were not made. 
catalog, necessary pre-seeding iustructions and ‘Alfalfa and Corn Hints,” worth many dollars. 


INVENTOR AND 
Factory to Farmer. 


Postal brings 
Sherwin, B, Brookings, 8S. D. 











are in fine condition. I am going to 
continue the grain ration thru the 
summer, with the idea of making baby 
beef. I will turn these calves on a 
timothy and alsike meadow when grass 
comes. Would you advise me to vac- 
cinate as a precaution against black- 
leg?” 

The safe thing to do is to vaccinat° 
This bunch of calves might go thru all 
right without being attacked by the 
disease; but there is always a chance, 
and when the disease comes it is cost- 
ly. Several years ago, we had a bunch 
of calves just such as this. We had 
never had blackleg on the farm, and 
thought we would not vaccinate. The 
disease struck these calves, and altho 
we vaccinated immediately, we lost 
two of them. We think our correspond- 
ent will do the wise thing to vaccinate 
before he turns them on grass. 








the natural way, at least it is not so 
with other crops. Our wheat, oats and 
live stock produce the type of the seed 
that is used. We have found out that 
the score card type of corn produces 
about three per cent that will come 
near to standard. We will forget all 
about the score card when we get to 
breeding corn for yield. 

“We have not given up trying to 
find a rough strain of corn that will 
produce well. Of course, there are 
things we have not yet found out, and 
we are going right on with more ex- 
periments.’ ” 


Vaccinate for Blackleg 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“I have some calves that have been 
weaned for some time, and are now 
getting oats, corn and oil meal. They 
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Take no chance of 
“turning turtle’ or 
“leaving the road." 
You can avoid these acci- 
dents, and steer your Ford 
the way you want it, through 
mud and send and on center- . 
crowned or hard, bumpy roads 
—with an 




















Absorbs the vibration, shock 
and strain yourarms andshoul- Ng 
ders take up without it~ makes driv- 
ing a pleasure. All high-priced cars have it. 

(nex, sive — Easily Attached — Guaranteed 

against interference in any way with the mechanism or 

operation of a Ford. Worm made of high-point steel. 
Ifyourdealerhasn'tit, write us. Big opportu- 
aity for local agents. Write today. 
Money back if not satisfied 
E. H. SPRAGUE MPG. CO., Dept. 19, Omaha, Neb. 
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4 How Heavy to Seed Alfalfa 


There is the greatest variety of 
opinion as to how much alfalfa seed 
is required per acre. During the past 
five years, a number of men have 
claimed that only ten pounds of seed 
per acre are required, and that, in fact, 
six pounds will do very nicely. Nev- 
ertheless, Wallaces’ Farmer has con- 
sistently recommended from fifteen to 
twenty pounds of alfalfa seed per 
acre. 

Recently. the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion received reports of nearly a thou- 
sand seedings made in varying rates 
from a little less than ten pounds per 
acre to over twenty-five pounds. The 
average yield of the fields seeded at 
the rate of ten pounds or less was 3.5 
tons: of those seeded at-the rate of 
ten to thirteen pounds, 3.6 tons; of 
those seeded at the rate of fourteen 
te seventeen pounds, 3.7 tons; those 
seeded at the rate of eighteen to twen- 
ty-one pounds, 3.8 tons; those seeded 
at the rate of twenty-two to twenty- 
four pounds, 3.8 tons, and of those 
seeded at the rate of twenty-five or 
more pounds, four tons. The greatest 
difference between the light seeded 
and the heavy seeded alfalfa is during 
the first year or two. After that, 
there may not be much difference be- 
tween the yields. Twenty pounds con- 
tinues to be the favored amount of 
alfalfa seed used per acre, altho many 
experienced alfalfa growers have un- 
doubtedly made a splendid success 
with only ten pounds of seed per acre. 





Cottonseed Meal Prices 


Cottonseed meal never before sold 
so high as it did during November and 
December of last winter. At the pres- 
ent time, it is still very high, altho 
$3 or $4 a ton lower than at that time. 
It is not at all unusual for cottonseed 
meal to sag off in price during the late 
winter and early spring months. As 
an average of the ten years extending 
from 1907 to 1916, the average price of 
cottonseed meal testing around 40 per 
cent protein has been as follows, in 
the south: January, $25.87; February, 
$25.53: March, $25.23; April, $25.83; 
May, $26.33; June, $26.33; July, $26.73; 
August, $27.12; September, $26.11; 
October, $26.57; November, $26.97, and 
December, $27.31. There is a marked 
tendency for cottonseed meal to be at 
its cheapest in the late winter, early 
spring and early fall, while the high- 
est prices are in the late summer and 
early winter. 

What will cottonseed meal sell for 
during the winter starting December, 
1917? In the first place, much depends 
on the price of corn, oil meal, etc. In 
the second place, much depends on the 
size of the cotton crop, which directly 
influences the size of the cottonseed 
meal crop. Last August, before they 
began to manufacture cottonseed meal 
from the cotton crop of 1916, there 
was on hand 180,000 tons. During the 
seven months of the @nanufacturing 
season, beginning August Ist, 1,667,000 
tons of cottonseed meal were produced 
—practically all of which was shipped 
out, leaving on hand March 1, 1917, 
only 287.000 tons of cottonseed meal 
A considerable amount of this will un- 
doubtedly be shipped out during the 
next three or four months, and by the 


time another cotton crop comes on, 
there will be even smaller stocks than 
in 1916. 


Of course, there is a chance that cot- 
tonseed meal prices next winter will 
be much lower. This undoubtedly will 
be true if we have a very favorable 
season for corn and cotton. But with 


just an ordinary season, things are 
not at afl reassuring, and we would 
not be surprised to see cottonseed 


meal selling higher six months from 


now than it is today. 





Disinfecting the Stables 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to fumigate an old barn be- 
fore putting valuable milk cows into it, 
and will appreciate advice.” 

Ordinarily, it is more practical to 
spray than to fumigate. A good spray- 
er may be bought for $5 or $10, and 
the most practical disinfectant is a 
five per cent solution of one of the 
standard coal tar dips. The first thing 
to do is to clean out the stable thoroly, 
removing all manure and sweeping 
away cobwebs, dust, etc., from the 
woodwork, walis and ceilings. Manip- 
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ulate the spray so that every square 
inch receives its share of disinfectant. 

Fumigation is all right if the stable 
can be made practically air-tight. For 
each 1,000 cubic feet of air space, buy 
seventeen ounces of crystallized or 
powdered permanganate of potassium 
and twenty ounces of formalin or for- 
maldehyde. Spread the permanganate 
of potassium out in a wide pan and 
pour the formalin over it. The action 
of the two chemicals is to let loose 
considerable quantities of formalde- 
hyde gas, and as soon as they are 
poured together the stable should at 
once be closed as tightly as possible. 
Formaldehyde gas is very irritating, 
but not dangerously pdisonous unless 
breathed for several minutes. 

Those of our readers who are partic- 
ularly interested in disinfecting should 
write to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 480. 





Inoculating Alfalfa 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have some good, strong land that 
I intend to put in alfalfa this spring. 
Do you think that inoculation will be 
of real service on this land? What is 
the easiest and cheapest method of 
inoculating?” 

In western Nebraska and Kansas 
where alfalfa is just as common as red 
clover is with us, they never think of 
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motor, axles, springs, frame, brakes and 
other vital mechanical units that have 
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It is the car of a Hundred Quality 
Features. Have your nearest Kissel- be 
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inoculating, but in the corn belt prop- 
er, where alfalfa is still being grown 
on a very limited scale, inoculation is 


often necessary to the greatest suc- 
cess, especially on the poorer and 
sandier types of soils. We would 


roughly estimate that in about three- 
fourths of the seedings, uninoculated 
alfalfa will get along fairly and will 
eventually establish itself unless some- 
thing else is wrong, such as lack of 
lime, competition with weeds, ete. But 
by this statement we do not mean to 
give the impression that inoculation is 
unimportant. In fact, as an average 
of a large number of tests, inoculation 
seems to increase the yield on the or- 
dinary lowa farm by about three-quar- 
ters of a ton per acre. 

One of the easiest methods of inoc- 
ulating any of the leguminous seeds 
is the glue method. Dissolve two 
handfuls of furniture glue for every 
gallon of boiling water, and allow the 
solution to cool. Put the seed in a 
wash tub, and sprinkle enough of the 
solution on the seed to moisten but 
not to wet it. Stir thoroly until all 
the seeds are moistened. Secure al- 
falfa or sweet clover dirt from some 
place where either of these plants 
has been growing vigorously, with a 
large number of nodules on their 
roots. Dry the soil in the shade, and 
pound it up into a fine powder. Then 


scatter this dust over the moistened 
seed, using two or three quarts of dust 
for each bushel of seed. 
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PARRETT 
The Original High Wheel Tractor 
The all purpose farm power unit, Imitated 
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Parrett Tractor Company 
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Hog Tonic 


‘KF Minois correspondent writes: 

“T have been using the following hog 
tonic with good success during the 
past year: Three parts of Glauber’s 
salts, three parts of copperas, three 
parts of sal soda, three parts of com- 
mon salt, one part of sulphur, two parts 
of charcoal, and one part of slaked 
lime. I have been feeding this tonic in 
a slop once a day while the pigs were 
young. After the pigs started to fat- 
ten, I have fed about two quarts of this 
once a week, mixed, with the tankage, 
to thirty head on fuTl feed of both corn 
and tankage. I am feeding now about 
two quarts once a week, in tankage, to 
brood sows. Do you think this tonic 
will in any way affect the coming lit- 
ters of the sows? How do you think 
it would be to allow the young pigs 
free access to the mixture after they 
are weaned in the spring? Can you 
suggest any other medicines that might 
be added to this tonic to good effect, 
which are not too expensive?” 

This mixture, which is somewhat 
similar to the government hog tonic, 
should give good results, but we do 
not like the idea vf mixing it with the 
feed, and in that way compelling the 
hogs to eat it. We would much prefer 
to put each ingredient of the mixture 
in a separate compartment of a little 
trough, where the pigs can eat what 
they want of each at free will. We have 
followed this plan with all of the in- 
gredients mentioned, and with sodium 
hyposulphite and black antimony in ad- 
dition. The pigs ate scarcely any of 
the copperas, which has a very strong, 
disagreeable taste. They seemed to be 
especially fond of the sodium hypo- 
sulphite, charcoal, salt, lime and Glau- 
ber’s salts. 

At the Iowa station at Ames, they 
secured excellent results merely by 
giving their hogs corn in one self-feed- 
er, tankage in another, charcoal fm an- 
other, salt in another, and lime in an- 
other. 





Greening Seed Potatoes 


An illinois correspondent writes: 

“T am much interested in sprouting 
early potatoes, to hasten the crop. 
Please tell me if the greening process 
increases the yield or hastens along 
the crop.” 

Greening is practiced quite exten- 
sively by the potato growers of Maine, 
who raise large acreages every year. 
They have found that this process not 
only means earlier marketable pota- 
toes, but that they also get larger 
yields by so doing. 

The common practice is simply to 
spread out the seed potatoes on the 
lawn or other sunny place, and expose 
them to the sun for a few days. Turn 
the potatoes once or twice, using a 
wooden rake for this purpose. Greened 
potatoes give stronger vines, and will 
mean mature potatoes earlier than if 
not greened. 

Maine farmers have found it worth 
while to take precautions in cutting 
their potatoes to prevent disease. In 
doing this, they have two knives, both 
being ground so thin that one can cut 
with either edge. While doing the cut- 
ting, they keep one knife in a can of 
water containing a good disinfectant, 
either carbolic acid or some of the 
commercial products. When a dis- 
eased potato is cut into, this potato 
is discarded and a disinfected knife is 
used. The knife which was used on 
the diseased potato is placed in the 
can of disinfecting solution, and the 
one which was in there is used until 
another diseased potato is cut into. 





Borax for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Ig + borax. dangerous in slop for 
brood sows? Our water is so hard 
that we have to break it with borax 
in order to wash dishes.’” 

Borax is not a dangerous poison. In 
fact, we would expect our correspond- 
ent to have no difficulty whatever in 
feeding slop containing water broken 
with borax. Nevertheless, there is 
some danger of borax in large quan- 
tities causing poisoning. The com- 
mon symptoms are breaking out of 
the skin, violent vomiting and a fall 
in temperature. 

The chances are that our corre- 
spondent’s hogs will not be bothered 
by a small amount of borax in the 
dishwater. However, if he notices any 
signs of breaking out on the skin, we 







































































For complete working plans, specifications and bill of materials 
for this barn and thirteen other farm buildings, send coupon below. 


Get the Right Wood 


AX WOODS ihiaaeameaniane certain uses for which they 
are by nature especially adapted—and on 
their selection for those uses hinges the whole 
problem of economy in building. 


For all outside uses, where the wood is exposed 
to the weather, no other wood gives such long or 
such satisfactory service as 


WHITE PINE 


White Pine does not warp, split, twist or rot, even 
after years of service under the severest climatic 
conditions. It forever “stays put”—the joints al- 
ways hold tight. It takes and holds paint perfectly. 


Its soft, straight, yielding grain makes it a pleasure to 
handle—easy to work and easy on tools—an important item, 
especially when you do the work yourself. 
White Pine buildings are permanent improvements and 
increase the value of your farm. Once built they last for 
years without requiring continual repairs. And the dif- 


ference in cost between White Pine and the cheapest 
wood for the exterior of any farm building is negligible. 


Your lumber dealer has White Pine or can get it for you. 
Insist on having i. 

Wuite Pine Bureau 

1463 Merchants Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Representing 
The Northern Pine hensfocturere Association of Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, and The Associated White Pine Manufacturers of Idaho 
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would suggest that he stop using the 
dishwater slop at once. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Friend Hen 


Every poultyy breeder has made 
friends with some hen, more likely 
with many hens, for it is impossible 
to take daily care of a flock of chick- 
ens, and not see the individuals of the 
flock in a more or less friendly light. 
Hens differ in disposition as do peo- 
ple. Some are friendly and open-heart- 
ed; others are suspicious and grasping, 
snatching their food and scurrying off 
with it as if the feeder might change 
his mind. This type of hen we can 
cheerfully part from; but the faithful 
hen, the hen who comes flying to meet 
one, perching on the food bucket, look- 
ing her owner confidingly in the face 
as she balances on the edge, becomes 
a real friend. Such a friend must 
have been the hen that the following 
clipping tells of: 

“The illness that kept the Rev. W. 
Ried from his pulpit here Sunday was 
caused by the fact that he had sold, 
at 26 cents a pound live weight, the 
little White Leghorn that had laid an 
ege for him every day for three years, 
excepting ten days in Lent last year. 
‘After I sold that hen, I felt guilty of 
having committed a crime,’ said Mr. 
Ried, ‘and it made me so ill I could not 
attend to my church duties for the 
time being. I am going to move away, 
and can not take my chickens. After 
the transaction had been made, the 
thought came to me that daily for three 
years the faithful little hen had been 
an important contributor to the prov- 
ender for my breakfast. Then see how 
I rewarded her never-tiring efforts for 
my comfort. Those thoughts made me 
ill.’ ” 

The fact that it is most unusual for 
a hen to lay every day for three years, 
excepting ten days in Lent, should not 
spoil the story for those of us whose 
hens are not such layers, and that 
keep their Lent at some other season 
than the normal laying season. Who- 
ever has sold a pet hen has had some 
such sensations as the Rev. Mr. Ried 
experienced, even tho their hen had not 
made so good a record. 





Care of Poults 


A Kentucky subscriber writes: 

“I would like some information on 
raising turkeys. I have four hens, and 
have tried for several years to raise 
turkeys, without success. I think I 
miss it by not keeping the lice off, 
and by not feeding proper food. How 
much, and what kind of food would 
you give to twenty poults? Tell me 
what kind of lice powder to use, or 
how to keep off lice. I want to have 
success this year.” 


The first essential to success in 
rearing turkeys is vigorous breeding 
stock. Most turkeys are too fat in 
the spring. We would advise giving a 
dose of epsom salts—a teaspoonful to 
a dose—to every turkey, once a week 
before the laying season. Keep the 
turkey hen free from lice while she is 
incubating the eggs. Any good lice 
powder will do for her, provided it is 
not too strong smelling. A very strong 
powder might kill the embryos. A box 
painted with liquid lice killer may be 
used to confine the hen for a few 
hours, and thus kill the lice. Treat- 
ment must be repeated during the pe- 
riod of incubation. Mercurial oint- 
ment may also be used, as per direc- 
tions in a recent issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

Use the Persian insect powder for 
poults. This is worthless unless fresh. 
In treating hens and poults, see that 
the powder gets clear to the skin. 
Also use a little salty grease at the 
base of the wing feathers, about the 
vent, and upon the head and throat. 
Sweet oil is good for the head and 
throat, but must be used very spar- 
ingly. The search for lice must be kept 
up; if the poults are allowed to re- 
main infested with lice, they can not 
be saved. 

Keep the poults warm and dry; do 
not let them out until the dew is off 
the grass, before they have their sec- 





ond plumage. After that, they are 
usually safe. 

If a chicken mother is used, it is 
well to confine her and give the poults 
range. The coop can be moved to 
fresh grass each day. Our objection to 
a chieken hen for poults is that she 
weans them before they are old 
enough to care for themselves. The 
turkey hen never weans her brood. 

We prefer a board floor for the 
coops at night; this must be clean. 
Poults must have a clean range. They 
are almost certain to get blackhead or 
bowel trouble, and die, if their food is 
soiled by-being fed on the ground that 
other poultry run over. Feed them on 
a clean board, and water them in such 
a way that the water can not be soiled 
by droppings. A quart fruit jar invert- 
ed over a flower-pot saucer makes a 
fairly good fountain. A good sized 
screw under the edge of the jar lets 
enough water out to keep the saucer 
filled without running over. 

We believe that the great secret in 
rearing turkeys is to keep them free 
from lice, and give them sufficient 
green food. We like to put out feed 
the night before, for breakfast. Poults 
rise early, and if there is feed in 
reach, they will eat and go back under 
the hen satisfied. Do not feed before 
they are twenty-four hours old. Then 
give bread and milk, squeezed dry, for 
the first feed. For following feeds, 
green food chopped fine and mixed 
with the bread, curds or wheat boiled 
in milk, gives a well-balanced ration. 
Add sand to one feed a day, or fine 
grit. For twenty-day-old poults we 
would not feed more than a table- 
spoonful of bread and milk, and would 
remove any of that left after fifteen 
minutes. Feed every three hours. 
There is no special best food; cooked 
food is preferred by many “%reeders. 
More poults die from overfeeding than 
from starvation. 

When a turkey hen rears her young, 
confine her in a triangular pen of 
boards a foot high. Make sure that 
the pen is placed on ground where 
there is no hollow to hold water. By 
the time the poults are able to fly 
over the pen, they are ready for range. 
This. plan demands a sensible hen. We 
once lost a brood because the mother 
failed to fly back to her young over a 
one-foot board. 

For more particulars, send to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, D. C., for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 200, entitled, “Tur- 
keys.” 


The Second-Hand Incubator 


Well-cared-for incubators are long- 
lived. To hatch well at all, the wood 
of an incubator must be well seasoned, 
lest it warp and part. The lamp of an 
incubator will last many years if it is 


not allowed to clog with dust and oil. 
The thermostat need not be replaced 
if proper care has been taken of it. 
After studying the make and the man- 
agement of an incubator for one year, 
the owner may have better success 
the second than the first year. While 
all these things are true, yet the pur- 
chase of a second-hand incubator is a 
good deal of a gamble. Nevertheless, 
purchasers of second-hand incubators 
are, as a rule, most optimistic souls. 
To an old hand at artificial hatching, 
the novice who cheerfully buys a sec- 
ond-hand incubator, lights it up, and 
puts in the eggs before the machine is 
fairly regulated, is a wonder. The more 
the old hand knows about the hatching 
game, the more careful he is to make 
conditions for hatching as favorable 
as possible before entrusting the eggs. 
The fact that often amateurs have 
better first hatches than the old hands 
is an injury to the cause. Hit-and- 
miss methods of hatching are like 
gambling—he who once wins is apt, in 
the long run, to outweigh his gains 
with losses. 

The buyer of a second-hand incu- 
bator should carefully level it in set- 
ting it up. Then scour and disinfect 
all the woodwork and trays. If a 
blanket is used on the floor of the 
machine, or burlap-covered trays are 
a part of it, scrub, disinfect and sun 
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more flour. 


ter made. 
satisfaction. 
every sack : 


j 24 lbs. net weight 





24 Pounds of 


PEERLESS FLOUR 


g) Here’s our proposition—By selling direct 
Free to you we can eliminate the cost of tray. 
eling salesmen, as well as the dealer’s and 

3 jobber’s profit. 


Peerless Flour you get 24 pounds absolutely free; 
and this free flour is not the only saving you make 
in buying from us, for Peerless is packed in 120-Ib, 
American A grain bags that are worth 25c or 30¢ 
each when empty. 


is an A No. 1 Minnesota 
P eerless Flour hard wheat patent, none bet 
And we absolutely warrant it to give 


“If, after using the 24-lb. sack of free flour which 
goes with every order, you are not entirely satisfied, 
send back the two large bags, and we will retarn 
your money. The trial will cost you nothing.’’ 

That’s a strong guarantee, isn’t it? But we stand behind every word of it, 
and your banker can tell you that we are a reliable firm. 
Don’t delay— Mail coupon today, as our offer at these prices is limited to April 20, 1917, 


This saving we give you in 10% 
With every order for 240 pounds of 


Read this guarantee, which is on 





and get my money back. 


PEERLESS ROLLER MILL CO., 603 Water St., Austin, Minn. 


Enclosed find (check, money order or draft) for $13.75, for which please send me two 
120-lb. grain bags of Peerless Flour (equal to five 48-lb. bags at $275 per bag) and one 24-Ib, 
sack FREE. If, after using the 2 lbs., [ am not satisfied, I am to return the two 120-1b. bigs 





























RII aretieternpcvicnnnias nsioras onan csasulpriabnmcanieadamisoineninaniuanese R. R. No 
Postoffice... = Station State ie 
We cannot guarantee this price later than April 20, 1917. 
well before returning them to the ma- WYANDOTTMS. 


chine. Use two or more thermometers 
to test the temperature in all cor- 
ners. If there is a difference in tem- 
perature on the two sides, correct it 
before the eggs go in. The cold tray 
may be lifted a bit by gluing a strip 
under the tray, so that the eggs are 
raised a little nearer to the source of 
heat. 

Test the thermometer with one that 
is known to be reliable. Have a basin 
of warm water in which to plunge the 
two at the same time, and note if 
there is any difference. Should the 
thermometer used be found off in eith- 
er direction, mark the right point very 
plainly. This may be done with red 
ink or indelible pencil, or even a bit 
of red thread pasted around the tube. 
If one trusts to memory to make the 
correction each time, the chances are 
that the temperature may go bad. An 
operator who used a thermometer that 
was two points off almost ruined her 
hatch by failing to mark her ther- 
mometer. 

A poultry breeder who has gone thru 
the ups and downs of rearing chicks 
should not “leave undone those things 
which she ought to have done” if she 
desires a good hatch. Faith is good, 
but faith with works is better. 





WAR ATLAS. 


A good atlas of the countries engaged 
in the great war is necessary if one is to 
intelligently follow the war news. We can 
supply our readers with such an atlas, 
with large maps, showing the towns, forts, 
railroads, and other desirable information. 
Price, 35 cents each, coin or stamps. Sent 
by mail, postpaid. Address all orders to 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 








WYANDOTTES 





NOW Fiake White Wyandotte eggs for hatching; 
Fishel strain winter layers; $1.50 per 15, $3.50 for 
60 and $6.00 for 100. Guarantee 9 chicks per setting 
od refill at half price. Quietdale Farms, Kellerton, 

owa. 





NILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs from pure bred, 
) heavy laying flock, 15-€1.00, 100-€5.00. Mrs. Arthur 
Miller, R. 2, Plainfield, lowa. 





jy HITE Wyandotte eggs selected from heavy lay- 
ing farm range stock, $1.00 per 15, $4.50 per 100. 
C. H. May, Roca, Neb. 


HITE Wyandotte eggs from choige white stock 
—50, $2.50; 100, 64.50. W. Danforth, Little 
Cedar, Iowa. 








HITE Wyandottes (Fishel strain)—great winter 
layers. Eggs, $1.00 per 15; 5c each for 50 or 
more. F. A. Van Antwerp, Lohrville, lowa. 





Ww Wyandotte eggs, Regal strain— 15, $1.00: $1.0; 
100, 95.00. Mrs. Mary Bauer, R. 1, Holstein, Ia. 





OSE Comb White Wyandotte eggs—i5, 75c; 
I #4.00. Mrs. J.C. Betzing, Le Roy, Minn. = 





ete Laced Wyandottes, farm flock. 15 eggs 
100-€5.00. E.O. Dyvig, Stanhope, Iowa, 


ir Laced Wyandottes from range flock. Eggs 
1.00, 100-85.00. Ben Dyvig, Jewell, lowa. 








HITE Wyandotte eggs, ¢4 per hundred. IL. W, 
Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandottes, good flock. Egge—ts, 
$1.00; 100, 85.00. Mrs. A.J. Nelson, Walker, lowa, 





SILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs, 15 $1.00. W.W, 
OO Davis, R. R., Indianola, Lowa. 


l WHITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching $5.0; 
OO 15-61.00. Mrs. G. W. Barnard, Webb, lowa. 








YILVER Laced Wyandottes, fine flock. Eggs for 
‘ hatching, thirty 61.65, fifty, $2.50. Circular free. 


John A, Johnson, Pilot Mound, Iowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Ss. C. R. I. REDS 


Tempkins strain. ‘Write for circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lows 


| yo from big boned, pen bred Rose Comb Rhode 

Island Red hens and pullets; farm snes, Se 
eyes; heavy laying strain; mated to extra good 
red males; $2.25 per 30, $3.50 per 50,86 per 100. David 
Welle, Newton, lowa. 











| pg oe from heavy laying 8. C. R. J. Red (pen bred) 
“4 hens and pullets that are large, big boned, red 
to the skin—15, $1.50; 50, $3.50; 100, $6.00. Chas. E. 
Bishop, kh. 3, Newton, lowa. 





Cc. BR. W. Red eggs from pen matings—15, 62.25; 

30, 44. From range flock, @6 per 105. One pen 
mated with 2d prize cock at Upper lowa Poultry 
Show. Jacob Nissen, Meservey, Cerro Gordo Co, Is. 





—- Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. 
range, good —_ and color, $1.00 per saw 


per 100. Mra. H. M. Cresswell, B. 3, Lenox, lows. 





= for hatching, 8. C. R. 1. Reds, dark red, even 
“4 color, 81.00 for 15, @5 per 100. Emilie B. Wittig, 
R. 4, Box 3, Boone, Iowa. 





Revi Comb Rhode Island Red eggs from prize 
—— $8.00-81.50 setting; 66.00 hundred, range 
C. Cunningham, Knoxville, lowa. 


C. R. I. Reds. Scored cockerels. Breeding Reds 
SS. 10 years. Eggs, 100-85.00. Prepaid. 8. J. Sted- 
dom, Gibson, Iowa. 











Rz0rz Island Reds of finest quality (both combs) 
, Eges$5 per 100. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, 
Floyd, Lowa. 








Goon Rose Comb Reds. Eggs—¢1.00-15, ¢4.00-100. 
3 Alice Hadley, Stuart, Iowa. 








OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs 4c each. 
Mrs. M. J. Teigiand, Elmore, Minn. 





MINORCAS. 
paren 


INGLE Comb Black Minorcas. Eggs per setting 
of 15, 75c, or $5.00 per hundred. Mrs. E. C. Hughes, 
Scotch Grove, lowa. 














wt HITE Wyandottes (Fishel strain); good layers. 
ges $600 per hundred. Mrs. C. E. Squires, 
A «fll Towa. 





HITE Wyandottes, farm flock, Keeler strain; 15 
eggs, $1.00; 100, $5.00. Mrs. Wm. Brockley, 
Vermont, Ill. 


LACK Minorcas (both combs) and Rowen ducks. 
Eggs and stock for sale. Mrs. Jas. H. Kirk, 
Fertile, Iowa. 





C. BLACK Minorca eggs at $1.00 per 15, 65.00 per 
S. 100. Good laying strain. H, A. Wobledorf. 


Cresco, Iowa. 
a 








UFF Wyandotte eggs from extra good stock $1.50 
i per 15, $7.00 per 100. Mrs. Chas. Hough, Weston, 
owa, 


poe White Wyandotte eggs. Extra selected 
females, prize winning males. Circular. Mrs, 
Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Iowa. 





ANCONAS. 


H’vz famous 8. C. Anconas. Eggs, setting $2.00, 
hundred $8.00, postpaid. Fine cockerels $2.00 
up. Mrs. Clinton Crawford, St. Charles, low® 








BRAHMAS. 








a Wyandotte eggs, = “4 - 15. Prize win- 
wherever exhibi Edgar Mathes, 
Eagleville, Missouri, 





Li Brahmas exclusively for 36 years. m7 -y 
each for less than 50; 50, 4.50; 100, $8.00. "-™ 
Fritchmaa; Muscatine, lowa. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





April 13, 1917 





The White Diarrhea Germ 


White Diarrhea is caused by a germ, 
transinitted through the yolk, which mul- 
tiplies rapidly after the chick is hatched. 
There is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks, and before you learn 
which ones are affected, they have in- 
fected the whole brood. The germs can 
be killed by the use of preventives and 
they should be given as soon as chicks 
are out of the shell. The only practical, 
common-sense method is prevention. 


How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: I have raised poultry for 
years and have lost my share of little 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally I 
Jearned of Walker’s Walko Remedy for 
this disease, so sent to you for two 50c 

‘kages. I raised over 500 chicks and 
never lost a single one from White 
Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents White 
Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor—they develop quicker and 
feather earlier. I have found your com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always get 
the remedy by return mail. Mrs. L. L. 
Tam, Burnetts Creek, Indiana. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
itget started. Beprepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50e box 
on our guarantee—your money back if not 
satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., A-6, Waterloo, .a. 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 456 Reefer Bidg., 
papas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
ok entitled, ‘‘White Diarrhoea an r 





How to Cure it. 
This book contains scientific facts on white ‘diarrhoea 
and tells how to prepare a simple home solution that cures this 
disease over night an ,nctoslly selese OF) Pe agnt of 
hatch. 'y rar should c y . e: 
Ger coe of these Valuable FREE books. 


Save Your Chicks—Free 


Send us the names of two poultry raisers and we 
will send you a copy of our new book on poultry dis- 
eases, also enough Iowite Chick Tonic, absoiutely 
free, tosave 40 chicks from White Diarrhea. We have 
belped thousands make more money. Write today 
and learn how to save your chicks, 


The Wight Co. 11 Main, Lamoni, lowa 








OR PINGTONS. 


rn nanan 
INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, Marts etrain 





direct. Large bone, good buff, fine layers. Pre- 
paid—15, $1.50; 50, 4.00; 100, 87.50. Mrs. Thos, Baum- 
gardner, Colchester, Ill. . 
get eggs from Kellerstrass strain prize 
winning 8. C. W. Orpingtons. If you want big 


winter layers or the finest in roast birds, get these 
eggs. Setting, $1.25; two settings, $2.25; 100, $5.00. 
J. F. Miller, Latimer, Iowa. 





er Orpingtons. Hatching eggs from heavy lay- 
ing, prize winning strain, 61.50 and $2.00 per 





fifteen, 86.00 per hundred. Mating list free. E. Eichin, 
Box J, Olney, Ill. 
JGGS from 8. C. Buff Orpingtons—15, €1.25; 100, 86. 
4 Buff Orpington duck eggs—10, @1. J.C. Simon, 


Eagle Grove, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons, first prize winners, 
big bone; the laying kind, Eggs—15, $1.50; 100, ¢7. 
Allen Josiia, Holstein, Iowa. 





] UFF Orpington eggs, Martz strain direct. Exhbi- 
bition pen, $3.00 per 15; utility flock, $5.00 per 100. 
Mrs, Christine Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. 





ge quality 8. C. Buff Orpington eggs $1.50 
per 15, 6.00 per 100. Bred for large size and big 
winter layers. C. A. Taylor, R. 2, Ames, lowa. 








‘ C. Orpingtons a specialty. Ten years a breeder. 
WO. Eves $5.00 per 100 from choice stock. F H 
Schmadeke, Clarksville, Iowa. 





range birds, best 
J. 5. Breed, 


‘ C. WHITE Orpington eggs, 
We stock; 15-€1.50, 80-€2.50, 100-86.00, 
Colman, So. Dak. 





S C. W. Orpington eggs, Kellerstrass strain, 15-61.00, 
We. 100-85.00. Mrs. Isaac Eickelberger, Rh. 5, Monte- 
video, Minn. 





SINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, Martz strain, 
100-85.00. V. H. Conner, Shell Rock, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Orpington eggs, 15-61.00, 100- 
65.00. Elizabeth Shaffer, kh. 3, Bellevue, lowa. 





UFF Orpington eggs, farm range, 100-65.00. Mrs. 
Robert Tobin, Riverside, lowa. 
~ C. WHITE Orpington eggs, $4.00-100. 
WO. Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa. 


eee: 





Mrs. Ernest 





DUCKS. 

PRIA 

URE Fawn Runners. 

three big shows this year. 

Pen 1, 15 eggs $2.50; pen 2, 15-61.25; 100-85.00. 
Collius, Rk. 2, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 





Blue ribbon winners at 
White egg strain. 
Re Ws 





URE White, Fawn and White Indian Runners. 
4S Eggs—il, $1.00; 100, 86.00. Maple Corner Poultry 
Farm, Lanark, Ill. 

_—_—___ 





i AMMOTH Pekin duck eggs, $1.50 per 11. Ches- 


ter L. Mason, Early, lowa. 
epee 
ye ted and White Indian runner duck eggs, 12-41. 
Robert Roe, Bellevue, lowa. 








Winer Indian Runner eggs, $1.00 per 12. Mrs. 


Cora Bass, R. 5, Red Oak, Iowa. 





PURE White Indian Runner drakes, $2.00 each. 
Paul J. Cody, Swea City, lowa. 





TURKEYS. 





URBON Red turkey eggs, ten for three dollars, 
Clemise Holland, Hamilton, 111. 


AMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs, 1043.00. Mrs.'J. 
J. Lunbeck, Earlville, lowa. 








(21) 661 








Poisoning From Mould 

A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“My hens begin getting droopy; 
their combs are red, but they quit lay- 
ing, and die without a struggle. I have 
lost about fifty hens and roosters. The 
feed consists of corn, wheat, green corn 
leaves and other feed that accumu- 
lates on the farm. I took the wheat 
away from them. Since then they do 
not die quite so fast. The wheat was 
smutty. Could it be that the smutty 
wheat poisoned them?” 


Yes, the birds could be poisoned by 
the smutty wheat. A disease known 
as aspergillosis is caused by the molds 
of the genus aspergillus, which grows 
on the mucous membrane of the air 
passage. Doctor Pearl says of this: 

“These molds and their spores occur 
on dead organic material like straw, 
grain, etc. They are inhaled in breath- 
ing or swallowed with food. This be- 
ing the case, the importance of avoid- 
ing musty litter and moldy or musty 
grain of all kinds is important. As 
with most other diseases, the resist- 
ance of the individual against infec- 
tion is here an important matter. Some 
fowls will be able to stand musty lit- 
ter and grain without any harm, while 
others will promptly develop aspergil- 
losis. When once present in a flock, 
aspergillosis is probably transmitted 
from generation to generation thru the 
eggs. The disease is prevented by 
having clean, well-ventilated houses, 
and avoiding the use of moldy litter or 
grain. Affected birds should be iso- 
lated, and the dead bodies. burned.” 

Saimon says that affected birds may 
be saved by applying flower of sulphur 
or tincture of iodine to the diseased 
patches seen in the mouth and throat, 
and also by causing the birds to inhale 
the vapor of tar water or turpentine. 

This disease also affects baby chicks. 
It often occurs in connection with 
white diarrhea. 





. Fertility of Turkey Eggs 


A subscriber writes: 

“I am raising turkeys this year, and 
a short time before the hens began to 
lay, the gobbler was killed. I would 
like to know about the fertility of the 
eggs—whetner the entire setting would 
be fertile or not.” 

The first laying of turkey eggs are 
fertilized by the one mating; if the 
gobbler mated with the hens, the fer- 
tility should be good, provided the gob- 
bler was a vigorous bird. After the 
hens become broody, following the lay- 
ing of the first eggs, another mating is 
required. 


~ Lame Chickens 


A Minnesota breeder writes: 

“My chickens get lame in the right 
leg, limp around several weeks, and 
then die. They don’t care to eat. If 
would like to know if there is any cure 
for them.” 

Lameriess is caused by liver trouble, 
and also by tuberculosis. When birds 
are found in this condition, it is bet- 
ter to kill and burn them. Clean up 
the yards after birds of this kind have 
been running with the flock, and dis- 
infect. Also be careful to rid your 
birds of mites and lice. Aside from 
the usual annoyance of these pests, 
they have been known to spread dis- 
ease. Usually birds with tuberculosis 
have a ravenous appetite, but there are 
exceptions to this rule, especially in 
the last stages. 








A Substitute for Permanganate 


Many poultrymen have been using 
permanganate of potash to prevent the 
spread of colds and other catarrhal dis- 
eases. During the past two years this 
product has risen in price from 50 
cents to $2.50 to $3 per pound; thus it 
is not surprising that a good substitute 
is being looked for. One authority sug- 
gests the use of bluestone or copper 
sulphate, which can be used as follows: 
Dissolve four ounces of the bluestone 
in a quart of water, this to be known 
as a stock solution. Add one ounce of 
this solution to each gallon of the 
drinking water. This can perhaps be 
well used for a short period, but should 
not be too long continued. Further- 
more, one ought to use enameled or 
earthenware vessels, as the copper sul- 
phate solution may produce undesir- 
able chemical changes wnen used in 
galvanized pans.—Storrs Station. 





LEGHORNS. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 





S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs 


$1.00 per 15, $3.00 per 50, $5.00 pgr 100. Guaranteed 
fresh. Also a few 8. C. Red éggs $1.50 per 15. 


F. BOLLMAN, Wali Lake, lowa 


Cc. B. Leghorn eggs from 250 large two-year-old 

- hens, heavy laying strain, mated with 12 cocks 
and 12 cockerels. All high scoring birds, some prize 
winning steck. Eggs $4.00 per 106, $2.50 per 50, $1.00 

r 15. Satisfaction guaraniveed. Edw. Dooley, 
Selma, lowa. 








GGS from 8. C. White Leghorns, headed by Fer- 
ris’ cockerels. Extra fine pen, headed by $15.00 
cockerel, $2.00 per setting; 50, ye limited num- 
ber. Utility pen, $1.00 per setting; 50, $2.50; 100, $5.00 
Order early. C. A. Nelson, Waverly, lowa. 





400 SETTINGS Single Comb White Leghorn 
eges. Utility farm range beauties. 15-61.00, 
100-$5.00; select exhibition, 15-82.00, 100-810.00. H. 
Tyrrell, Sioux Rapids, Iowa. 





ATCHING eggs, pure bred Single Comb White 
Leghorns, winter layers. Send for free circu- 
lar. Harry Jordabi, R. 1, Buffalo Center, lowa. 


C. Brown Leghorn eggs, 50 $3.50; 100 95. Winter 
e laying strain. Warren Pope, Oakland, lowa, 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—30, $1.50; 50, 
$2.00; 100, 94.00. Ernest Barr, Allerton, lowa. 


Pure bred 8. C. W. Leghorns, 
DAY OLD CHICKS 10 per 100; eggs 85. Hegiand 
Egg Farm and Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 














OU want good layers? Single Comb White Leg- 

horn eggs, 15-81.25, 100-85.00. Postpaid. Satis- 

— guaranteed, Mrs. F. J. Gestel, Hopkinton, 
owa. 





C. W. Leghorns. Eggs, day old chicks and stock 
e forsale. Brown's Poultry Farm, Barry, Ill. 





C. BROWN Leghorn eggs—15, 81.00; 100, $4.00; 
« from farm range, good laying stock. A breeder 
for over 30 years. W. W. Egbert, Millersburg, Ill. 





oe Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—15, 75c; 50, 
$2.00; 100, $4.00. J. A. Penn, Alta, lowa. 





S C. WHITE, Brown, Buff Leghorn eggs, $1.25 per 
tO. 15. 84.50 per 100; baby chicks, $12.00. Mrs. J. 
Graff, Estherville, lowa. 





\ C. BROWN Leghorn eggs, $4.50 per 100; colored 
Muscovy duck eggs, $1.50 per setting. Mrs. 
Jobn Erickson, Kirkman, Iowa. 





ARRON 
Mating list. 


White Leghorns, 254-260 egg strain. 
Mrs. J. R. Baum, Butler, Mo. 





\ C, Buff Leghorn eggs, $5 100, Mrs. Effie Erickson, 
). Kirkman, lowa, 





] OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $4.50 per 100. 
Mrs, A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 





Farm range flock, good lay- 
Mrs. L. M. Russell, Dan- 


\~ C. W. Leghorn eggs. 
OO. ing strain. 100-65.00. 
ville, lowa. 





gehen Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1.00 per 15; 
64.00 per 100. Mrs. John O'Connell, Meriden, la. 
OUNG’'S strain Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Eggs. 64.50 per hundred, Eva McCabe, Humes- 





-ton, Wayne Co.. lowa. 





grrr Comb White Leghorn eggs, 100-64.00. Pen, 
\ 15-81.00. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, Ia. 





et chicks. Eggs for hatching from Single 
j Comb White Leghorns and Anconas. H. Boon, 
Batavia, lowa. 





aS Comb White Leghorn eggs, $3.25 per hunr 
) dred. Mrs. Emma Swinbank, Colo, lowa. 





ie Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1.50 per 15, $6.00 
per hundred. White Pekin duck eggs $1.25 per 
ll. Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, Iowa. 





Eggmore Strain 
Barred P, Rocks 


Eggs for hatching: 
€1.50 for 15: $2.50 
for 30; $3.50 for 50; 
$6.00 for 100. Sent 
by express. 


J. A. BENSON 
So. Fifth Ave. 
Sheldon, fa. 


JENSON’S WHITE ROCKS 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from 600; 
mated with mammoth cockerels scoring from $2 to 
94. Quality eggs,.15 $1.25, 30 $2.50, 50 $3, 100 85.50. 
Special pen mating $3 per 15. Jas. Jenson & Sons, 

ewell, lowa. 


M. Hummel & Son "Quo 


Breeders of B. P. Recks exclusively for 4 
years. Yards headed by descendants of first prize 
winners. Cocks and cockerels weighing 11 to 134 Ibs., 
hens and pullets weighing 8 to 1] pounds., with deep, 
straight blue barring. We won 37 prizes at our last 
showings. Eggs $1.50 per 15, $2.50 per 30. Strong 


Fishers’ Barred Rocks 


Eggs for hatching from selected range flock headed 
by Thompson bred cockerels. Narrow, even barring, 
with size. Eggs per 15-1, 30-82, 50-48, 100-45. M. B. 
turkey eggs, setting of 11-¢4—Giant strain. Eggs 
guaranteed fertile. L. S. FISHER & SON, Edgewoed, tows. 

















OLLAND Farms Barred Rocks, superfor layers, 
for all bens on hand last year averaged 195 eggs 
each; cocks used in flock weigh 11 to 18 pounds; 
ote glo $3.50 for 30; $5.00 for 50; $8.00 fgr 100. 
Olland Farms, Cresco, lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs (Bradley's strain direct); bine 
ribbon winners. Per 1, 2—15, $5.00; pen 3. 4—15, 
$2.50; range—15, 61.25; 105, $5.00. Mating list free. 
a guaranteed, E. W. Collins, Mt, Pleas- 
ant, lowa. 





GNOCKEREL bred B. P. Rock eggs. Extra fine. 

/ Range flock, 15-61.25, 30-€2.00, 100-66.00. Special 
mated pen, 15-65.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Alta 
Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





UFF Rock eggs for hatching; from vigorous farm 

range stock. Am prepared to handle large orders 
for incubators; #5.00 per hundred. A. H. Hinde, 
Early, Sac Co., lowa 





i winning Ringlet Barred Rocks; three pens 

excellently mated; fertility guaranteed. Eggs, 
$2 per 15, $3.50 per 30, $7.50 per 100. Frederic 58. 
Archerd, College Springs, lowa. 





ems Rock eggs. Fine flock, splendid large 

birds; fine narrow barring, bred to lay-—15-91.00, 
100-85.00, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, 
Indianola, lowa. 





lyr Rocks—large, vigorous. Eggs, $1.00-15. 
Buff Orpington duck eggs, $1.50-12. Zenos How- 
ard, Campus, III. 





agg prize winning Barred Rocks, pullet and 
cockerel mating. Eggs 82.00 per 15, 30-83.50. H. 
V. Hethershaw, Kh. 6, Des Moines, lowa. 





FQ2ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs. Flock headed by 
cockerels weighing 9} to 11 Ibs. Eggs, 15-61.50, 
100-86.00. P. H. Sheridan, Vail, lowa. 





VNHOICE Barred Plymouth Rock females for sale. 
Write for mating list. D. H. Lesher, Marion, ja. 





Tt UFF Rocks, high bred winter layers. Eggs, 15 
$1.50; 100 87.00. A. W. Kadel, Keswick, lowa. 





I UFF Rocks, pure bred. Eggs—15, 81.00; 100, @5.00. 
Baby chicks, 15c. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mra. 
Wim. Guynn, Charles City, lowa. 


WHITE ROCK EGGS fo :00 Putt 150 


MRS. W.S. Handley, Carroll, lowa 








gem Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 30-81.50, 100- 
$3.50. Asa Anderson, New London, lowa. 





). B. Leghorn eggs, 15-61.50, 100-€5.00. Mrs. John 


YC 
S. Pease, Kh. 2, Farragut, lowa. 





] OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $4.00 per hun- 
dred. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 





NINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, 15-61, 50-82.50. 
WO Valley View Farm, Bellevue, lowa, .- 





S C. White Leghorn eggs, 100-84.00, 30-61.50. Gaul's 
We. 


Egg Farm, Tipton, lowa. 





S Comb White Leghorns, Elephant strain; 1st 

Seattle, Panama. Catalog. Guaranteed. Fifteen 
eggs, $1.00 up. (Ad wili not appear again.) Rogers 
Ranch, Pleasanton, lowa. 





Cc. B. Leghorn eggs, heavy laying strain; win- 
« ners at bes Moines show, 1916; 15, @1; 30, 61.75; 
100, $5, parcel post. Alsobaby chix. 6. M. WEST, Ankeny, la. 





| geet eggs—S. C.W. Leghorn; fertile, strong, 
from pure bred stock; 15, 61.00; 100, 64.00. Henry 
Boyd, Bosworth, Mo, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


54 varieties chickens; Bronze, White Holland, Bour- 
bon Red turkeys; Toulouse, Embden, African, China 
geese; Pekin, Rouen, Runner, Muscovy ducks; guin- 
eas. Catalog free. THEODORE FRANZ, BOX 10, MANKATO, MIAN. 








RIZE winning farm range Silver Laced Wyan- 
I dotte eggs, 100-85.00, 50-63.00. Mammoth Pekin 
duck eggs, 10c each, 100-69.00. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, 
Earlville, lowa, 





GGS for hatching—S. C. Brown Leghorns, 5c per 
egg. How many? Fawn & White Runner duck 
@ggs, 11-61. Stock guaranteed pure. S. J. GARDNER, Russell, lows. 





7GGS8—Barred Rocks, Bronze turkeys, Toulouse 
geese, Pekin ducks and Pear! Guineas. Grace 
Aspedon, Farragut, lowa. 


EGGS—49 VARIETIES 


Free book. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska. 








100 EGGS—White Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, $4.00. Kalix Poultry Farm, Madrid, 
lowa. 





GGS—S. C. White Leghorn and Mammoth Pekin 
4 duck eggs, $1.25 per setting. Write for prices on 
lote of 100. Oliver Shane, R. 2, lowa Falls, lowa. 





Ye Rock eggs for hatching from excellent 
layers, 84.00 per 100. Buff Orpington duck eggs, 
$1.00 per 11. Mrs. Ed, Williams, nawha, lowa. 
EZD and Speckled Sussex eggs, 15 for $2.00. 8. C. 
Anconas, Sheppard’s strain, 15-€1.25. Golden 
Buff Leghorns, 1541.00. C. A. Knutson, Badger, Ia. 


Please meation this paper when writing. 











ag Plymouth Rocks that are buff; 15 eggs, $1.00; 
100, $5.00. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, New. 
ton, lowa. 


\ HITE 
Eggs. $1.50 per setting. 
Gravity, lowa. 


NLOVERDALE Flock, Bradley's Barred Rocks. 
/ Farm range, heavy boned. Eggs, 15-81.25, 50- 
$3, 105-85. Cloverdale Farm, R. 1, South Amana, Ia, 





Plymouth Rocks, pure Fishel strain, 
rs. Guy Baker, R. 3, 








| Ay bred, exhibition quality, Barred Rocks. 15 
eggs $1.50, 30 62.50, 100 $6.00. La Rue, Forest 
City, Lowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs from high scoring, large 
boned hens, 66.00 per hundred. Mrs. J.C. John- 
son, Lynnville, lowa. 








UFF Rocks, pure bred, extra good color, large 
and vigorous. Eggs—30, 61.75; 50, 62.50. J. P. 
Mousel, Bancroft, Iowa. 





ARRED Plymouth eggs—15, $1.50: 30, 2.75; 100, 
06.00; from handsome stock, barred to the skin. 
L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, Iowa. 





em Rock eggs for hatching from pure bred 
stock, 15-61.00, 100-¢5.00. Mrs. A. B. Campbell, 
Ira, lowa. 





NGGS—Pen, $2.00-15; range, $1.00-15, $5.00- 100. 
4 Barred Rocks exclusively, Ringlet strain. % 
years experience. Mra. D. M. Stout, Powersville, Mo. 





HOICE White Rocks, Fishel strain, red eyes, good 
J combs. 32-62.00, 50-83.00, 100-85.00. White View 
Farm, Mrs. Claud Pugh, Mento, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs from my selected big type 
hens. H. A. Ward, Eldora, lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs—Thompson strain, choice 
matings: $1.50-15, $3.60-50, 8600-100. E. B. 
Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 





at HITE Rock eggs, Fishiel strain direct—¢1.00 per 
, 15, $4.50 per 100. Mrs. M. Finnessy, Cumming, 
owa. 





—- bred Barred Rocks. Eggs for setting, $1.00 
per 15. B.A. Aldrich, Smithland, lowa. 





Edward Beer, 





ARRED Rock eggs, 100-65.00. 
Eagle Grove, lowa. 
GEESE. 


—— 





igi eek . geese eggs, $2.50 for 10. Willis Shaw, 
Poultry Judge, Newton, lowa. 





LANGSHANS. 


LACK Langshan eggs, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. A. L. 
Mason, Early, lowa. 











SUSSEX. 


ED Sussex eggs, €5.00. From best pens. H. J. 
Baker, Worthington, Ind. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 


Letters on subjects of interest to 


If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Jowa. 








By the Way 


When a helper about our place 
reaches the point where he or she 
talks about “our crops,” “our chick- 
ens,” and “our flowers,” we know we 
have a jewel, for the men and women 
who think they have a share in the 
farm are those who recognize the im- 
portance of their part in the general 
success. 

Recently we went early with some 
friends to hear a famous symphony 
orchestra, In front of the heavy cur- 
tains dividing the hall were the empty 
chairs and racks of the musicians, and 
three kettle-drums. The angle at 
which we sat permitted us to see be- 
hind the scenes, where the members 
of the orchestra were preparing for 
the recital of the evening: The violin- 
ists were walking back and forth with 
their beloved instruments under their 
chins. The ’cellists drew their bows 
across the ’cellos resting against their 
shoulders. The men with the wood 
winds were practicing. The sound of 
the brasses came shrill and clear. Ob- 
livious of the onlookers, the man who 
played the kettle-drums came out to 
turn the screws of his three instru- 
ments, and bent a listening ear to 
make sure they were properly attuned. 

One member of our party had been 
complaining that the work he did was 
work which did not receive sufficient 
recognition. 

“It isn’t worth while to be just a 
cog,” he said, scornfully, “and a small 
cog at that.” 

“But small cogs are needed,” some- 
one said. 

“What a confusion of unorganized 
noise,” the young man answered, ig- 
noring the rebuke of the first speaker, 
who replied: 

“IT was thinking what a study in con- 
centration. Isn’t it great to see every 
man so bent on perfecting his own 
part that he works as tho he held the 
stage alone?” 

The hall filled. The hour for the 
program came. The musicians filed 
in and took their places before the 
music racks. The leader raised his 
baton, and sixty-five men, with sixty- 
five instruments, sounded as one per- 
fect instrument. Each played as tho 
he were personally responsible for the 
success of the whole. 

“The triangle is the least important 
instrument in the orchestra,” one of 
our party commented; “yet the triangle 
has its place in perfecting the har- 
mony. .Supposing the man with the 
triangle should refuse to play, or that 
he should strike a discordant note be- 
cause he isn’t a first violinist.” 

“He would mar the symphony,” the 
young man answered. “Likely he isn’t 
ready to be first violinist, or he would 
be.” 

“You think he would not be excus- 
able for refusing to play because he 
does not have a big part?” 

“So long as ke is a part of the or- 
chestra, he is a part of a big thing. He 
has to do his part well.” 

“If you realized that you were part 
of a big business—as you are—would 
you not be satisfied to be a small 
cog?” 

The young man whistled meditative- 
ly. “I guess I'd better stop spoiling 
my working hours by thinking of how 
small a part I play, and turn my 
thoughts to the big parts that will 
likely be spoiled if I fail to do my 
share well,” he said, soberly. “I’ll stop 
thinking solely of my work, and begin 
talking about ‘our business’.” 

“You can earn a bigger part,” some- 
one suggested. 

“Sure thing,” he nodded his head 
emphatically. “If I take my own mea- 
sure, likely I’m doing all I’ve practiced 
for.” 





Making the Most of Fats 


“You needn’t put any suet in for 
me; we don’t use it,” a woman said to 
her butcher, when he offered a piece 
of suet to “help roast the meat.” 
Every scrap of wholesome fat may 
be used to advantage in the home. 
The reason beef and mutton fat are 








sometimes scorned is because they are 
not tried out carefully. In Ireland, 
the drippings in some large establish- 
ments are the perquisite of the cook, 
who makes a tidy penny selling them 
to those who use drippings in place 
of butter. We have seen dishes of 
cold fat in the window of a general 
store on Liffy street, with false teeth 
for its next neighbor. 

A double boiler is best for scraps of 
fat to be tried out without water. Oth- 
erwise, put the suet or mutton fat on 
in hot water and boil thoroly. Set 
aside, and when cool, lift the cake of 
fat off. If sediment is on the bottom 
of the cake, scrape this off. If neces- 
sary, boil a second time. 

If the fat to be saved has been used 
for frying other articles, and has an 
objectionable taste, slices of raw po- 
tato boiled in it will often remove the 
flavor. Strain such fat thru a cloth. 
Onions are dear, too, yet many people 
want the flavor of onion. This may be 
extended thru several fryings if one 
whole onion is put in the drippings 
while rendering. One onion will flavor 
a pint of fat. Keep covered, and in a 
cool place. 


Beef or Veal Loaf 


Dear Sisters of This Page: I am glad 
that some of the women are asking for 
certafn things they want to know about. 
I was much interested in Mrs. G.’s article 
on dustless dust cloths, in the February 





6th issue. I hope the lady cuts the stock- 
ing from top to bottom, and then, place 
ing the cut edges of two stockings to- 


gether, stitches them together on the 
sewing machine. By so doing they can 
be made any size desired, and one greatly 
in demand on cleaning day. 

For beef loaf, buy two pounds of ham- 
burger steak and a quarter of a pound 
of bulk sausage. Place in the mixing 
bowl, and add one cup of rolled cracker or 
bread crumbs, which have been soaked in 
One cup of sweet milk; two eggs, well 
beaten; one teaspoonful “of sugar, two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, one teaspoonful of 
pepper, one teaspoonful of pulverized 
sage, one small onion, minced fine, a dash 
of cayenne pepper. Mix thoroly, and put 
in a pan of the right size and shape to 
place in a kettle that has two or three 
inches of boiling water in it. Cover the 
pan that contains the meat with a pie- 
tin or other cover, so that the steam will 
not touch the meat. A small piece of 
tin should be placed in the bottom of the 
kettle before the pan of meat is set in. 
If nothing better can be found, a tin lid 
which covers a jelly glass can be made 
to serve. When the meat is placed over 
the fire, have a close-fitting lid over the 
kettle, and boil for an hour and a half. 
Remove the meat from the kettle and 
drain off the good gravy. Dust the loaf 
with flour and baste it with some of the 
gravy, and place in the oven for half an 
hour, until it is a delicate brown. Trans- 
fer to hot serving plate, and garnish with 
parsley. The gravy can then be made 
by adding milk or water with flour and 
proper seasoning of salt and pepper. Some 
say this is the best they ever tasted. The 
steaming process in the cooking relieves 
the cook of much care. She doesn’t have 
to watch the oven or do any basting until 
the very last half hour. 

But if a person prefers a baked loaf 
right from the start, it can be molded 
into a loaf placed in a pan with water 
and butter, as for roast chicken, basting 
frequently. It should have a slow oven 
for an hour and a half. Potatoes pared 
and baked around it are good. 

Pork is fine under this recipe. This is 
good made in oblong patties and fried as 
oysters, and served for a breakfast or 
supper dish. 

Mrs. G. also asked for a recipe for cro- 
quettes: Chop fine any kind of cooked 
meat. If one is short of material, she 
can add mashed potatoes or rice or some 
left-over cereal to beef, mutton or fish, 
and to chicken or veal add soft bread 
crumbs or rice. Moisten light meats with 
thick white sauce, an equal amount. 
Dark meats should be moistened with 
tomato or brown sauce, made quite thick. 
Season with salt and pepper, and onion 
juice if liked. When very cold, shape 
this into balls or small pyramids or cyl- 
inders. Roll first in sifted bread crumbs, 
then in beaten egg diluted with one table- 
spoonful of milk, then in the bread, 
crumbs again. Fry one-minute in deep, 
hot fat—hot enough to brown a bit of 
bread while you can count forty. Use a 
frying basket, and cook only four at a 
time. Drain on paper, and be sure that 
the fat is hot for each frying. These can 
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That Makes the Bread 
That Makes the Sandwich 
That Father Likes | 


iyo} ames el ham eet: 1. 4-1 Mm el-iae-) a 
loda=t-(e Mm oleh am eele) a-mela-t-\c| 
because Occident is 
made from selected, 
hard, glutenous wheat. 


, 


Te 4ettectele-tte Ms bmp laelel— Bale) s 

prove itself better than any 

flour you ever used your 

money will be refunded. 
Ask Your Grocer 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
i Stebel —t-tsloltt Mais itetee 












Give the 
“Women Folks” 
A Square Deal! 


Let them have time-sav- 
ing, labor-saving devices for 
their work in the home, just 
as you have for your work 
in the field. 


Buy ‘“‘Her’”? an ELWELL 
Kitchen Cabinet—it will 
shorten her kitchen day, save 
steps, save time, save her strength 
and vitality, take the drudgery 
out of her kitchen work, make her 
happier, healthier and more effi- 
cient in her work. 

The ELWELL is the most practical kitchen cabinet for the farm kitchen. 
The tens of thousands in use today throughout the Northwest prove that. 

i ill gladly sh you what an 
The EL WELL Dealer Oct Kitchen Cabinet will actually a for you. If 
you don't know him, ask us for his name. 
Minneapolis Furniture Company, 
902 Sixth Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


























“Built to Last a Lifetime’’ 












“Your Kitchen”—an interesting booklet. Also plans for efficiently- 
arranged time-saving kitchens. Write tonight for your copies. 











From Manufacturers 
Highest quality always at whole 
” sale prices, 30 days’ trial. Write today~ 
learn bout Kalamazoo quality and save 


us refer you to Kalamazoo 
money.Complete stocks, Every style 
toship. Ask for Catalog fio. | 


owners in yourown town and show 
you what a real money-saving offer Bt ee Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
we can make, Write today—eet SSS er _Mirs. | Kalamazoo, Mie 
our catalog—see colorillustrations "ym WANT petal White Enameled Kitchen 

of beautiful ranges with latest fea- erie 

tures,white enamel splasher backs, etc., 
and at money-saving prices. 





2 catalog 
please say which you watt 
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Quick Shipment } 








fourth to one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
Add gradually one cup of hot water vd 
milk or cream, or stock from meats. Stir 
constantly until smooth. It is then con- 


sidered done and ready for use. 3 
AUNT SUSAN. 


be served plain or with sauce like that in 
thee mixture, only thinner. The white 
sauce which must be used in this mixture 
is made as follows: Ina granite pan melt 
and mix one rounded tablespoonful each 
of butter or lard and flour, and from ones 
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fOur Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


= 





the quarterly reviews. 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
ced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


Statement may not always apply to 














The Supper at Bethany 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for April 22, 1917. John, 12:1-11.) 


“Jesus therefore six days before the 
passover came to Bethany, where 
Lazarus was, whom Jesus raised from 


the dead. (2) So they made him a 
supper there: and Martha served; but 
Lazarus was one of them that sat at 
meat with him. (3) Mary therefore 
took a pound of ointment or pure nard, 
yery precious, and anointed the feet of 
Jesus, and wiped his feet with her 
hair: and the house was filled with the 
odor of the ointment. (4) But Judas 
Iscariot, one of his disciples, that 
should betray him, saith, (5) Why was 
not this ointment sold for three hun- 
dred shillings, and given to the poor? 
(6) Now this he said, not because he 
cared for the poor; but because he was 
a thief, and having the bag took away 
what was put therein. (7) Jesus there- 
fore said, Suffer her to keep it against 
the day of my burying. (8) For the 
poor ye have always with you; but me 
ye have not always. (9) The common 
people therefore of the Jews learned 
that he was there: and they came, not 
for Jesus’ sake only, but that they 
might see Lazarus also, whom he had 
raised from: the dead. (10) But the 
chief priests took counsel that they 
might put Lazarus also to death; (11) 
because that by reason of him many 
of the Jews went away, and believed 
on Jesus.” 

To get the full meaning of this les- 
son it is necessary to make some note 
of the time and relation to the events 
mentioned in previous lessons. At the 
feast of tabernacles, which occurred 
the last week in September, possibly 
running into the first week of October, 
A. D. 29, and at which Jesus healed 
the man born blind (the first lesson of 
this quarter), and spake the allegory 
of the good shepherd (lesson of last 
week), hostility to Jesus became so 
great that He went across the Jordan 
into Perea, from which He returned 
for a brief visit to the feast of dedica- 
tion, which occurred in December, 
lasting eight days, and the account of 
which will be found in John, 10: 22-39, 
ending with another attempt to arrest 
Him as a disturber of the peace. He 
again returned to Perea, from which 
place He was called by the sickness 
and death of Lazarus, mentioned in the 
lesson of two weeks ago. He appears 
to have once more returned to Perea, 
where He remained until the Jewish 
passover, and then came to Jerusalem, 
not as He did to the feast of taber- 
nacles and possibly to the feast of ded- 
ication, privately, but at the head of 
His disciples and as one of the pilgrim 
bands. While so doing, He distinctly- 
prophesies His death, taking His dis- 
ciples apart and in language more pre- 
cise than ever before, telling them how 
all things that were written by the 
prophets concerning the Son of man 
should be accomplished, of His betray- 
al by the leaders of the Jews into the 
hands of the Gentiles, of His death and 
resurrection on the third day. (Luke, 
18:21-35.) The disciples did not under- 
stand or believe it, and we have in this 
connection the request of Salome that 
her two sons, James and John, should 
have the chief places in the coming 
kingdom (Matthew, 20:21), showing 
how far they failed to understand the 
teachings of the Master. She was met 
With the statement that they should be 
biptized with the baptism that He was 
aptized with; in other words, should 
share with Him in sufferings by which 
He was to lay down His life’s blood as 
the price of their redemption. 

The publicity of His coming to Jeru- 
salem is readily seen by what is told 
us concerning the conversion of Zac- 
chaeus (Luke, 19:1-10) when passing 
thru Jericho. He arrives at Bethany, 
His home when at Jerusalem, six days 
before the passover, which would be 
on Friday. There, evidently on the 
next day, which was Saturday, or their 
Sabbath, they made Him a supper. 
(The Jews entertained on the Sabbath, 





but the food was all cold, as no cook- 
ing was allowed on that day.) The 
words of the lesson seem to indicate 
that the meal was a public one, as if 
the citizens of Bethany had wanted to 
do Him this honor and to share in the 
privilege of attending the feast. It 
evidently was not at the home of Laza- 
rus, for we find in Mark, fourteenth 
chapter, that it took place at the house 
of Simon the leper, not, of course, an 
actual leper, but who had some time 
been a leper. The probable reason was 
that his guest chamber was the largest 
and most commodious in Bethany. 
Possibly he was some relation of the 
two sisters. Lazarus was among the 
guests. Prominent in the service were 
Martha and Mary, the sisters of Laza- 
rus. While this is not distinctly stated, 
and some commentators have held that 
this anointing is identical with that of 
Luke, 7:36-38, it seems most natural 
to conclude that they were not the 
same, and that this was not Mary of 
Magdala, but Mary, the sister of Mar- 
tha and Lazarus. Perhaps at the close 
of the supper Mary took the pound of 
genuine nard (called an alabaster box 
because it was held in an alabaster 
flask, a form of stone used for that 
purpose) and poured it over Him, and 
ended by wiping His feet with her hair. 


The genuine nard, or spikenard, was 
very expensive. Pliny mentions the 
Syrian nard as next in value only to 
that from India. The word used indi- 
cates that it was not adulterated or 
mixed with any other cheaper variety. 
There is every evidence that the fam- 
ily of Lazarus was wealthy, and this 
ointment had no doubt been purchased 
before she became a disciple of Jesus, 
for the Jewish women were exceeding- 
ly fond of ointments. Realizing, as the 
disciples failed to realize, that His 
coming up to Jerusalem in this public 
manner would unquestionably lead to 
His death, which in fact had been de- 
termined upon, as she knew, at the 
time He raised her brother Lazarus 
from the dead, she felt that the best 
use she could make of this family trea- 
sure was to spend it on Him as an ex- 
pression of her love, now that she had 
the opportunity. This is precisely what 
a devoted woman, viewing the Master 
as she did, would naturally do, and the 
Savior’s reference to it in subsequent 
verses indicates that this was pre- 
cisely her idea. She felt that she was 
not only honoring Him at this public 
supper, but that she was also anoint- 
ing Him for His burying. 

Judas saw all this, as we might say, 
out of the corner of his eye, and took 
occasion to make a slighting remark. 
Altho nothing heretofore had been said 
derogatory to the character of Judas, 
nothing in fact to distinguish him from 
most of:the other disciples in any way, 
yet it was evident that he had been 
out of sympathy with the teachings of 
Jesus ever since the feeding of the 
five thousand, a year before, when 
Jesus had refused to permit them to 
make Him king or successor of Herod, 
otherwise a leader of political revolu- 
tion. At that time we are told that 
many of His disciples went back and 
walked no more with Him. As the year 
passed on, Judas was becoming more 
and more out of sympathy with the 
teachings of Jesus. He regarded the 
idea of going up to Jerusalem at all as 
a most unsafe thing. The idea of con- 
quering thru suffering and _ subse- 
quently rising from the dead, would to 
him seem most absurd. The raising of 
Lazarus would convince him that this 
Man had most wonderful power, and 
he would regard it as a pity that it 
should be thrown away in the manner 
in which He was now doing it. And 
this no doubt led him within twenty- 
four hours to try to make something 
for himself out of it by covenanting to 
betray Him for thirty pieces of silver. 
We can therefore imagine him speak- 
ing aside, to the disciples and to some 
of the guests, that this was a most 
ridiculous waste of good money; that 
a pound of this particular kind of oint- 
ment was worth three hundred pence 
(denarius), which at the value of mon-~ 
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The Victor 
announces 

a complete course 

in vocal training 


Oscar Saenger 


in twenty lessons 


on ten Victor Records 
$ 25 


Soprano; Mezzo-Soprano; Tenor; Baritone; or Bass 


Every student of vocal music, every aspiring 
young singer, every one who has a voice, even 
though it be untrained, can now develop his or her 
talents under the direction of Oscar Saenger— 
America’s greatest and most successful vocal teacher. 


The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training is a 
practical efficient system for teaching people to sing. 

No matter where thcy may live, all those who wish to 
sing may now learn to do so under the direction of a master 
who is credited with having ent- red more pupils upon success- 
ful operatic, oratorio or concert careers than has any other 
teacher in the United States. 

The course consists of ten double-faced Victor Records, 
which provide twenty lessons in vocalization, 

There is a separate set of records for each of the follow- 
prano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, 


For each set of lessons, perfect examples of tone produc- 
tion have been secured through Oscar Saenger’s personal 
choice of the artists best qualified to serve as exemplars. 

The Oscar Saenger Course in Vocal Training for any 
of the voices mentioned above, may be procured from any 
Victor dealer at $25—the cost of a one-hour lesson at the 
Saenger Studio in New York. 


Write for an illustrated booklet 
giving full information about the series of Victor Records of 
the Oscar Saenger Course in vocalization. 
send a copy upon receipt of your request. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


All Victor Talking Machines are patented and are only 
licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records only. 
patented and are only licensed, and with right of use on Victor Talking Machines 
only. Victor Records and Victor Machines 
are scientifically coordinated and synchro- 
nized by our special processes of manu- 
facture; and their use, except with each 
other, is not only unauthorized, but damag- 


Victrola 


“Victrola” isthe Registered Trade-mark of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this Company only. 

arning: The use of the word Victrola 
upon or in the promotion or sale of any other 
Talking Machine or Phonograph products is 
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“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
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ey then would be three hundred days’ 
work, wages being a penny a day, or, 
as we would say, from three hundred 
to four hundred and fifty dollars. He 
then, with the sanctimonious sniffle, 
which so many of his kind are dis- 
posed to assume, proceeded to figure 


out the amount of good that might | 


have been done with that money. He 
would say: If two hundred pence was 
about the amount necessary to give 
five thousand people their supper, then 
three hundred pence would feed sev- 
enty-five hundred hungry people at 
Jerusalem. 

Judas, like a good many of his kind, 
looked at everything, whether in busi- 
ness or politics or anything else, from 
the dollar standpoint. He had no sense 
of devotion or affection, and hence he 
thought Mary was doing a most foolish 
thing, and that Jesus was also doing a 
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foolish thing in permitting her to do it. 
In the sixth verse, John lays bare his 
motives. He probably did not under- 
stand it at the time, but in the light of 
subsequent events he said that Judas 
did not care anything about the poor, 
but that he was treasurer of the com- 
pany and was at heart a thief—a bad 
trait which treasurers, whether of 
business associations, political organ- 
izations or even church associations, 
are likely to develop if their accounts 
are not carefully audited. 

Jesus overheard the remark, per- 
haps noticed the sneer on the face of 
Judas. He did not reprove him public- 
ly nor brand him as a thief, but simply 
said: “Let her alone.” As much as to 
say to all the disciples: She under- 
stands the situation better than you 
do. I have been telling you for weeks 
past that my life must end with this 
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RvUst Deans to ‘Steel Ranges 

threatened the extinction of the 

type until the MONARCH Vitreous 
namel Lined—But wait— 


What Caused This Damage 


Moisture in the fuel which {Is freed in 
burning, passing off with the smoke when 
the Range is hot, but condensing on the 
flue walls and oven when the Range 
cools down. 
The asbestos commonly used to prévent 
4 joss of heat increases the damage if left 
exposed to condensing vapors, because it 
readily absorbs moisture, holding it right 
against the Steel body. 


Vitreous Enameled Linings 
Defy RUST 


The canger of Rust damage to MON- 
ARCH Malleable Ranges is overcome by 
lining the flues with Vitreous Enameled 
sheets which completely cover the as- 
bestos. The oven, inside partitions, back 
fiue and all are permanently protected 
by this non-rusting Vitreous Enamel. 
The protection of Vitreous Enameled 
3 Linings is not theoretical but plainly evi- 
dent. It gives to MONARCH Ranges 
a durability easily twice that of Ranges 
depending for protection on special mix- 
tures of iron or steel, whatever may be 
the theoretical claims for them. 


This Protection Doubles Value 


A MONARCH Range is built by riveting 
its Malieable castings securely to the 
Steel] plates, making a permanent joint, 
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331Lake Street 











MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 4 
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eee * tight without stove putty. 
- Due to this permanent tight- 
ness, MONARCH Ranges have always 
given the same satisfactory service after 
years of use as when new. So protecting 
the flue walls and oven against rust dam- 
age with Vitreous Enameled Linings, 
gives them a durability as great as that 
of the Malleable Iron parts, doubling the 
life of the Range and doubling. its value 
to the user. 
teel 
Ant 
such a oe satisfactory service te 
@8 soon as its stove-pattied ye begin to open 
opens netore even @ IY unprotected Steel 
all would be destroyed by Rust. 


Makes va Work Hours 


Fewer and Pleasanter 
MONARCH Ran; to look! 
like new. The ay" Sished @: nf tho on | 
— uniform Divish black, by our tS MIRCO- 

is Wellsville polished co 
ri, Steet _ A alaoe blacking anywhere 
yd 7, eet quickly — no need to 
ing dishes collect no black- 
ing "The nickel parts are all smooth. 
Any Style—Any Size 
or Equipment 
MONARCH Ranges are made with Reservoir, 
qrotertrent, or without either—with Cabinet or 
‘o. 8 or No. 9 Top and in oven widths ‘ 
from pt to 21 ‘inches, but all are alike in construc- 
tion and quali 


Send for this Free Book 


“Rivets vs. Stove Putty’’ shows pf 
by aourinn first cost and upkeep + 
‘4 sneer 


ear, MONA Ran ve thi 
Soot perfect service Tiedates 
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pense, Drop a card for it. 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















or Your Kitchen| 








knife and one handy paring knife. 
crucible steel, 
edges, 


cocobolo, beveled 





Gentlemen: 


"NAME ¢ OF NEW SUBSCRIBER ~ 





Name 








THREE-PIECE “QUALITY” KNIFE SET 


It’s real economy to have several good, sharp knives around the kitchen. 
This fine three-piece set comprises one 8-inch slicer, one sturdy 64-inch butcher 


The blades are of the very best tempered 
stone ground under water, swedged, 
the highest polis sh it is possible to put on metal. 
through tang with three large brass saw rivets. 
Guaranteed to be strictly first class in every way. 

Given as a premium for a club of four NEW trial subscribers to 


WALLACES’ FARMER at the special trial rate of 50c to January 1, 1918. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, 
Inclosed please find $2.00 to pay for the following four 
new trial subscribers to WALLACES’ FARMER for the rest of I917. 


In return for my help you may seid me, eau the ‘‘Quality” Knife Set. 





etched and finished with 
The handles are genuine 





lowa. 


"TOWN STATE 





State 




















| feast at Jerusalem. Peter and James 
and John must necessarily then have 
thought of what they saw in the Mount 
of Transfiguration, when Moses and 
Elijah spoke with Him of His decease 
which He should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem, but of which at the time they 
were not permitted to speak. In His 
last words, “For the poor ye have al- 
ways with you, but me ye have not al- 
ways,” is a quiet but severe rebuke to 
Judas. It was in effect this: You are 
very thoughtful just now for the poor. 
They have always been with you; they 
always will be. If you are anxious to 
do them good, there is an ever-present 
opportunity. This devoted friend of 
mine is taking her last opportunity to 
express her affection and confidence 
in me. Let her alone. 

Judas had no doubt, on the way to 
Jerusalem, knowing the expressed pur- 
pose of his Master and His prediction 
-of the result, been contemplating His 
betrayal. His solicitude for the poor 
was therefore simulated. Had this nard 
been sold and the money put in his 
care, very little would the poor ever 
have received. Judas was the financier 
of the disciples, and, like all financiers, 
evidently assumed the bearing of a 
man of prudence and caution. Possibly 
even some of the disciples may have 
been influenced by his criticism (Mark 
14:5), and it appears from the same 
reference that it was on that very 
night that Judas had his first interview 
with the chief priests to betray his 
Master. When they heard him, they 
were glad, and promised to give him 
money, the amount of which Matthew 
states as thirty pieces of silver. 

That this was a public supper may 
also be assumed from the ninth verse, 
which states that many of the common 
people of the Jews, knowing that He 
was at the supper, came not merely to 
see Him, but also to see Lazarus, whom 
He had raised from the dead; and this 
public interest menifested on the very 
eve of the passover, led the chief 
priests to form plans that they might 
put Lazarus also to death. They had 
often talked heretofore about putting 
Jesus to death by inciting a mob and 
thus getting Him in their power. He 
had always evaded them or awed the 
officials by the majesty of His pres- 
ence; but now for the first time they 
concluded to proceed against Him in a 
systematic manner, believing that they 
must either put Him out of the way or 
lose their power and prestige with the 
pecple. They included Lazarus also, be- 
cause by reason of him many of the 
Jews, by which we must understand 
that John meant prominent, leading 
Jews, went away from them and their 
party, and believed on Jesus. 
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Testing Children’s Vision and 

e 
Hearing 

Every person in school should have his 
vision hearing tested at 
This is being done in all pro- 
Unfortunately, there is 
as yet no medical inspection in most of 
the rural and town schools. 

If people realized the neecssity for it, 
they would find a way to have a physician 
in each locality examine the sight and 
hearing of all pupils. But when a com- 
munity does not provide for such exami- 
nation, then parents and teachers ought 
to make the examinations themselves. 
They can do this with sufficient accuracy 
to detect marked deficiencies in either 
vision or hearing. 

The principal defects in sight to be 
looked for are short-sightedness or myo- 
pia, long-sightedness or hyperopia, and 
astigmatism. 

People often act as tho they 
you let a child with eye 
would outgrow them in time, but this is 
rarely the case. The opposite is more 
likely to be true. The use of a defective 
eye is apt to increase the defect thru un- 
natural strain; and defect in vision al- 
Ways causes eye-strain. 

As to hearing, every parent and teacher 
can easily make a few tests to determine 
whether a child is defective in this re- 
spect. When a child who appears to be 
attentive fails to hear words spoken by 
the parent or teacher which other chil- 
dren at the same distance hear distinctly, 
it suggests that he has dull hearing. It 
is not always certain, tho,*because a child 
does not hear what is said to him, that 
he has a defect in hearing; some children 
are so engrossed with their own thoughts 
that they are unaware of what is going 
or around them. It is important that the 
parent or teacher try to discriminate be- 
tween the child who does not hear what 
is said to him because of dull hearing, 
and the one who does not understand 


and least once 
each year. 


gressive cities. 


thought if 
defects alone, he 





because of preoccupation.—Mother’s Mag- 
azine, 





Don’t Poison 


Your Baby 


The press has reported 106 fly 
poisoning cases in the last three 
years—a fraction of the real num- 
ber. Fly poisons kill more children 
than all teen gute tenes combined, 

The saucer of poisoned paper set 
on the window sill, acan from which 
the poisoned wick protrudes, is put: 
tingarsenicwithinyourchild'’sreach, 

Avoid a possible tragedy by catch- 
ing flies with safe,. efficient, non- 
poisonous 












Tanglefoot does its work so well 
that it not only catches the fly, but 
covers its germ-laden body with a 
disinfecting varnish. It protects you 
both from flies and fly poisons. 


Government Says: 
“Don’t Use” 


Following isthe U.S.Governmentwarn- 
ing taken from Supplement No. 29to the 
Public Health Report: “Of other fly poi- 
sons mentioned, mention should be made, 
merely for a purpose of condemnation, 
ofthosecomposed of arsenic. Fatalcases 
of poisoning of children through the use 
of such compounds are far too frequent, 
and owing to the resemblance of arsenical 
poisoning to summer diarrhea and chol- 
era infantum, it is believed that thecases 
reported do not, by any means, comprise 
the total. Arsenical fly-destroying de- 
vices must be rated as extremely danger- 
ous, and should never be used, even if 
other measures are not at hand.” 
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FISH BRAND 


* REFLEX 
"SLICKER 


$3.50 


Kocps out all the wet 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Waterproofs, ‘OWERs 


Absolute, i<fitee<; 
are Marke x thus — Fisy ppx® 


A.J. TOWER CO. BOSTON 














IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 
SOA ETE, WR ROTo NST 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


The delightful chiliren’s stories which are 
being published now in Wallaces’ Farme* can be 
obtained in book form, wel! printed and jllus- 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 
pages in each volume. No more suitable present 
can be found for young folks. 

No. 1. Old Mother West Wind 

No. 2. Mother West Wind's Children 

No. 3. Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 

No. 4. Mother West Wind’s Neighbors 
(No. 1 is now being published,) 

These charming animal stories are suitable for 
reading to children of all ages. Even the four 
year-olds are fascinated by the wonderful adven- 
tures of the little animal friends of Old Mother 


Nature. E 
Price $1.00 Per Volume, Postpaid 
fend all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 
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Bu: WHOLESALE 

Your gz. COFF EE i 6-LB LOT +4 

ot th nd § Lo cts per pound: 
E PAY POST, EXPRESS or 


pei COREE eS "(Rat 1881) Coffee Specialists 
pt.37, 2855-57 W. Madison St., “SircaGo: 
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SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W, Burgess, 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co 








Billy Mink Goes Dinnerless 


Down the Laughing Brook came Billy 
Mink. He bes feeling very good that 
morning, was’ Billy Mink, pleased with 
the world in general, and with himself in 
particular. When he reached the Smiling 
Pool, he swam out. to the Big Rock. Little 
Joe Otter was already there, and not far 
away, lazily floating, with his head and 
pack out of water, was Jerry Muskrat. 


“Hello, Billy Mink,”’ cried Little Joe 
Otter. 
“Hello, yourself,” replied Billy Mink, 


with a grin. 
“Where are you going?” asked Little 


Joe Otter. 

“Nowhere in particular,” replied Billy 
Mink. 

“Let’s go fishing down to the Big 


River,” said Little Joe Otter. 

“Let's!” cried Billy, diving from the 
highest point on the Big Rock. 

So off they started across the Green 
Meadows towards the Big River. Half- 
way there they met Reddy Fox. 

“Hello, Reddy! Come on with us to 
the Big River, fishing,” called Billy Mink. 

Now Reddy Fox is no fisherman, tho 
he likes fish to eat well enough. He re- 
membered the last time he went fishing, 
and how Billy Mink had laughed at him 
when he fell into the Smiling Pool. He 
was just about to say no, when he 
changed his mind. 














“Come on with us to the Big ee r, fish- 
ing,”’ called Billy Mink 

“All right, 'll go,” said Reddy Fox. 

So the three of them raced merrily 
across the Green Meadows until they came 
to the Big River. Now Billy Mink and 
Little Joe Otter are famous fishermen, 


and can swim even faster than the fish 
themselves But Reddy Fox is a poor 
swimmer, 2nd must depend upon his wits. 
When th: reached the bank of the Big 
tiver, they very carefully erawled down 
toa sandy beach. There, just a little way 
Out from shore, a school of little striped 


perch were at play. Billy Mink and Little 
Joe Otter prepared to dive in and each 
grab a fish, but Reddy Fox knew that he 








could not swim well enough for that. 

“Wait a minute,” whispered Reddy Fox. 
“Billy k, you go up the river a little 
Way and swim out beyond where the fish 
are at play. Little Joe Ottter, you go 
down the jer a little way and swim out 
to join Billy Mink. Then both together 
Tush in fast as you can swim. ‘The 
fish will be so frightened they will rush 
in where the water is shallow. Of course, 
you will each catch one, anyway, and per- 
haps I may be so lucky as to catch one in 
the shallow woter.” 

Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter agreed, 
and did is Reddy Fox had told them 
to. When they were between the playing 
fish and deep water, they started in with 
a rush. The little striped perch were 
young ar foolish. When they saw Billy 
Mink and Little Joe Otter, they rushed 
madly a from them, without looking 
to See where they were going to. As 
Reddy Pox had foreseen would be the 
Case, a lot of them became stranded where 
the water was too shallow for swimming, 
— they jumped and flapped help- 

Reddy was waiting for them, and in a 
ann his little black paw had scooped 
wig dozen fish high and dry on the 
iors “4 “- Mink and Little Joe Otter 
then = busy watching the fish to see 
ant oe was doing. He had caught 
Whee q = a ee he hid under a log. 
Sloan Mink and Little Joe Otter 

ashore, Reddy was the picture of 


disappointi, nt, for he had nothing to 





show, while the others each had a plump 
little fish. 

“Never mind,” said Little Joe Ottter, 
“Tll give you the next one I catch.” 

But Billy Mink jeered at Reddy Fox. 
“Pooh! you’re no fisherman, Reddy Fox! 
If I couldn’t catch fish when they are 
chased right into my hands, [d never go 
fishing.”’ 

Reddy Fox pretended to be indignant, 
“I'll tell you what, Billy Mink,” said he; 
“if I don’t catch more fish than you do 
today, I'll bring you the plumpest chicken 
in Farmer Brown’s dooryard, but if I do 
catch more fish than you do, you will 
give me the biggest one you catch. Do 
you agree?” 

Now Billy Mink is very fond of plump 
chicken, and here was a chance to get one 
without danger of meeting Bowser the 
Hound, who guards Farmer’ Brown's 
chickens. So Billy Mink agreed to give 
Reddy Fox the biggest fish he caught 
that day if Reddy could show more fsih 
than he could at the end of the day. All 
the time, he chuckled to himself, for you 
know Billy Mink is a famous fisherman, 
and he knew that Reddy Fox is a poor 
swimmer and does not like the water. 


(Concluded next week) 








‘ Fashion Department 








* 

The patterns we offer are gu aranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. 10cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space it is not possible for us to 
{illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘‘Fasbion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies, misses and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon receipt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and de- 
scribing how stitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 








A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOM2 
DRESSMAKER. 






++ +-$ ++ 4-53. 


~#-F 335355. 


No .7865—Boys’ Suit—Cut in 


and 6 vears. One or two materials can be 


sizes 2, 4 


used for this suit. 

No, 8229--Ladies’ Clothes-Pin Apron 
Cut in one size. The apron is cut in one 
piece and slips on over the head. 

No. 8259—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36 
to 42 inches bust measure. The dress 
closes at the front and has a five-piece 
skirt. 

No. 8269—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 32 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in one piece and has a straight lower 
edge. 

No. 8258—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6 to 
14 years. The dress closes at the back; 
long or short sleeves may be used, and 
the skirt has a one-piece gathered flounce. 


The above patterns 





will be sent to 
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A Few Elcar Specifications 
‘Wheel Base—As long as some cars 
_ up to $2,000 and more—115 in. 

zu a fen stroke; high 


r. p.m. 
ee elk bart vac k ad 
co le 
atbealt with mans ale — 
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ughly Well-built 
ar at 


There are few cars equally beautiful at any 
price, and few, if any, 
Pre, “We put into the ELC 


—Dry y multiple, di disk —seven to 





$845 


ually at as low a 
the style, class 


h-grade workmanship that went into 


our former models selling up to and above 
$2,000. Our organization has had long wi both 
in the a remecapen of quality cars, and bo 


beauty and quality are inherent in the 


Three New Models at $845 


Five-Passenger Touring Car 
Four-Passenger T ouring-Roadster 
bene we oe 


icant, ie 
driving pa Ee 


omy Seeecaees with roller as 
we ep hend of wheel tr. =o Sasol near as 
‘erential — Spiral bevel drivin 
pon , with Voller main bearings ad Our Illustrated Catalog 
Bail thrust bear ob and eptenmthy tae pine ot nny ant mechanic ical parts, and 
ntern 
ive to inute of 

: inches wide on 12-inch drum. —— We wit Getalla of 


Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car Co 


C718 Beardsley Avenue, Elkhart, 











“7 built my reput asa? 
facturer on ood manure spread 
ers."-- WM. GALLOWAY. 





«A7THE WAY) fam caucowat 
(Row oown| oe 
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JUDGE SPREADERS BY THIS NO.8 


Compare big, clams: 


ponderous, old-fas! 
date, patent are 


with its double chain drive, roller feed, endless apron, s and, above 


alloway 1917 Model iy - down No. 8 spreader (or my popu 


, which ool for more money, to to this modern 
0, 1A and No. ners 
l, ite light draft, and it will prove to you that 
and features put it In e class 





its down-to-the-minute scientific construction, p 


ou guaranteed to give you a satisfaction by Galloway 


imself—that it 


ig not a horse-killer, that it does the same pment of spreading with two horses that others do with three and 
even four, and that the Galloway takes less actual horse power than any other so-called two-horse spreader en 


the market. 


BACKED BY A $25,000 BOND phich sbeclately, pro. 


nat f any | wi will. I want ones ay ty = al Coe 

a spreader. ithe risk, Iwant you to fully investigate 

every py ‘- mee about Galloway spreaders, because I build 
them so good ig aid here in Waterloo in M¥ OWM CHAIN OF FAO- 
TORIES and soll th 


“BIX SELLING PLANS cashor time.that 
Cig the magivos will bac s up every state- 
7, ment I mak Pa: for this aprender 


on your tern mp. suy -use | 
all winter and spring. Pay for it pext 
oe all. Com phe ste particulars of th 
nay, ae ng plans in my new yon 
whick tells ‘all out engines, spreaders, 
separators, tractors, farm implements. 





My book tolis the whole story. I want you to get it. 


GROW BIGGER CROPS fon rete: & 


crease your corn crop, incr wil oo =o crop, - 
crease your small grain rope, and by the judicious 
use of the manure crop on your farm add money to 
your bank account next fall that you otherwise @ould 
ee et. 


You can increase Ball corn crop from 15 


bu. per acre with the Galloway spre My 
whe will Rell you how a Galloway spreader will pay 
i feat if i a YEAR BY INCREASING CROP PROFITS. Remem- 
cilgive 


and save from $25 to 
THIRTY ‘DAYS? FIELD TRIAL 80 oma modern, scientifi- 
eally constructed spreader that has taken me years and years to 
verfect Don't buy a spreader of any make on = oo ” gee u 
pave tried a genuine Galloway 1917 model No. 
1A AT OUR Risk without obligating yourself in t-8 en 


a! d fact bout ure 
GET THIS BOOK NOW! It cells the whole, story. It tale rad and gives you other” valuable. In- 


formation on the handti: 
PACTUBING EPECIALISTS. 


of the manure crop on the farm. 
he new 1917 book tells the whole story. 


Remember we are MANURE SPREADER MANU- 
A postal gets it, ASK FOR IT TODAY. 


WM. GALLOWAY, penn WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
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any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 


April’s Gardens 


When the 
come, the 


first flowers of spring have 


impulse towards the out-of- 


doors is irresistible. April sunshine and 


showers bring out a dazzling 
of the few 
some scouts of the earlier days. The joy 
of fulfilled promise is everywhere, and in 
our hearts we join the birds in their merry 
songs of the 
hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, and all their 
kindred hold sway in every park and 
garden, and others soon will follow. 

A flower garden is a necessary 
to any home, there being something evi- 


array of 


beauty in the wake adventure- 


season’s praises. Crocuses, 





adjunct | 


dently lacking when there re none. No 
matter how complete architecturally a 
home may be, it requires che “bright col- 


ors of growing flowers and the tempting 
coolness of hanging vines to give it the 
final touch of charm. 


The beginner may look upon seedtime, 
which begins in April, with some hesita- 
tion, for it is a common impression that 
the planting of seeds and the care of the 


tender shoots means the expenditure of 
endless time and trouble. Nothing could 
be further from the true situation. In the 
majority of cases, those plants obtained 


from seed need less attention after plant- 
ing than nearly any other kind. An oc- 
casional support for the tall or 
climbing especially if they are 


prop or 
varieties, 


in a bed exposed to the wind, is about all 
the care they reauire, And the process of 
preparing for them is ‘neither comnts 

nor particularly difficclt.—Royal Dixon 


in the Apr-l Mother's Magazine 
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Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined, 


100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 
Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 
It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. ors 
; ow to Raise Calves 
Write for Pamphlet -How to and Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” 





At dealers, or 


Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 39 Waukegan, Ill. 

















Rowe's HOG OILER 


Sent Freight Paid on 


I pay freight and send 
one gallon, of Medicated 
: pet therm "Ob darn en pons 
gl — vit pleated: 
tore at m 
e no risk. 


Ye ad. Catalog Fideg sent rier 
, GALESBURG, 
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Up-to-Date Hog Houses FREE 
te h 


Complete blue prints of houses 
furnished you, Free. Fu de 


Atiantioc, lowe 


Alta Adjustable Feed Box 


Handles all 
feeds, from 
oll meal to 
ear corn. 
Built by 
skilled workmen, 
using thor- 
oly dried 
white pine 
lumber; 
flooring boards for reof; painted two coats best im- 
plement paint. Your feed is kept as dry as in your 
granary. Feeds from both sides. An honest box at 
an honest price. Complete information on request. 


PETER JENSEN, ALTA, 1OWA 


LOSSES ‘SURELY PREVENTED 
by CUTTER'’S BLACKLEG PILLS 

LE G Dreierre:! ty QV glen 
western stock- y 

men, beca = they sf 

protect weer other f 

fall f 



















Low-priced, 
vaccines 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkg. Blackleg Pills, $1.00 
50-dose pkg. Blackleg Pilis, $4.00 


Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest. 









The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
# years of specializing in VACCINES AND SERUMS 
ONLY. INSIST ON CUTTER’S. If unobtainable, 
The direct. 


Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., er Chicage, tll. 
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NO BLOWING DOWN 


of this silo. Heavy base 
anchors make it safe and 
do away with guy wires. 
Air tight doors, easy to 
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open and close another fea- 
ture. Buy this silo and you 
will be pleased. Write to 
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day for interesting circular. | 
VERRIER SILO CO., Cedar Rapids, ta, 
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Oats in the Fattening Hog 
Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“T have fifty-five head of last spring 
shotes which I am just starting to fat- 
ten for the June market. I have corn 
at $1 a bushel, oats at 50 cents, oil 
meal at $53 a ton, and tankage at $70 
a ton. How would you advise feedins 
tankage? What would be the most 
profitable ration to feed these hogs?” 


With oats only one-half as expen- 
sive as corn per bushel, it may pos- 
sibly pay to feed some oats to fatten- 
ing hogs. In an Ohio experiment, they 
fed one lot of hogs nine parts of corn 
to one part of tankage; another lot, 
six parts of corn, three parts of oats 
and one part of tankage; another lot, 
three parts of corn, six parts of oats 
and one part of tankage, and another 
lot, nine parts of oats to one part of 
tankage. The average daily gain on 
these four lots, respectively, was 1.75 
pounds, 1.57 pounds, 1.49 pounds, and 
.99 of a pound. The addition of oats 
to the ration greatly decreased the 
rate of gain. The feed required per 
100 pounds of gain for the different 
lots was, respectively, 430 pounds, 458 
pounds, 473 pounds, and 571 pounds. 
The addition of oats to the ration 
greatly increased the number of 
pounds of feed necessary to produce 
a hundred pounds of gain. 

With prices as they ordinarily run, 
oats can not compete with corn as a 
feed for fattening hogs. But when oats 
are less than one-half as expensive per 


‘bushel as corn, it may pay to feed just 


a little oats in connection with the 
corn and tankage. 

Our correspondent might give his 
hogs all the corn they want from one 
self-feeder, all the oats they want 
from another, and all the tankage they 
want from another. Or, if he feeds by 
hand, we would suggest using a mix- 
ture of about twelve parts of corn, four 
parts of oats and one part of tankage. 
It would be no serious mistake to 
leave the oats out altogether unless 
they become even cheaper in propor- 
tion to corn than they are at present. 





Steer Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“A short time ago, I bought twenty- 
two steers, averaging 1,000 pounds in 
weight, carrying some flesh, for $9.25 
per cwt. They are of good quality 
and uniform in size, and I wish to feed 
them ninety days. How shall I feed 
them to get as much gain as possible? 
I have plenty of corn, corn silage, clo- 
ver hay and cottonseed meal—all of 
good quality. Corn is $1 per bushel, 
and cottonseed meal, $37.50 per ton.” 


To make the largest gains possible 
on these steers, we suggest that our 
correspondent follow the plan used at 
the Iowa station this past winter. Af- 
ter they have become a little used to 
corn, give them all they want from a 
self-feeder. In addition, give them all 


the silage they want, two or three 
pounds of clover hay per day, and 
two or three pounds of cottonseed 


meal or oil meal. As an average of 
a 120-day period at the Iowa station, 
with steers of just about the same 
weight as those of our correspondent, 
the average daily ration was 148 
pounds of shelled corn, 2.5 pounds of 
oil meal, 34.3 pounds of corn silage, 
and 1.3 pounds of alfalfa hay. These 
steers made the phenomenal gain of 
3.5 pounds per day. 

Our correspondent can make cheap- 
er gains if he depends on an average 
daily ration of about fifty pounds of 
corn silage, three or four pounds of 
shelled corn, two or three pounds of 
cottonseed meal or oil meal, and two 
or three pounds of clover or alfalfa 
hay. At the Iowa station, this type of 
ration produced average daily gains 
of 2.8 pounds in a 120-day feeding 
period. If our correspondent’s steers 
are already carrying some flesh, the 
chances are that they will not make 
nearly such good gains as in these 
Iowa experiments. With steers al- 
we would be just 
@ little inclined to advise heavy feed- 
ing of corn, rather than a heavy feed 
of silage and a light feed of corn. In 





other words, for a ninety-day feeding 
period, we would prefer an average 
daily ration of say thirty pounds of 
silage, fifteen to eighteen pounds of 
corn, two or three pounds of cotton- 
seed meal or oil meal, and just a little 
clover hay. We assume, of course, 
that there are hogs to. follow, for 
with such heavy feeding, about one- 
tenth of the corn goes goes thru in 
the droppings. 





Silage as a Substitute for Hay 
With Sheep 


An Iowa correspondent wishes to 
know if he can bring ewes and lambs 
along all right by depending altogether 
on silage for roughage, and feeding 
some cottonseed meal and grain in 
connection with the silage. He can 
purchase alfalfa hay at $15 to $18. He 
is rather short on pasture, and would 
like to delay turning on pasture as 
long as possible. 

Cattle can be made to depend on 
silage as their exclusive roughage, and 
get along splendidly. Sheep seem to 
be made differently, however, and in 
all the tests that have been conducted 
with silage as the exclusive roughage, 
as compared with silage and hay to- 
gether, the sisage alone has proved to 
be distinctly inferior. We certainly 
would advise our correspondent to buy 
alfalfa hay at $15 to $18 a ton, pro- 
vided he can not get home-grown clo- 
ver hay cheaper. It seems to be defi- 
nitely proved that sheep can not do 
their best if silage is to be the ex- 
clusive venennee. 
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Non-Shrinkable — Practically Ever- 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. 


The latest improved silo. A woodstave 
silo, choice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 
soted. 8 1 paint for outside. Acid- 
Proof eg Sos yt, 4 inside after 
erection. e r and door 
frame on the aia ~~ 


Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 
—best manufactured, 


Write Dept. Gq for Catalogue 
Manufactured by 


TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, 1A. 
ESTABLISHED 1656 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


One goons 
9242: 


aed hour, a 
30 Days" Free Trial Far That Teri 
saves in cream. Postal brin: nee alte 


er fas folder and ‘‘direct-from-fac' 


the man 
ALBAUGH-DOVER CO, “1 
2163 Marshali Bivd. CHICAGO 
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TOPPING 
CATTLEX HOGS 


THE FEED of ARMERS 
ARE BUYING IN 
CAR LOAD LOTS 

Shipments Direct 
. Dealers Every where 
Price, Pomeie and Circular No 19, 
“Good For All Live Stock, 
Gladly furnished upon request by 
DOUGLAS COMPANY, Makers 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 




















Spray —Sprinkle—Dip 


Give your hogs a clean, healthy skin, rid them of pests, 


Sy give them a chance to thrive. 


' Dr. Hess Dip 


Kill the sheep tichs, 


and Disinfectant 


is Destroys All Parasites 
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prices. 





You’ll find it always full strength, always 

uniform. 

solution. 

general disinfectant, in garbage cans, cess- 

a ools—wherever there are foul smells or 
reeding places for disease germs. 


Never peddled. Sold only by deaers on 
a@ money-back guarantee. 


1 gallon makes 70 to 100 gallons 
Use freely about the house asa 


1-Gallon Can, $1.00 


Smaller packages as low as 25c (except 
in the far West and Canada). 


If your dealer does not handle Dr. Hess 





goods, address 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 
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IDEAL HOG OILER 


Your hogs will free themselves ye lice and skin disease if you 
will only give them a chance. 
give them a chance to apply the preparation. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES 


Buy an Oiler that will stand the test and one that will use any kind 
of oil without waste. 
face and can be used on two sides of a fence at the same time. 
under an absolute guarantee, 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


Western Hog Oiler Co., Inc., 


They know where they are infected; 


eur- 
sold 


Write for descriptive literature aD! 


Washington, lowa 


Every inch of the roller acts as an oiling 
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Gottonseed MealorGake | 
Digester Tankage or Meat Meal—60% Protein 


Write or wire for prices. 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 
833 Live Stock Exchange Bidg., 





Kansas City, Missouri | 
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THE-DAITRY ~ 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 











Soy Beans With Corn for Silage 

One of our dairy friends wishes us 
to go into the matter of the advisa- 
pilty of planting soy beans with carn 


for silage. Is it possible to secure 
more silage by mixing soy beans with 
corn at the time of planting, and is 
the silage thus secured richer in pro- 
tein, thus making less necessary the 


puying of such expensive feeds as oil 
meal, cottonseed meal, etc.? 

We have not been especially enthu- 
giastic about soy beans as a corn belt 
crop when grown by themselves. But 
when grown with corn for silage, espe- 
cially on dairy farms, soy beans seem 
to have a real field of usefulness. By 
mixing soy beans with the corn at the 
time of planting, it generally is pos- 
sible to get fully as much silage and 
oftentimes a ton or two more silage 
per acre than with corn alone. The 
greatest gain is not from an increase 
in the total yield, but from the im- 
provement in the quality of the sil- 
age. Ordinary corn silage is poor in 


muscle-building material, but soy 
beans are as rich as alfalfa hay. The 
beans themselves have a composition 
similar to oil meal. With a good qual- 
ity of corn and soy bean silage, in- 
stead of pure corn Silage, it is possible 
to feed the average milk’ cow one 
pound less daily of such feeds as cot- 
tonseed meal and oil meal. This sav- 
ing in the feed bill may amount to 


only $50 or $60 in the ordinary dairy 
herd, but in view of the fact that it is 
secured at only a small outlay of ex- 
pense, it is certainly worth while. 

For silage purposes, plant the soy 

beans at the same time as the corn. 
The beginner generally prefers mix- 
ing the soy beans with the corn in the 
planter box. This gives fairly good re- 
sults, but as the soy bean seeds and 
the corn kernels are of different sizes, 
there is a tendency to get a rather un- 
even mixture. A better plan is to use 
a special bean planter attachment to 
the corn planter. Some people, after 
they plant the corn by itself, immedi- 
ately turn around with the planter, 
usiug a different planter plate, and 
put in the soy beans in the same row. 
When planting corn and soy beans to- 
gether, it seems to be wise to use just 
about the same amount of corn per 
acre as usual, altho possibly just a 
little less. Eight or nfe pounds of 
corn per acre and ten or twelve 
pounds of soy beans, seem to be about 
right. Everything considered, the ex- 
tra cost of planting soy beans with 
corn should not be much over a dollar 
per acre. However, it is just a little 
more bothersome to harvest a mixture 
of corn and soy beans with the corn 
binder than it is corn alone. 
* Where soy beans are being grown 
for the first time, it is wise to inocu- 
late the seed. One of the best ways 
to do this is to mix with the seed 
some finely powdered earth taken 
from a field where soy beans have 
previously grown. 

It is essential to get the right vari- 
ety of soy beans. Over the greater 
part of the corn belt, the Ito San, 
Black Eyebrow and Medium Green are 
800d sorts to plant at the same time 
as corn, for silage purposes. 

We can considerably reduce our pur- 
chases of cottonseed meal and oil meal 
next fall, by planting soy beans with 
our corn for silage. The experiment 
is certainly worth while. There is 
merable to gain and very little to 
ose, 





Value of Buttermilk 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of buttermilk per 
gallon or 100 pounds as compared to 
corn and other feeds, at the present 
prices?” 


For fattening hogs, buttermilk is 


Toughly estimated to be worth one-- 


half as much per 100 pounds as corn 
is per bushel. With corn at $1.10 per 
bushel, buttermilk should be worth 55 
cents per cwt. Some experiments in- 
dicate that it may be worth slightly 





more than this in relation to corn, 
while other experiments indicate that 
it may be worth slightly less. For 
suckling sows and newly weaned pigs, 
it might be worth as much as 60 or 70 
cents per cwt., under present condi- 
tions. But when considering the pos- 
sibility of the hogs becoming infected 
with tuberculosis by feeding ordinary 
buttermilk, it may, under some condi- 
— be regarded as absolutely worth- 
ess. 





Dairy Calf Suggestions 


“ The following is a summary of a 
new bulletin on feeding and manage- 
ment of dairy calves and young dairy 
cattle, published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 


Feeding the cow well before calving 
insures a strong, healthy calf. 


The best time to wean the calf is 
after it takes the first milk. Early 
weaning makes it easier to teach the 
calf to drink. 


Everything about the calf should be 
scrupulously clean. 

Milk from infected cows or from a 
creamery should be pasteurized before 
it is fed. 

Calves should be fed sweet, clean 
milk of a uniform temperature, and 
should always be fed a little less than 
they desire. 

All calves should be fed regularly; 
very young calves should be fed three 
times a day. 

At first, the calf is fed whole milk, 
the quantity being gradually increased. 
Skim-milk is substituted as soon as 
practicable, and is continued until the 
calf is six months old. Ordinarily, the 
maximum quantity of skim-milk that 
can be fed economically is twenty 
pounds a day. When the calf is two 
weeks old, grain and fresh, clean hay 
should be offered; the quantity fed 
should be increased as the appetites 
of the calves demand 

Milk substitutes are not equal to 
milk, but give fair results if used with 
care. 

The quarters must be clean and dry, 
with plenty of bedding. 

Stanchions save milk, and prevent 
the calves from sucking one another. 

Horns are more easily prevented 
than removed. 

Water is necessary for the calf. 

Marks for identification should be 
plain, without disfiguring the animal. 

Calf diseases are largely the result 
of filth and carelessness. Prevention 
is cheapest and best. 

Young dairy stock should have all 
the hay they will eat, and grain in pro- 
portion to weight. 

The heifer should be bred to freshen 
when about two years old. Handling 
before freshening prevents shyness. 

Fall calving usually gives best re- 
sults. 

The young bull should have an abun- 
dance of feed, plenty of exercise, and 
should not be allowed to perform too 
heavy service. 

The foregoing points on feeding and 
management of the dairy calf are dis- 
cussed somewhat fully in this bulletin. 





Turning Milk Cows on Pasture 


Fattening steers turned on pasture 
will oftentimes lose twenty or thirty 
pounds in a few days, and gain slowly 
for two or three weeks. Milk cows 
turned on pasture will also lose in 
flesh, altho they may gain in milk 
flow for the time being. 

The ordinary small producer can get 
along finely on spring pasture without 
grain. Heavy producers should by all 
means be fed grain, even when on the 
best of pasture. Otherwise there will 
inevitably be a drop in the milk flow 
sooner or later. 

Early pasture is rich in protein, and 
it is therefore best to depend largely 
on ground corn with a little bran or 
oats, and not so very much cottonseed 
meal or oil meal. A pound of feed rich 
in corn, for each six pounds of milk 
produced on pasture, should be about 
right for heavy producers. 
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The New 
Self-Centering 
De Laval Bowl 


The Supremacy of the 


NEW DE LAVAL | 


CREAM OUTLET 


SKIM-MILK OUTLET Pol 




















HERE may be some question as to who 


wagon or the best plow or the best watch, but when it [- 
comes to cream separators the supremacy of the De Laval is = 
acknowledged at once by every fair minded and impartial man = 


who is familiar with the cream separator situation. 


Thousands and thousands of tests, 
the world over, have proven that the 
De Laval skims the cleanest. 


The construction of the New De 
Laval keeps it in a class by itself. 


almost ev 
milked, re: 


It outlasts and outwears all other 
makes by far, and can be run with 
much less cost for repairs. 


The New De Lava: nas greater capacity than the 1916 style, 
has fewer and interchangeable discs, is 
easier to wash, and the skimming efficiency is even greater. 


Each New De Laval is equipped with a Bell Speed Indicator, 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
See the local De Laval agent, 
or if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


is simpler in construction, 


away. Remember that a De 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. 


The world-wide De Laval organiza- 
tion, with agents and representatives in 
locality where cows are 
to serve you, insures that 
the buyer of a De Laval will get quick 
and valuable service when he needs it. 


More De Lavals are sold every year 
than all other makes combined. 


SKIM-MILK QUTLES 
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New Catalog will be mailed upon req 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
165 Broadway, New York 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE 
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29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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Indiana Silo to the test of service during t 


definite years to come. 
already using Indiana Silos. 
successful breeders and feeders everywhere. 


Thousands of farmers in all parts of the United States have put the 
past fourteen years. Fi 
thousand are now in use. The first Indiana Silos ever erected are still 


standing, still in excellent condition and still apparently good for in~ 


A large per cent of our 1916 sales were made to farmers who were 
Many of these repeat orders came from 
the owners of the finest farms in America—from ‘he largest and most 


These men could have bought any silo at any price—they buy the 
| best of eveything—that's why they continue to buy Indiana Silos. 

If you are going to buy a silo—this satisfactory service rendered 
everywhere—should be of special interest to you. ‘ 


Y The cost of all materials is advancing like the price of wheat and corm 


more next spring or summer. 
Let us send you our proposition—to contract now for your sile and deliver it laters 


We atill have op 


584 Union Building, ANDERSON, IND. 
584 Silo Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO, 


Stead 


ings for a li 


INDIANA SILO CO. 





584 Indiana Building, 
584 LiveStock Exch. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


Why save money by contracting for your silo now. It undoubtly will cost you 
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of farmer agents. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Boys Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soll 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or docen’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope be will write us. 

















Saving 

Money is condensed human power. 
For that reason, rich men are looked 
up to with more or less awe the world 
over. 

Money is not everything there is in 
life, but it is undeniably one of the big 
things. Some people think too much 
of money, and become misers, but 
most boys think too little of money. 
The very small boy will gobble down 
his candy as soon as he gets out of 
the store, but older boys know that it 
is more satisfactory to eat it slowly, 


so that it will last longer and give 
more pleasure. 

Learn to save, even tho it be only a 
penny a day. Start now. You may not 
believe it, but it is nevertheless true 
that it is much easier to save while 
you are under twenty, and are yet liv- 
ing with your father, than after you 
get out and start working for yourself. 
Once you get married, you will find a 
thousand things that you absolutely 
have to buy, and from then on you are 
more likely to be in debt than to have 
money in the bank. Start saving at 
once. 

One of the best ways to save is to 
avoid expensive habits. Particularly 
avoid smoking and chewing. Millions 
of men in this country spend from $50 
to $500 a year for tobacco. If you 
avoid the tobacco habit, the chances 
are that you will be several thousand 
dollars ahead of where you would oth- 
erwise be twenty years from now. The 
same thing may be said in a lesser 
degree concerning chewing gum, can- 
dy, ice cream soda, movies, etc. I don’t 
want you to be a “tight-wad,” but do 
want you to realize that one of the 
very easiest ways to save is to avoid 
expensive habits. Go to the movies 
once in a while, possibly take a friend 
or two, but don’t get into the habit. 
Always endeavor to hold your expen- 
ditures of this sort down below ten 
dollars a year. 

Do you know that sixty-five out of 
every hundred persons who die in this 
country, die without leaving a cent? 
Twenty-five out of the other thirty- 
five persons leave less than $1,300, 
and only nine persons out of a hundred 
leave more than $5,000. Of all per- 
sons sixty-five years of age or over, 
97 per cent are so poor that they have 
to depend for the most part on rela- 
tives, friends or charity for their sup- 
port. The chances are forty-eight to 
one, provided you live to be an old 
man, that you will be a burden to your 
family or your friends, or else that 
you will be in the poor house. These 
are government figures, applying to 
the people of the United States as a 
whole. Possibly farm boys stand just 
a little better chance; but, neverthe- 
less, the probabilities are all against 
your saving enough money so that you 
can spend your old age in comfort un- 
less you exercise unusual care. 

It is a part of human nature to like 
to spend freely, to value money for 
what it will buy today. That is the 
reason people pay interest for money. 
Millions of people figure that a dollar 
today is worth just as much as $1.06 
a year from now, or $1.13 two years 
from now. The people who have mon- 
ey figure that it is nice to have mon- 
ey, and they would like to spend it 
, themselves, but if someone else will 
pay them at the rate of six cents on a 
dollar a year fo: it, they will be will- 
ing to forego the pleasure of spending 
it themselves. 

It is human nature to spend money 
at once, without waiting. If you are 
to save, you will have to fight against 
this tendency within you. You will 
see, after you have saved up $10, $20, 
$100 or $200, myriads of things that 
you would like to buy. The chances 
are ten to one that you should keep on 
saving and not buy. But occasionally 
you may run across a chance to in- 
vest the money in such a way that it 
will bring you in more money than it 
will in the savings bank, drawing 4 





per cent. You may be able to buy a 
calf, for instance, at a real bargain. 
However, in all things of this sort, go 
slowly. Talk the matter over with 
your father or some older man first. 
Most boys act entirely too quickly in 
matters of this sort. 

Some people are so reckless by na- 
ture that they actuzlly can’t trust 
themselves to save unless they have 
something which compels them to do 
so. Ordinary twenty-payment life in- 
surance is a good scheme for people 
of this sort. There are annual pay- 
ments ,which absolutely must be met, 
or else the policy will be forfeited. 
This type of life insurance not only 
insures against chance of death, but 
also stores up money like a bank ac- 
count. Some people bring about much 
the same result by going into debt 
rather heavily for property, and forc- 
ing themselves to save so as to meet 
the interest payments and principal. 

The average person can not save. 
Can you? 


The Hog Contest 


The contest will be continued until 
May ist, in order to determine which 
of the fifty winners is entitled to the 
prize money. Two or three of the 
contestants favored dividing the mon- 
ey on the March 21st basis, on ac- 
count of the heavy spring work com- 
ing on. The majority, however, were 
strongly in favor of continuing. 

The same rules apply as hereto- 
fore, but during the period extending 
from March 22d to April 15th, no hogs 
will be considered sold. From April 
16th to May 1st, hogs may be sold on 
the customary three days’ notice. 

Those who are satisfied with their 
profits on March 21st must write be- 
fore April 16th. 








Rock Phosphate Making Good 


From Livingston county, Illinois, Roy 
C. Bishop, county agent, reports good 
results from the use of rock phosphate. 
About 17,000 acres have been treated 
in that county with a liberal applica- 
tion of the raw rock. Nearly 2,500 tons 
were purchased in 1916 by members of 
the crop improvement association. 
This was bought codperatively, at a 
saving of 38 cents per ton, or $883. 

The average yield of corn on fields 
which received the rock phosphate 
last year was 36.7 bushels per acre, 
while the average yield of corn on un- 
treated fields was 29.4 bushels to the 
acre, Oats on the treated fields yielded 
at the rate of 55.3 bushels to the acre, 
and on untreated fields they went only 
44.2 bushels to the acre. With the, 
oats crop, the rock phosphate resulted 
in an increase in crop valuation of 
$5.55, and with corn an increased valu- 
ation of $6.10 per acre. 

The rock phosphate showed up par- 
ticularly strong in the clover fields. 
The first cutting on many of these 
fields was over two tons per acre. The 
clover stand was good on practically 
every field where the phosphate had 
been applied, but where none had been 
used much of the new clover crop was 
a failure. 

On the John G. Mies farm, large 
quantities of rock phosphate have been 
used tor two years. In 1915, Mr. Mies 
had corn which went ten bushels per 
acre above the community average; 
oats which went twenty bushels above 
the average, and wheat six bushels 
above the average. Figuring the corn 
at 76 cents a bushel, the oats at 40 
cents a bushel, and the wheat at $1.03 
a bushel, the total value of the increase 
due to the use of raw rock phosphate 
was £2,067 in 1915. During the 1916 
season, his corn went five bushels per 
acre over the community average, his 
oats ten bushels, and his wheat four- 
teen bushels. With corn at 90 cents, 
oats at 50 cents, and wheat at $1.20 
a bushel, the total value of the in- 
crease was $1,078. For the two years, 
Mr. Mies credits the use of clover and 
rock phosphate with $3,979.20 over and 
above the amount he probably would 
have received under average condi- 
tions. The total cost of the rock phos- 
phate was $2,560, and he figures it has 
brought him a return of 145 per cent 
on the investment. 

In his report, Mr. Bishop points out 
that on the Mies farm, as well as on 
the others where the rock phosphate 
has been applied, over 80 per cent of 
it is still in the soil, and that the in- 




















The Planter Helps 


GUPPOSE you had to grow a record crop 


of corn this year. 


It’s easy. 
planter. 


a lot of work and time. 
you want it. You can 


them. 


CHICAGO 


Deering 





McCormick 


Would you not buy the 


best planter you could find — one that would surely 
give you an even stand? 
Buy an International or C B & Q 


Why not do that anyway? 


They plant corn accurately, whether used with 
edge drop, flat drop, or full hill drop plates; whether 
the corn is checked or drilled. The 
changed, while the planter is working, to drop 2, 3, or 4 kernels 
toahill. The tongue is easily adjustable to the height of the 
horses. A handy foot drop lever makes head row planting easy. 

When you look over the International or C B & Q planter, 
don’t miss the automatic marker, a handy feature that saves 
There are fertilizer attachments if 
you want them, combination pea and corn planting hoppers, 
open wheels or closed—your planter will be equipped just as 
: t lant rows 28 to 44 inches wide by 
2-inch adjustments, with four distances between hills. 

These planters are so good you will want to know all about 
Drop us a line and let us send you full information, 


rop clutch can be 


International Harvester Company of America 


° US A 


Milwaukee Osborne Plano 

















Built from 
So ae ~ ~ Eo | | A) Wy 


best grades of 
material. 
Painted with 
pure oil 
paint. 


BURNHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


et 
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Bolted together 
instead of 
nailed. 

Write for 
circulars and 
prices. 


CHARLES CITY, 1OWA 





415 Main St, 











It’s a genuine good one. 


horsehide. 
and well made as you can buy. 


fessional baseball. 
pretty nearly all season. 


and it is Yours 


little work and the ball is yours. 








Gentlemen: 


NAME OF NEW SUBSCRIBER 


4 


you boys 
Get Four New Subscribers 


You can take these subscriptions at the spe- 
cial trial offer of 50c to January 1, 1918. A 
Write the 
name, address, rural route, ete., plainly. 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 


; r Inclosed please find $2.00 to pay for the following 
trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer for the rest of 1917: 


In return for my help you may send me, postpaid, the League Base Ball. 


Town 


EARN THIS BASEBALL] 


Made of finest 
wool yarn, rubber center and specially tanned 
An official League ball, as good 
Guaranteed 
by the manufacturers for 18 innings of pro- 


It should last 











STATE 


TOWN 











State..----------—~ 




















career 





crease should be noticed on future | ty, Mr. Bishop says it will pay most 


crops for several years. As a result of 
these experiments in Livingston coun- 


farmers in that vicinity to apply roe 
phosphate in rather large quantities. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER (29) 669 


=~ 1. dP. It i bei ially i 
¥ : . s now being grown commercially in 
| Practical Hog Rations an — northern Colorado and other arid sec- 

if ble Results tions. Under these conditions it has 

: : 12° Farmer: done very well. On the other hand, 

BB 10 Wallaces , the reports we have received from 
"” 











thrifty spring pigs weaned at two | those who have tried this variety in 
onths of age, on May Ist, and full | the rain belt, are not encouraging. Its 
fed a balanced ration by hand on good | place probably is in the arid regions 
aifalfa pasture until October Ist, when | pather than the corn belt. This is also 
geven months old: ; true with regard to the Mexican Pinto 
The following = mixtures were ! bean, which is about the same size as 
or vari : PF 
_. to three months, ratio 1:44%4— oe Se - “se _— ne 
Corn, 60 per cent; middlings, 30 per Iowa Agricultural College. 
cent; tankage, 10 per cent. 
Three to five exc gageane Sr Nea ee 
15 per cent; middlings, per © ne 
cot! tankage, 5 per cent. Fighting Sorrel 
five to seven months, ration 1:74%4— | yo Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Corn, 95 per cent; tankage, 5 per cent. On page 574, of your issue of March 
Weights were estimated as follows: | goth is an article, “Beware of Sorrel.” 
qwo months, 35 pounds; three months, | We have had several years’ experience 
$5 pounds; four months, 105 pounds; | jn combating sorrel, and have triéd 
five months, 145 pounds; six months, | aj) the methods recommended, but still 
195 pounds; seven months, 235 pounds. | jt gained, because it would go to seed 
The grain ration each month was | scattering in the meadow until, in 
as follows: spots, it crowded out everything else 
Third, 4 per cent live weight, or 1% | Then we tried spraying the spots in 
to 2% pounds. . the meadows and in the oats fields 
Fourth, 3% per cent live weight, or | with a spray consisting of two pounds 
i% to 3% pounds. 7 . of sulphate of iron to one gallon of 
Fifth, 344 per cent live weight, or | water, dissolving the sulphate of iron 
3% to 5 pounds. ; . with hot water, and spraying as soon 
Sixth, 314 per cent live weight, or | as possible after the sorrel showed up 
5 to 6% pounds. ; in the spring; then going over the 
Seventh, 314 per cent live weight, or spots again in about two weeks, or as 
6% to 7% pounds. soon as any of the sorrel crowns 
These figures indicate the probable | appeared again.. We wet it down thor- 
consumption when full fed twice a day.| oly, After this treatment, no seed 
The figures below are derived from | formed, and we did not have to plow 
those above: — up the meadows. The spray did not 
Feeding period, 155 days. kill any of the grasses or clover, even 
Total gain, 200 pounds. seedling clover, but blackened the oat 
Total grain, 700 pounds. leaves. It killed all weeds except the 
Average grain per day, 4.5 pounds. | sour dock and plantain roots. 
Average gain per day, 1.3 pounds. E. L. GRIGGS. 
Grain per 100 pounds of gain, 350 Missouri. 
ands. 
ends required per yo eee 
sture, at will; corn, 595 pounds; es . 
i. 6: wanie: talnee, 3 Individual Ear Test Paid 
pounds; salt, .1 of a pound. To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
T. D. HAMMATT. In December of the past year, thru 
Shawnee County, Kansas. the codperation of the county super- 
intendent and the teachers and pupils 
of the county, we were able to obtain 
Remarks: The plan of feeding is | some very interesting information re- 
excellent, and the figures are fairly | garding the corn crop of 1916. The in- 
et ‘Mi accurate under favorable conditions. | terest which the teachers of the county 
a ducing the pro- displayed in collecting | this material 
We would suggest re was very gratifying. From the ques- 
portion of middlings in the ration from | tions in regard to the corn crop, the 
the third to the fifth months, that is, | tabulation shown was obtained. 












A Pair that Wins 


DASE 


9-18 Tractor 
20x28 Thresher 


The yearly sales of Case threshing 
outfits exceed those of the next three 
concernscombined. Inthisdayofkeen 
competition, this overwhelming popu- 
larity is the best proof of Case merits. 


Case has held top place for many years. 
For 75 years they th set the pace—a pace 
that other concerns have tried in vain to 
maintain. ‘Today our Case Tractors and 
Threshers, simple, powerful, efficient, 
economical, can’t be beat. They are 
known by the work they do. 














ANU 








Write today for the 1917 
Case album. Describes 
Case Kerosene and Gas 
Tractors, Case Steam 
Engines, Case Thresh- 
ing Machines, and every 


If you are figuring on 
buying an outfit—buy 
Case. Better be safe 
than sorry. If you have 
a Case outfit you’ll be 
money ahead. A size 
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— i z ” Caseproduct. Nofarmer 
vA ° a 2 © ) Thresher and a size ¢ should be without one. 
wr % vi S 3 Cs $a 15 Tractor suitable for Write today for your 

cal s |4 a be | ae |e every farm, copy. It is free, 
: Se] s | & B |&5| 32/8 
he mn . . . 
Sg] 3 | &e 3 Ee | 32 | a J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company, Inc. 
Sti © |e2e S Fa) ee] 8 406 Erie Street, RACINE, WIS. 

ae yA Zz < be < > Found .d 1842 

Individual ear test ............. | 34 1,795 | 47.6 | 75,708 | 42.2 | 37.98 — 

rrr | 39 | 1,868 | 47.9 |. 71,210 | 38.1 | 34.29 | 3.71 

Ree eae | 61 | 2,712 | 44.4 | 97,450 | 35.9 | 32.31 | 5.67 Ge 20x28 Thresher 

Peer Paes. | Gere bo... | 244,363 | 38.3 | | 











Average loss per farm where no testing was done, $251.75. 

Average loss per farm on general test, $177.71. 

Kighty-three farms report 1,024 bushels of seed corn saved before frost. 
Nineteen farms report 602 bushels of seed corn saved after frost. 
Seventeen farms report no seed selected. 




















ff the middlings are higher in price These reports, of course, only cover 
than corn, pound for pound. Every- | 138 of the 1,700 odd farms in the coun- 
thing considered, spring pigs on good | ty. Probably figures would be changed = sae ; - 
— pasture should do just about | to some extent if a larger number of = . = “= oe 
What Mr. Hammatt suggests.—Editor. | farms were involved, but our data indi- ay = 
. farms were involved, but ou 2 MAA cin iN 
* dividual ear test of his corn is either | ——— 
- 
Field Beans for the Corn Belt the —. mop og Pig = —— Beggs a bed, ana suitable weather conditions, | nearly all the ear corn they would 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: tion Pte r - aie a , a and the chances for good yields are the | clean up, and water to drink. They 
The good yie i ié direct results - dollars and cents. greatest. consumed 1,700 pounds of tankage, at 
ee ee ee ee Perhaps it is a little of both. The in- DON E. FISH. $3 per cwt., and 208 bushels of ear 
tured last year have stimulated inter- | dividual ear test takes time, but from Henry County, Iowa. ° corn. Now take the price of the tank- 
‘st in bean culture. So far, this crop 3 data, it is evidently very profit- z age, $51, from the $462, would leave 
has been but little mi ~— $411 for the $1.97 for each 
> grown in Iowa. The & , 5 ’ £ $ or e corn, or : or ea 
plant is one which i ll adapted t ee ene ee eee Profitable Hog Gains bushel fed. These gains are not large, 
which 18 well adapted tO | why so many do not take more pains but I think they are a great deal bet- 
9 belt temperatures, and the bean | in testing their corn is because even a | To Wallaces’ Farmer: ter than the average faraer is getting. 
8 a staple article of food and also an | general test will give what looks like I have charge of the hogs on a farm BERT INGLIS. 
fconomical one, even at the present | a good stand; but if the weakness of | belonging to J. P. Allison, of Marshal Marshall County, Iowa. 
igh prices. the individual ears is not shown up, | county, Iowa, and will give you my 
“wad limited data are available as to | the percentage of barren and non-pro- | experience in feeding some of them 
ost productive varieties for corn | ductive stalks averages higher than | this past winter. We have fifty sows sun uses 
* conditions. Indications are that | where ears are selected which by a| bred, and wilt breed two hundred next Individual Hog Ho 
€ varieties of the navy type are the | test show six strong, vigorous sprouts. | year. To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
st. Two good sorts of this type are rf _ It is foolish to say that the seed We weighed up twenty sows and 1 have some individual hog houses, 


= White Wonder and the Tree Pro-| corn has all to do with the yield, but, | seventeen male hogs. The twenty sows | following the plans sent out by the 
p~ The White Wonder is the more ‘given everything else, and the seed | weighed 2,050 pounds on January 16,| Agricultural College, at Ames, and 
Fogg grower and a better bearer. | poor, the well-tilled, fertile seed bed, ; 1917, and the male hogs weighed 1,540 | known as the Iowa gable-roof house. ! 

the eastern seed catalogs, the navy | with the proper amount of moisture, | pounds, and on March 21st, or sixty- | think it is the finest individual hog 
oo is listed under the name of “pea” | will fail to respond with the bushels | three days later, the sows had gained | house I know of. It is especially valu- 

Th as it should. Good seed corn is one of | 1,950 pounds and the male hogs had | able with sows at farrowing time. I! 
he Tepary is a widely advertised | the controllable factors in producing a | gained 1,350 pounds, or a total of 3,300 | am sure I have saved many pigs that 





ed of recent introduction. It was | yield of corn. It is a man’s first and | pounds. At the market price, which | I would not have saved but for the 
tt overed in southern Arizona, where big chance of insuring maximum re- | was $14 per cwt., their gain was worth | arrangement of this little house. 
been grown for hundreds of | sults; and, given the good seed, the | $462. They were fed dry tankage in a ROBERT G. GIVENS. 











years by the Papogo and Prina Indians. | fertile soil, the well-prepared seed | trough night and morning, and very Illinois. 
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Saves 2 Horses 
2 On the Binder 


Weighs Only 167 Lbs. 
WATE, 





Cushman Binder E ingine 
For =~ Fer All Farm fess Werk: 
The 4 H. P. Cushman is the original and 


successful Binder Engine, Thousands are in use 
every harvest—saving horseflesh and saving grain. 

it saves a team, because engine operates 
sickle and all machine: of binder, leaving horses 
nothing to do but binder out of gear; a 
takes away side d . ‘ore, two 
ly handle 8- the binder in heavy grain. 

saves the grain, because it runs at uni- 

form, steady speed, putting grain on platform 
evenly, allowing platform and elevator canvas to 
deliver it to packers straight, and thus it is tied 
without loss, saving a large per cent of the nat- 
ural waste of binder. 

it saves the crop in a wet season, because 
slipping of bull wheel or slowing up of team does 
not stop the sickle, and it never clogs, You can 

cut wet grain same as dry. 

it saves time because you can moveright 
along all the time in heavy grain without killing 
the horses, and with no choking of sickle, eleva- 
tors or packers. 

it saves the binder, because it operates zt 
same regular speed all the time —no jerking of 
machinery by quick stopping and starting of team or when 
bull wheel drops intoarut. That’s what tears a binder to 
pieces. With a Cushman E Engine your binder will last twice 
as long. Write for book with complete description, 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, 852 N. 2ist St. Lincoin.Neb. 
pee! "ier 
ee: 
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just drop us a postal and we 
will send you free and postpaid, this 
handy SQUARE DEAL WIRE SPLICER. A 
practical and useful tool that every farmer 
needs for repair jobs. Makes a Rerfect splice splice 


with any ordinary size wire. 
send you our new catalog-folder of 


SQUARE DEAL "wit? GATES 


easi- 





If you are a land owner, 





































































































—the neatest, trimmest, handiest, most eco- 
nomical —~ mdm can buy—the gates nde of of 
electric paige 4 galvanized gate 
tubing, without joints, se bolts or wires 
rame, re. Tells =v they 


wresved around the 
several ordinary Wie = steel gates, 
= cost but little more e can offer to 
ve A NEW car . FREE. IF “ANY PART 
my WITHIN ay: EARS. Write for the 
Free Wire Splicer and Catalog-folder today. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


904 Industrial St., PEORIA, ILL. (4) 
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JUST STOP A MINUTE 
igs, THINK "ven 


"t a windmill give back 
more for the money than any 
other farm machine? Doesn't 
it supply a most necessary 
element to life? Doesn't it work un- 
ceasingly, untiringly? Doesn't it require 
little or no attention? Why not buy « 


SAMSON 
WIND MILL 


with double gears, big oil boxes and « world-wide 


reputation 
“Let the Wind Pump Your Water for Nothing” 


Stover Manufacturing 2EngineCo. 

310 SAMSON AVENUE, FREEPORT, ILL. 

porary WIND MILLS, STOVER’S GOOD ENGINES, MAGNETOS, 

AND ENSILAGE CUTTERS, WOOD SAW FRAMES, 

Wastin MACHINES, PUMP JACKS, HAND Saag FIRE 
PLACE FIXTURES AND HARDWARE SPECIALTIES. 
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SELF- OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOT 
Keeping OUT DUST and 


SPLASH OILING 
SYSTEM 









RAIN my thr IN OIL 


OIL SUPPLY 
REPLENISHED 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR 
DOUBLE GEARS — Each Carrying Half the” toad 

mys feature desirable in a windmill in the 

AUTO-OILED AERMOTOR 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks 

Water Supply Goods = Steel Frame Saws 

Ware AERMOTOR CO, 2500 12m Sr. Cuicacd 








Farm Mechanics 


Questions answered on all phases of farm mechan- 
ics. Readers are requested to send short commun!- 
cations on handy farm devices. 




















A Hay Rack cima 


A hay rack with a floored bottom 
has many advantages. It is better 
than one not floored all over, but 
stepped down between the sills, be- 


use, one is always sure of his step 
when working in it, and it will clean 
up better when unloading with a hay 
fork. The added capacity made pos- 


sible by not flooring along the center 
between the sills is not considerable. 

It is possible to arrange a floored 
rack so that the last forkful can be 
unloaded with a hay fork. 


Simply 
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make two openings in the floor, as 
shown in the accompanying sketch, at 
about the place the fork is stuck each 
time, and large enough to be easily 
struck with the fork. Ten inches wide 
and two and a half feet long is about 
right for the common size harpoon 
fork. The cross cleats are put on to 
prevent the boards from _ splitting 
around the openings. 

Take the first loads off in the usual 
manner, one from each end of the 
rack. When sticking the fork for the 
last two, run the points of the harpoon 
clear thru the holes before setting. All 
the hay will go up, and the rack will 
be left clean. When starting to load 
in the field or at the stack, see that 
the hay is laid down on the bottom in 
layers, so that none will be left in the 
corners of the rack when unloading. 
This simple method is a great time 
and labor-saver any time that hay is 
unloaded with a harpoon fork.. 





Scored Cylinders 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T am having a good deal of trouble 
with my 1911 runabout, and can not lo- 
cate the cause of the difficulty. The 
spark plugs get foul very quickly, and 
miss firing, sometimes one and some- 
times two or three. I have gone over 
the car very thoroly, and everything 
seems to be all right, but the trouble 
continues.” 

One cause for this trouble is loose- 
fitting pistons or scored cylinders. We 
noted a case of this kind recently. Af- 
ter worrying along with the same sort 
of trouble which our correspondent de- 
scribes, the engine was taken down, 
and it was found that two the cylinders 
had at some time been badly scored. 
This permitted the lubricating oil to 
foul the spark plugs, and in turn the 
escape of the unburned gasoline into 
the crank case, where it diluted the 





WALLACES’ 


cause it is much more convenient to , 








lubricating oil, Had the car been run 
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prepare a perfect seed bed.” 


to a depth of several inches. 
so no clods are missed. 


the top soil and firm out all air 
spaces left by the turning of fur- 
rows. At the same time they leave 

he surface loose and well mulched 
so the seed bed does not dry out 
— kly. 

Culti-Pack your seed beds this 
year—get the tool from your John 
Deere dealer. 


THE DUNHAM C0., 


Makes a Fi ine, Firm Seed Bed 
Chas. B. Wing, noted seed and alfalfa expert says, ‘“Three tools—the plow, 


spring tooth harrow and the Culti-Packer are absolutely all that are needed to 


The two rows of semi-steel wheels on the Culti-Packer cut and crush every lump 
The back wheels come half way between the front, 


The shape of the wheels allows them to cut down through 


301-329 FIRST ST., 











F RE 
“SOIL SENSE”’ 
48 pages—100 field 
photographs on soils, 
seed beds, cultiva- 
tion, ete. ! 

Ask your dealer for 


it—or write direct. 














BEREA, OHIO 





It’s Now Ready 
for You 


When thousands of farmers make a record 


of their practical experiences with tractors, 


giving facts res of actual results, 


costs of operation for Pp plowing, pF oy cultivating, 


areas, Hotieg. threshing, corn shellin, 
ae val: ie 


record 
e “*Award of Merit,”’ approximately a 300- 
most pM ve book of its kind ever publis 


detail 





practical operation under every con 


Covered by 
Id, too. Why it is the most powerf: a epi 8-plow tractor i 
is told, m sPiol ry drive iaetend Gln alesis i takes only one man to 


owing to harves celng swine it ate a “Craw 
pa it and the implement together, and a host of 


Aagevagd 
in the world—why it does all farm work, from 
other tractor facts you ought to know. 





Guaranteed to Burn Kerosene 


Get Your Copy Now 


The edition of the “‘Aw y, Merit” is not 
large, 80 avoid disappointment by writing for ® 
copy today. It wil] open your eyes on the tractor 
Br csition 7 and open them to your profit, 


Joliet Oil Tractor Co. 
177 Benton Street Joliet, IL 














much longer, there would have been 
great danger of burning out the bear- 
ings. 

Where the cylinders are scored, the 
remedy is to re-bore them and re-fit 
with over-size pistons. If the cylin- 
ders are not scored, however, then the 
installation of new piston rings will 
cure the trouble. 





The STAR*« 
Self Feeder 


t- 
8 compartments, adjus' 
able feed control, 8 sizes, 
Write for prices an -_ 
booklet “Self Feeee! 
as Money Makers 
STAR SELF FEEDER C OmeANY, 
404 Wallace Block, LaFayette, 
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- : 
very Farmer 


‘CanHelp This 
» County NOW! 


Write 
for Free 
Catalog and 
Samples Today. 





ff Every apple grower 
should have them. Help 
i ‘ou toraise perfect fruit, 
\ and shows how to keep trees 
) \ tree from Aphis, Red Bug and 
\ other soft-bodied sucking insects. 
BLACK LEAF 40 kills by contact. Equally 
effective when used separately or with 
other sprays, Write at once, and get 
Spraying Chart and Free bulletins. 
The Kentucky Tobacco Product Co. 
incorporated Louisville, Ky. 


Black Leat40 


40% Nicotine 


Good Seed Corn 


Ida County Yellow Dent, White King, 
Silver King—best early varieties, matures in 95 








to 110 days; will increase your yield 10 to 25 bu. per 
acre. Don’t plant poor late varieties and crib seed 
corn. | guarantee every bushel to be grown here on 
my farm, and | personally look after the growing of 
the crop, gathering of the seed, and every order re- 
celves my personal attention, Seed early picked, 
sorted in the fleld, tests 96 to 100%. Sold on 15 days 
approval test. Order any of this seed and if you do 
not find {t as good or better than any seed you ever 
saw, and entirely satisfactory return at my expense, 


Money promptly refunded. Catalog. Samples Free. 
SQUARE DEAL SEED FARM, ALLEN JOSLIN, Prop, 


K. 3, Holstein, lowa. 


ELLER wiita 
SEED CORN 


The best ever offered. The sensation at 





bu. a elected from 
bu. _Properly dried, carefully 


srandard varieties, Get Fi cat- 
e' 

alog today. ‘about the wor - 

ay derful corn. Order early. Get 

ZELL best selection for bumper crops, 

ER SEED CO., 403 MoKinley St., Jefferson, lows 


PURE BRED SEED CORN 


Guaranteed Germination 
per cent 
Sold on Ten Days Approval 
Improved varieties of Reid's Yellow Dent, Silver- 
mine, Leaming, Goldmine, Bloody Butcher. Will 
increase your yield 10 to 30 bushels per acre. 
Send for the free corn book. 


MoGREER BROS., Coburg, lowa 


SEED CORN 


one did your seed corn come thru the extremely 
: winter? I have a quantity of deep kerneled, 
arge hearted. good yielding strain of Heid’s Wel- 











ow Dent which was stored in dry basement and 
oo warm by furnace. If this corn is not right in 
very way, ship it back in 30 days and get your 


money. 3.00 per bu., shelled and graded; sacks’free. 


E.L. GOLTRY, K.5, Red Oak, Iowa 


SEED CORN 


Pg bushels select K. B. Yellow Dent seed corn for 
*» Shelled and sorted, of high ylelding quality; 
Price $2.50 per bushel, 
A. KOOL & BON, 
eateries 


‘ Cordova, Iowa 
DA 
horwinieeen, ALFALFA 


Our Disco Alfalfa a 

nd Seed Book gives full inform- 
yoga) Dakota, Grimm, Baltic and Registered 
Ce nt Free. Dakota Improved Seed 
2) 809 Lawler St., Mitchell, So. Dak. 


Pedigreed Grimms Alfalfa 


Hardy 8. Dak. and M 
Semeees oe and ont. alfalfa. Silver King and 
13 seed corn. Field seeds. Ask 
ist. DAVIS SEED CO., St. Peter, Mina. — 


400 BU. REID’S YELLOW DENT 


Bred for heay 
y yields. ~ 
& SONS, Bellevue, —— for folder.“E. 8. DYAS 




















150-Ear Rag-Doll Tester 


We reprint a picture of the Sher- 
burne 150-ear rag-doll corn tester. It 
takes a little more care to operate this 
tester than the ordinary two-row test- 
er, but otherwise this tester is far su- 
perior to the ordinary rag-doll. 

Take half a width of good muslin, 


three yards long, and divide it up into 
150 squares, two and one-half inches 
each way. This means five rows of 
thirty squares each. Start two and a 
half inches from the edge of the cloth 
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and put in six lines, seventy-five inch- 
es long and two and a half inches 
apart. Then put in thirty-one cross 
lines, two and a half inches apart, 
starting six inches from the end. Put 
in the lines with a sewing machine, 
using black thread, and you have some- 
thing permanent. Tack a smooth slat 
across one end of the tester, to make 
it easy to roll up. 

Place six kernels from each ear to 











put up to it. 




































TRe Right Power 
at the Right Time 


HE Advance-Rumely “8-16” gives a man a chance 
to take advantage of weather conditions instead of being at their 
mercy. Whether it is plow quick, or harvest on time—the 8-16 is able 
and ready to do every farm operation at the time best suited to bring 


In the first place, it is a one-man all purpose outfit. Plowing is made 
a one-man job because tractor and plows are combined in one machine, 
and full control is from the driver’s seat. With the Advance-Rumely you- 
plow as with a horse gang, the work always in sight. You can back up 
with your plows, make short turns and cut square corners. 
For handling other ground working equipment, hauling and belt work, 
the 8-16 is just as efficient and easy to handle, as you merely detach the 
plows and plow frame and it’s ready for any drawbar or belt job you 


fd 








And it burns cheap kerosene with full efficiency—not only at full 
load but at variable loads or continuous light loads. 

The catalog shows in detail the powerful four-cylinder motor and the 

other features that make the “8-16” a tractor 

} that fits to perfection the small and medium 

size farm. Just like the famous OILPULL 

tractor, and Ideal Separator—dependability 

is “inbuilt.” 


Our nearest branch will send you the 
catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO. 
LAPORTE 


INDIANA 


Address the branch nearest you 
Des Moines, Ia.—Peoria, Ill. 


(Incorporated) 














a square, taking care that the kernels 
are all germ side up. Take the great- 
est pains to number the ears or keep 
them in perfect order, so each ear will 
correspond to a square, and the test 
will not lie to you and be worse than 
useless. 

After placing the kernels, roll up 
very carefully, and tie six strings 
around the doll, one at each end and 
one between each row of kernels. 
Place on end in a tall milk can, to soak 
for twenty-four hours. Then pour off 
the water and keep warm and moder- 
ately moist for five or six days. Open 
and throw out all ears which fail to 
have six kernels sprouting. 





Grimm Alfalfa for the Corn Belt 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“What do you think of Grimm alfalfa 
for southern Iowa? Is it enough better 
than ordinary alfalfa to justify paying 
the extra price for the seed?” 

Over the bulk of the corn belt, ordi- 
nary Nebraska-grown seed is perfectly 
satisfactory. Grimm alfalfa is un- 
doubtedly hardier, but it yields no 
more hay, and, in fact, some think that 
it does not yield quite as much hay 
as the ordinary alfalfa. Under ordi- 
nary corn belt conditions, we advise 
against going to the extra expense 
necessary in buying Grimm alfalfa. 
In Minnesota, northern Iowa, and the 
Dakotas, however, Grimm alfalfa may 
possibly be well worth while. 





WAR ATLAS, ONLY 35c. 
Renewed interest in the European war 
makes a good atlas necessary in every 
home for an intelligent reading of the 
war news. For 35 cents (stamps or coin) 
we will send a big 16-page atlas, showing 
maps of all the warring countries, and 


containing other valuable information. 
Address all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








Upland Nursery Stock 
Excellent quality. Strawberry plants a specialty. 

Spray material. Spray pumps. Garden implements. 

Seed corn. Seed oats. Our own growing. This isa 

small advertisement. We put the value in our stock. 

Better inquire. It will pay you. 

Falls City Nursery, Falis City, Neb. 


FREES ees 


T Send 10c ili , or not, aa 
ots, S ng} je Jor mailing expense ol i. a8 
1.75 for 

FREE. 





Fevelog bo for $i Sos pen don. O06 ir 
The Gerdner Nursery Co.,.802429, Osage, lowa 








Our modern seed house ts filled 

with the finest corn ever har. 
ee Vested. Four standard varie- 
ties, $2.50 per bushel shelled, $3.00 in ear. Ef not 
satisfactory, will return money and pay 
freight both ways. Catalog free. OAKLAWN 
SEED FARM, Box 11, Chatham, IIL 


GOLD MEDAL SEED CORN Foi Sone G2 50 


per bu. in ear. Extra Select, 4 grains tested from each 
ear, $5 per bu. Silver King $3 perbu. My customers 
get the benefit of my 25 years’ experience. I grow 
and handle every bushel! and ship on approval. 

WwW. P. Coon, Seed Corn Expert, Ames, Iowa 


REID’S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN 


of a high ylelding, early maturing strain, $2.75 per bu. 
shelied, $3.00 in the ear. 
Robert H. Edwards, Williamsburg, Ia. 


SEED CORN (==. 


Fully tested 
and guaranteed 

. PLAINVIEW HOG AND SEED FARM 

Frank J. Rist, ox W, Humboldt, Neb. 


“lowa 203”’ Seed Corn 


Earlier, better feeding, higher yielding dent corn. 
Shelled, graded, butted, tippe $3.50. Send 10c for 
sample. F. E. JAMISON, Oakville, lowa. 


Samples and circular. Standerd 
Free Seed Corn varieties Northern-lilinois home 
grown, hanger dried, early and late, yellow and 
white. W.C, BRYANT, Princeton, Illinois. 




















seed. Write for samples & prices. 





ALFALFA <2escerieme ces 


J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 
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(THE PATROL OF THE 
SUN DANCE TRAIL 


By RALPH CONNOR 
Author of “The Sky Pilot, “The Doctor,” ““The Man From Glengarry,” Etc. P 
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CHAPTER XX—THE LAST PATROL. 
(Continued from last week) 


It seemed to him but a moment when 
he was again awakened by the touch of a 
hand stealing over his face. The hand 
reached his lips and rested there, when he 
started up wide awake. A scft hiss from 
the back of the hut arrested him. 

“No noise,” said a soft guttural voice, 
Again the hand was thrust thru the brush 
wall, this time bearing a _ knife. “Cut 
string,”’ whispered the voice, while the 
hand kept feeling for the thongs that 
bound Cameron's hands. In a few mo- 
ments, Cameron was free from his bonds, 

“Give me the knife,’”’ he whispered. It 
was placed in his hands. 

“Tell you’ squaw,"” said the voice, “sick 
boy not forget.” 

“LT will tell her,” replied Cameron. “She 
will never forget you.” The boy laid his 
hand on Cameron's lips and was gone. 

Soon Jerry, too, was free. Slowly they 
wormed their way thru the flimsy brush 
wall at the back, and, crouching low, 
looked about them, The camp was deep 
in sleep. The fires were smoldering in 
their ashes. Not an Indian was moving. 
Lying across the front of their little hut, 
the sleeping form of their guard could 
be seen. The forest was still black be- 
hind them, but already there was in the 
paling stars the faint promise of the 
dawn Hardly daring to breathe, they 
rose and stood looking at each other. 

“No stir,” said Jerry, with his lips at 
Cameron's ear. He dropped on his hands 
and knees and began carefully to remove 
every twig from his path, so that his feet 
might rest only upon the deep, leafy mold 
of the forest. *Carefully Cameron followed 
his example, and, working slowly and 
painfully, they gained the cover of the 
dark forest away from the circle of the 
firelight. 

Searcely had they reached that shelter 
when an Indian rose from beside a fire, 
raked the embers together, and threw 
some sticks upon it. As Cameron stood 
watching him, his heart-beat thumping 
in his ears, a rotten twig snapped under 
his feet. The Indian turned his face in 
their direction, and, bending forward, ap- 
peared to be listening intently. Instantly, 
Jerry, stooping down, made a scrambling 
noise in the leaves, ending with a thump 
upon the ground. Immediately the Indian 
relaxed his listening attitude, satisfied 
that a rabbit was scurrying thru the for- 
est upon his own errand bent. Rigidly 
silent they stood, watching him till long 
after he had lain down again in his place; 
then once more they began their painful 
advance, clearing from treacherous twigs 
every place where their feet should rest. 
Fortunately for their going, the forest 
here was largely free from underbrush. 
Working carefully and painfully for half 
an hour, and avoiding the trail by the 
Ghost river, they made their way out of 
hearing of the camp, and then set off at 
such speed as their path allowed, Jerry in 
the lead and Cameron following. 

“Where are you. going, Jerry?” inquired 
Cameroy, as the little half-breed, without 
halt or hesitation, went slipping thru the 
forest. 

“Kananaskis,” said Jerry. 
near Bow reever.” 

“Hold up for a minute, Jerry. 
to talk to you,”’ said Cameron, 

“No! Mak’ speed now. Stop in brush.” 

“All right,’’ said Cameron, following 
close upon his heels. 

The morning broadened into day, but 
they made no pause till they had left be- 
hind them the open timber and gained the 
cover of the forest where the underbrush 
grew thick. Then Jerry, finding a dry and 
sheltered spot, threw himself down and 
stretched himself at full length, waiting 
for Cameron's word, 

“Tired, Jerry?” said Cameron. 

“Non,” replied the little man, scorn- 
fully, ““‘When lie down, tak’ ’em easy!” 

Copperhead is on 


“Strike trail 


I want 


“Good! Now listen! 
his way to meet the Blackfeet, but I fancy 
he is going to be disappointed.” Then 
Cameron narrated to Jerry the story of 
his recent interview with Crowfoot. ‘So 
I don't think,”’ he concluded, ‘“‘any Black- 
feet will come. Copperhead and Running 
Stream are going to be sold this time. Be- 
sides that, the police are on their way 
to Kananaskis, following our trail. They 
will reach Kananaskis tonight and start 
for Ghost river tomorrow. We ought to 
get Copperhead between us somewhere on 
the Ghost river, and we must get him to- 
day. Where will he be now?” 

Jerry considered the matter; then, 
pointing straight eastward, he replied: 

“On trail Kananaskis, not far from 
Ghost reever.” ; 

“Will he be that far?”. inquired Came- 





ron. “He would have to sleep and eat, 
Jerry.” . 

“Non! No sleep*-hit sam’ tam’ he run.” 

“Then it is quite possible,”’ said Came- 
ron, ‘that we may head him off.” 

‘“‘Mebbe—dunno how fas’ he go,” said 
Jerry. 

“By the way, Jerry, when do we eat?” 
inquired Cameron, 

“Pull belt tight,’’ said Jerry, with a 
grin. “Hit at cache on trail.” 

“Do you mean to say you had the good 
sense to cache some grub, Jerry, on your 
way down?” 

“Jerry Jak’ squirrel,” replied the half- 
breed, “Cache grub many place--some- 
tam’ come good,” 

“Great head, Jerry. 
cache?” 

“jjalf-way Kananaskis to Ghost reever.”’ 

“Then, Jerry, we must make that Ghost 
river trail and make it quick if we are to 
intercept Copperhead.” 

‘Bon! We mus’ mak’ beeg speed for 
sure,”’ 

And ‘‘make big speed” they did, with 
the result that by mid-day they struck 
the trail net far from Jerry’s cache. As 
they approached the trail, they proceeded 
with extreme caution, for they knew that 
at any moment they might run upon Cop- 
perhead and his band or upon some of 


Now, where is the 


their Indian pursuers, who would assured. ' 


ly be following them hard. A careful 
scrutiny of the trail showed that neither 
Copperhead nor their pursuers had yet 
passed by. 

“Come now ver’ soon,” said Jerry, as 
he left the trail, and, plunging into the 
brush, led the way with unerring preci- 
sion to where he had made his cache. 
Quickly they secured the food, and with 
it made their way back to a position from 
which they could command a view of the 
trail. 

“Go sleep now,” said Jerry, after they 
had done. ‘‘Me watch one hour.” 

Gladly Cameron availed himself of the 
opportunity to catch up his sleep, in which 
he was many hours behind. He stretched 
himself on the ground, and in a moment's 
time lay as completely unconscious as if 
dead. But before half of his allotted 
time was gone, he was awakened by Jer- 
ry’s hand pressing steadily upon his arm. 

“Indian come,” whispered the half- 
breed. Instantly Cameron was wide awake 
and fully alert. 

“How many, Jerry?” he asked, lying 
with his ear to the ground. 

“Dunno. T’ree—four, mebbe.” 

They had not long to wait. Almost as 
Jerry was speaking, the figure of an In- 
dian came into view, running with that 
tireless trot that can wear out any wild 
animal that roams the woods. 

“Copperhead!”” whispered Cameron, as 
he tightened his belt and made as if to 
rise. 

“Wait!” replied Jerry. ‘‘One more.” 

Following Copperhead, and running not 
close upon him but at some distance be- 
hind, came another Indian, then another, 
till three had passed their hiding-place. 

“Four against two, Jerry,”’ said Came- 
ron. ‘That is all right. They have their 
knives, I see, but only one gun. We have 
no guns, and only one knife. But Jerry, 
we can go in and kill them with our bare 
hands.” 

Jerry nodded carelessly. He had fought 
too often against much greater odds in 
police battles, to be unduly disturbed at 
the present odds. 

Silently, and at a safe distance behind, 
they fell into the wake of the running In- 
dians, Jerry, with his moccasined feet, 
leading the way. Mile after mile they fol- 
lowed the trail, ever on the alert for the 
doubling back of those whom they were 
pursuing. Suddenly Cameron heard a 
sharp hiss from Jerry in front. Swiftly he 
flung himself into the brush and lay still. 
Within a minute, he saw coming back up- 
on the trail an Indian, silent as a shadow, 
and listening at every step. The Indian 
passed his hiding-place, and for some 
minutes Cameron lay watching unti] he 
saw him return in the same stealthy man- 
ner. After some minutes had elapsed, a 
soft hiss from Jerry brought Cameron 
cautiously out upon the trail once more. 

“All right,’”’ whispered Jerry. ‘All In- 
dians pass on before.’” And once more 
they went forward, 

A second time during the afternoon, 
Jerry's warning hiss sent Cameron into 
the brush to allow an Indian to scout his 
back trail. It was clear that the presence 
of Cameron and the half-breed upon the 
Ghost river trail had awakened the sus- 
picion in Copperhead’s mind that the plan 
to hold a pow-wow at Manitou rock was 
known to the police, and that they were 
on his trail. It became therefore increas- 
ingly evident to Cameron that any plan 
that involved the possibility of taking 





Copperhead unawares would have to be 
abandoned. He called Jerry back ‘to him. 

“Jerry,” he said, “if that Indian doubles 
back on his track again, I mean to get 
him. If we get him, the other chaps will 
follow. If I only had a gun! But this 
knife is no use to me.” 

“Gibe heein to me,” said Jerry, eagerly. 
“T find heem good.” 

It was toward the close of the afternoon 
when again Jerry’s hiss warned Cameron 
that the Indian was returning upon his 
trail. Cameron stepped into the brush at 
the side, and, crouching low, prepared for 
the encounter, but, as he was about to 
spring, Jerry flashed past him, and, hurt- 
ing himself upon the Indian’s back, he 
gripped him by the throat and bore him 
choking to earth, knocking the wind out 
of him and rendering Him powerless, Jere 
ry's knife descended once bright, once 
red, and the Indian, with a horrible, gasp- 
ing cry, lay still. 

“Quick!” cried Cameron, seizing the 
dead man by the shoulders, ‘“‘Lift him 
up!”’ 

Jerry sprang to seize the legs, and, tak- 
ing care not to break down the brush on 
either side of the trail, they lifted the 
body into the thick underwood, and, cone 
cealing themselves beside it, awaited fur- 
ther events. Hardly were they out of 
sight, when they heard the soft pad of 
several feet running down the trail. Oppo- 
site them the feet stopped abruptly. 

“Huh!” grunted the Indian runner, and 
darted back by the way he had come. 

“teem see blood,’ whispered Jerry. 
“Go back, tell Copperhead.” 

With every nerve strung to its highest 
tension, they waited, crouching, Jerry 
tingling and quivering with the intensity 
of his excitement, Cameron quiet, cool, as 
if assured of the issue, 

“Lam going to get that devil this time, 
Jerry,” he breathed, “He dragged me by 
the neck once. I will show him some- 
thing.” 

Jerry laid his hand upon his arm. Ata 
littie distance from them there was a 
sound of creeping steps. A few moments 
they waited, and at their side the brush 
began to quiver. A moment later, beside 
Cameron's face a hand carrying a rifle 
parted the screen of spruce boughs. Quick 
as a flash, Cameron seized the wrist, grip- 
ping it with both hands, and, putting his 
weight into the swing, flung himself 
backwards; at the same time catching the 
body with his knee, he heaved it clear 
over their heads and landed it hard against 
a tree. The rifle tumbled from the Indian’s 
hand and he lay squirming on the ground. 
Immediately as Jerry sprang for the rifle, 
a second Indian thrust his face thru the 
screen, caught sight of Jerry with the 
rifle, darted back, and disappeared with 
Jerry hard upon his trail. Scarcely had 
they vanished into the brush when Cam- 
eron, hearing a slight sound at his back, 
turned swiftly to see a tall Indian charg- 
ing upon him with knife raised to strike, 
He had barely time to thrust up his arm 
and divert the blow from his neck to his 
shoulder when the Indian was upon him 
like a wild-cat. 

“Ha! Copperhead!” cried Cameron, with 
exultation, as he flung him off. ‘‘At last 
I have you! Your time has come!” 

The Sioux paused in his attack, looking 
scornfully at his antagonist. He was 
dressed in a highly embroidered, tight- 
fitting deerskin coat and leggings. 

‘Huh!" he grunted, in a voice of quiet, 
concentrated fury. ‘‘The white dog will 
die.”’ 

‘No, Copperhead,”’ replied Cameron qui- 
etly. ‘“‘You have a knife, I have none, but 
I shall lead you like a dog into the police 
guard house.” 

The Sioux said nothing in reply, but 
kept circling lightly on his toes, wattrng 
his chance to spring. As the two men 
stood facing each other, there was little 
to choose from between them in physical 
strength and agility, as well as in intelli- 
gent fighting qualities. There was this 
difference, however, that the Indian's 
fighting had ever been to kill, the white 
man’s simply to win. But this difference 
today had ceased to exist. There was in 
Cameron's mind the determination to kill 
if need be. One immense advantage the 
Indian held, in that he possessed a weapon 
in the use of which he was a master, and 
by means of which he had already inflict- 
ed a serious wound upon his enemy, a 
wound which as yet was but slightly felt. 
To deprive the Indian of that knife was 
Cameron’s first aim. That once achieved, 
the end could not long be delayed; for 
the Indian, tho a skillful wrestler, knows 
little of the art of fightrng with his 
hands, 

As Cameron stood on guard watching 
his enemy's movements, his mind re- 
called in swift review the varrous wrongs 
he had suffered at his hands, the fright 
and insult to his wife, the devastation of 
his home, the catUle-raid involving the 
death ot Raven, and, lastly, he remem- 
bered with a deep rage his recent humilia- 
tion at the Indian’s hands, an@ how he 
had been hauled along by the neck and 
led like a dog into the Indian camp. At 
these recollections, he became conscious 
of a burning desire to humiliate the red- 
skin who had dared to do these things to 
him. 

With this in mind, he waited the In- 
dian’s attack. The attack came swift as 
a serpent’s dart, a feint to strike, a swift 





recoil, then, like a flash of light, a hard 
drive with the knife. “But, quick as was 
the Indian’s drive, Cameron was quicker, 
Catching the knife-hand at the wrist, he 
drew it sharply down, meeting at the 
same time the Indian’s chin with a short 
hard uppercut that jarred his head go ues 
riously that his grip on the knife relaxeg 
and it fell from his hand. Cameron kicked 
it behind him into the brush, wiiile the 
Indian, with a mighty wrench, releageq 
himself from Cameron’s grip and sprang 
back free. For some time, the Indian kept 
away, out of Cameron’s reach, as if un. 
certain of himself. Cameron taunted him, 

“Onawata has had enough! He can not 
fight unless he has a knife! See! [ wiy 
punish the great Sioux chief like a little 
child,” 

So saying, Cameron stepped quickly to. 
ward him, made a few passes, and once, 
twice, with his open hand, slapped the In- 
dian’s face hard. In a mad fury of pas- 
sion, the Indian rushed upon him. Came- 
ron met him with blows, one, two, three, 
the last one heavy enough to lay him on 
the ground insensible. 

“Oh, get up!’ said Cameron, contemptu- 
ously, kicking him as he might a dog. 
“Cet up and be a man!” 

Slowly the Indian rose, wiping his bleed- 
ing lips, hate burning in his eyes, but in 
them also a new look, one of fear. 

“Ha! Onawata is a great fighter!” 
smiled Cameron, enjoying to the full the 
humiliation of his enemy. 

Slowly the Indian gathered himself to- 
gether. He was no coward, and he wag 
by no means beaten as yet, but this kind 
of fighting was new to him. He apparent- 
ly determined to avoid those hammering 
fists of the white man. With extraordi- 
nary agility, he kept out of Cameron's 
reach, circling about him and dodging in 
and out among the trees. While thus 
pressing hard upon the Sioux, Cameron 
suddenly became conscious of a sensation 
of weakness, The blood-letting of the 
knife wound was beginning to tell. Cam- 
eron began to dread that if ever this In- 
dian made up his mind to run away, he 
might yet escape. He began to regret his 
trifling with him, and he resolved to end 
the fight as soon as possible with a knock- 
out blow. 

The quick eye of the Indian perceived 
that Cameron's breath was coming quick- 
er, and, still keeping carefully out of his 
enemy’s reach, he danced about more 
swiftly than ever. Cameron realized that 
he must bring the matter quickly to an 
end, Feigning a weakness greater than he 
felt, he induced the Indian to run in upon 
him, but this time the Indian avoided the 
smashing blow with which Cameron met 
him, and, locking his arms about his an- 
tagonist and gripping him by the wound- 
ed shoulder, began steadily to wear him 
to the ground. Sickened by the intensity 
of the pain in his wounded shoulder, Cam- 
eron felt his strength rapidly leaving him. 
Gradually the Indian shifted his hand up 
from the shoulder to the neck, the fingers 
working their way toward Cameron's face. 
Well did Cameron know the savage trick 
which the Indian had in mind. In a few 
minutes more those fingers would be in 
Cameron's eyes, pressing the eyeballs from 
their sockets. It was now the Indian's 
turn to jibe. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed. ‘‘White man no 
good. Soon he see no more.” 

The taunt served to stimulate every 
ounce of Cameron’s remaining strength. 
With a mighty effort, he wrenched the 
Indian’s hand from his face, and, tearing 
himself free, swung his clenched fist with 
all his weight upon the Indian’s neck, The 
blow struck just beneath the jugular vein. 
The Indian’s grip relaxed, he staggered 
back a pace, half stunned. Summoning 
all his force, Cameron followed up with 
one straight blow upon the chin. He 
needed no other. As if stricken by an 
axe, the Indian fell to the earth and lay 
as if dead. Sinking on the ground be- 
side him, Cameron exerted all his will- 
power to keep himself from fainting. Af- 
ter a few minutes’ fierce struggle with 
himself, he was sufficiently revived to be 
able ‘to bind the Indian’s hands behind his 
back with his belt. Searching among the 
brushwood, he found the Indian’s knife, 
and cut from his leather trousers suffi- 
cient thongs to bind his legs, working with 
fierce and concentrated energy while his 
strength lasted. At length, as the bands 
were drawn tight, darkness fell upon his 
eyes, and he sank down unconscious be- 
side his foe. 

(Continued next week.) 


Pure-Bred Bulls in Utah—A new law in 
Utah requires that none but registered 
bulls shall be permitted to run at large 
after January Ist next. Cattle men in 
that state have until the the beginning of 
next year to supply themselves with pure- 
bred bulls, provided they desire to turn 
them out on the range with their female 
stock. To bother with grade or scrub 
bulls will shortly become an expensive 
pastime in Utah. In order to comply with 
the new statute, one firm already has 
placed an order for 400 registered buls, 
and another firm is endeavoring to locate 
in a territory in which they can put a 
trainload of registered cows. If the Utah 
law works out in practice as it is e% 
pected, no doubt other range states. will 
adopt the same plan. 
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Fresh From the Country : 








1OWA., 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, April 6th.— 
We missed our usual spring equinoctial 
storm. ['armers began sowing oats the 
Jast days of March; very busy April 2d 
and 3d. Rain in the early morning of 
the 4th halte d field work, but it did grass 
and wheat much good. Many pieces are 
most seriously hurt. Early March: pigs 
about half a crop. Early potatoes are 
mostly planted. Everybody hustling.—E. 
F. Badger. 

Wapello County, (sc) Iowa, April 5th.— 
The wheat and clover crops are practi- 
cally failures; therefore, the acreage of 
corn will be somewhat above the aver- 
age Not many young colts yet. .The 
pig crop seems to be about normal. We 
had a good rain the 4th, which will start 
the pastures in good shape. About half 
of the oats are sown. Corn is worth $1.15 
per bushel and oats 60 cents per bushel. 
—Ivan Fuller. 

Warren County, (se) Iowa), April 7th. 
—The lust da:s of March were so dry 
and windy that half of the wheat was 
killed. Farmers are going to plow and 
put in corn. Seeding of oats is in full 
force. No fat stock here. Corn, $1.25; 
wheat, $2; oats, 65 cents; eggs, 30 cents; 
potatoes, $2.50 to $3. All old clover killed 
out last winter. In regard to pasturing 
stock, can say that in our township the 
price differs with the age; yearlings, $1; 
two-year-olds and over, $1.50. For cattle 
and horses, the price is $2 per month. 
The season is from May ist to October 
ist.--C. N. Brock. 

Ringgold County, (sc) Iowa), April 7.— 
Another cold rain on deck this morning. 
Seeding of oats not all finished; most too 
wet to work in the fields since the rain 
and big snow storm Wednesday, Quite a 
lot of sod has been plowed for corn this 
spring. With these rains, we will have 
a good grass crop. Pretty cold weather 
to plant potatoes and garden truck. But- 
ter, 30 cents; eggs, 29 cents. 'Corn is $1 
a bushel among farmers. Our creeks and 
weils will fill up now.—E. F. Rundlett. 

Clinton County, (ec) Iowa, April 4th.— 
The farmers are all in the fields tilling the 
soil, but the ground is cold and wet, and 
the frost is not out over 16 inches yet. 
Grass has not started, so that you can 
notice it much yet. Cattle are looking 
good. The American Society of Equity 
is growing fast in this neighborhood. We 
have had no warm days yet; one does 
not feel uncomfortable with winter un- 
derwear on.—F. IX. Clarkson. 


ILLINOIS. 

Pike County, (we) MTllinois, April 6th. 
—Wheat has come thru the winter in 
fair condition. Prospects good for better 
than half a crop. Oat seeding is begin- 
ning, and a good prospect for average 
crop to be sown. Stock generally have 
come thru the winter in very good shape. 
Not very many hogs, but a good many 


sows are being bred. I think the sheep 
supply is increasing, Cows are in great 
demand and searee. TFtorses are rather 
slow sale unless they are good ones, when 
they sell well. Ground works fine. Good 


many potatoes being planted. Early gar- 
dens are being made,—L. M. Smith. 


MINNESOTA. 

Polk County, (nw) Minn., April 6th.— 

This being Good Friday, I will plant 
Some six weeks potatoes in my garden. 
We have some snow in drifts yet. Some 
farmers have started harrowing their 
ground, but most fields are too wet yet 
to get into. It will be a week or ten days 
with good weather before we can start 
seeding We have not had any rain yet 
this spring, but the snow going off made 
lots of water. It is cloudy today, so we 
may get some rain when the moon 
changes tomorrow. It looks as if we will 
have a good year in the Red River valley. 
—L. E. Olson. 
. Lyon County, (sw) Minn., April 4th.— 
A littie field work was done on Monday, 
on high, sandy fall plowing. Stalk fields 
are very wet. We had a drizzling rain 
yesterday. Some of the big snow drifts 
remain The pig crop will be very short. 
Hired help is very searce. Many farmers 
Want to sell for that reason. A few land- 
lords are unable to get tenants for their 
farms.—Chas. H. Carlson. 





Choose Garden Crops Wisely—‘‘Home 
Sardeners need to take special care in 
choosing vegetables for planting, or they 
are likely to produce more of perishable 
Stuff than they can either use or sell,”’ 
warns A. T, Erwin, truck crop expert at 
the Iowa State College. This is especially 
urgent this year, he points out, because 
80 many additional thousands of gardens 
will be cultivated in Iowa. “The home 
Fardener,”” he adds, ‘will find it a wise 
Plan to look ahead and plant for surplus 
use only those vegetables which will not 
glut the home market, and which can eas- 
ily be preserved, canned, stored or 
dried.” ‘Tomatoes, of course, can be 
canned for home or commercial use. A 
—igaereened will probably make no mistake 
n planting heavily on tomatoes. From 
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Start Your Garden Now 
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NOY is the time to start your vegetables and flowers for trans- — | 
| planting—tomatoes, cabbage, parsley, cauliflower, asters, 
| zinnias, pansies, snap dragons, etc. 
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If you have no hot-bed, a box 3 inches deep filled with good 
soil and placed in front of a window will give surprising results 
in the number of plants it will produce—and the cost is very small. 


Greatest success in gardening is attained only by sowing re- 
Northrup, King & Co.’s garden seeds have been 
bred and selected for trueness to type, superior quality and heavy 
yield. They are carefully tested for germination and are es- 
pecially adapted to sowing in the Northwest. 


It will pay you to be particular this year in choosing the seeds 
you plant. Dealers in nearly every community sell and recommend 


NortTurup KING& 
SEEDS 


Norrseuvp, Kine & Co., MINNEAPOLIS,MINN. 
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all indications, moreover, he may make 
a neat profit en them and other vege- 
tabels that can be canned, for the out- 
look is that there is going to be a serious 
shortage of canned stuff this year. Beans 
which grow well in Iowa, and which are 
nutritious and are now selling for $10 a 
bushel, are always a _ safe proposition. 
They can be dried, and do not perish. 
Root crops, such as carrots, parsnips, 
beets, or onions and potatoes, can ba 
stored, and a surplus on the gardener’s 
hands is never a financial loss. Sweet 
corn can be dried or canned, and may be 
planted heavily. ‘‘Green goods,’’ or per- 
ishable stuff, however, such as radishes, 
lettuce, green peas, cucumbers, melons, 
early cabbage and green beans, the home 
gardener should be careful of planting too 
much of, advises Professor Erwin. Unless 
they are used at once, they are very like- 
ly to be a loss to the gardener, especially 
this coming year, when so many persons 
will have gardens. “Of course, enough 
of these vegetables should be raised for 
home consumption,” he advises, “but to 
plant a large acreage to perishable vege- 
tables, depending. to sell the surplus on 
the market, will very likely be a losing 
proposition to the home gardener, espe- 
cially this year.” 


GOVERNMENT CROP AND LIVE 
STOCK REPORT. 


A summary of the April crop and live 
stock report for the state of Iowa and 
for the United States, as compiled by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates (and trans- 
mitted thru the Weather Bureau), Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture, is 
as follows: 

W heat—Iowa—Condition, April 1st this 
year 57 per cent of normal; ten-year av- 
erage condition figures for April 1st, 88 
per cent. United States—Condition, April 
1st this year, 63.4 per cent; ten-year av- 
erage April 1st condition, 86.2 per cent. 





Kye—lIowa-—-Condition April 1st this 
year, 80 per cent; ten-year average April 
Ist condition, 93 per cent. United States 
—Condition, April 1st this year, 86 per 
cent; ten-year average April lst condi- 
tion, 89.6 per cent. 

Hogs—Iowa—-Losses from disease past 
year, 4 per cent; ten-year average, 8.€ 
per cent. United States—Losses from 
disease past year, 4.87 per cent; ten-year 
average, 6.78 per cent. 

Cattle—Iowa—Losses from disease past 
year, 1.7 per cent; ten-year average, 1.8 
per cent. Losses from exposure past 
year .6 of one per cent; ten-year aver- 
age, .7 of one per cent. United States— 
Losses from disease past year, 1.94 per 
cent; ten-year average, 2 per cent. Losses 
from exposure past year, 1.45 per cent; 
ten-year average, 1.44 per cent. 

Sheep—Iowa—Losses from disease past 
year, 2 per cent; ten-year average, 2.4 
per cent. Losses from exposure past year, 
1 per cent: ten-year average, 1 per cent. 
United States—Losses from disease past 
year, 2.17 per cent; ten-year average, 2.45 
per cent. Losses from exposure past 
yeur, 3.28 per cent; ten-year average, 
3.06 per cent. 

Horses and Mules—-Losses from disease 
past year, 1.6 per cent; ten-year average, 
1.7 per cent. United States—Losses from 
disease past year, 1.69 per cent; ten-year 
average, 1.94 per cent. 

Prices—The first price given below is 
the average on April ist this year, and 
the second the average on April 1st last 
year: Iowa—Wheat, $1.79 and 95 cents 
per bushel; Corn, $1.11 and 65 cents; oats, 
56 and 38 cents; potatoes, $2.83 and 94 
cents; hay, $10.90 and $9.20 per ton; eggs, 
25 and 17 cents per dozen. United States 
—Wheat, $1.80 and 98.6 cents per bushel; 
corn, $1.13 and 70.3 cents; oats, 62 and 42 
cents; potatoes, $2.35 and 97.6 cents; hay, 
$14.05 and $11.78 per ton; cotton, 18 and 
11.5 cents per pound; eggs, 26 and 17.9 
cents per dozen, 





Flour City 


Tractors 
17 YEARS IN THE FIELD 


A PRACTICAL DESIGN 
CAREFULLY DEVELOPED. 





SIMPLICITY IS IT’S BEAU- 
TY, STRENGTH AND POW- 
ER ITS STRONG POINT. 


ITS SUCCESSFUL CAREER 
HAS BUILT OUR FACTORY 
AND MADE OUR BUSINESS 


THE FLOUR CITY IS BUILT 
IN SIZES SUITABLE FOR 
ANY FARM. 


BUY ONE BIG ENOUGH 
TO DO YOUR WORK. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. 
KINNARD-HAINES CO. 
858 44th Ave. 


Ne. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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[ Veterinary] 


SCOURS IN PIGS. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the cause of white diarrhea 
in little pigs? What is a remedy for it? 
This trouble has made its appearance in 
our neighborhood, and we would like to 
know what to do as. soon as possible.”’ 

There is a form of white scours which 
attacks young animals of all kinds within 
a week or two after birth, which is very 
fatal. The germ finds entrance into the 
body by way of the navel at time of birth. 
There is no satisfactory cure for the 
trouble, and the only method of preven- 
tion is to make sure that the pigs come 
in clean, well-disinfected quarters. Sun- 
light is one of the best disinfectants, but 
a two per cent solution of any, of the 
standard, coal tar dips will answer the 
purpose splendidly. Sometimes, however, 
the trouble will come on in spite of all 
precautions. It is thought that in some 





cases the infection takes place before 
birth. 

Ordinary scours is brought on by some- 
thing wrong with the feed. The best 


method of prevention is to make sure that 
the sow is receiving a good quality of 
feed in moderate amounts. Be especially 
careful not to feed too much during the 
first week or two following farrowing. 

The first Step in treating scouring with 
medicine is to give some standard physic, 
such as castor oil. After the physic has 
taken effect, tighten the bowels by giv- 
ing to each young pig, twice daily, a raw 
egg mixed with five to ten grains of sub- 
nitrate of bismuth. Or, instead of sub- 
nitrate of bismuth, use one-half teaspoon- 
ful of paregoric or three or four drops of 
tincture of opium. In mild cases, lime 
water mixed with the young pigs’ slop 
seems to be of some help. 


EPILEPSY IN A CALF. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a calf that has fits. It will 
open its mouth and twist its head as tho 
there was something in its mouth that 
it did not like. Then it will back up, 
shaking its head, and drop to the ground 
as tho shot. After lying on the ground 
for a few minutes, it gradually regains 
consciousness. Two years ago, we had a 
calf do exactly the same thing. After we 
quit giving it milk, however, it got bet- 
ter. Some other calves fed in just the 
same way were all right.” 

Trouble of this sort is a result of somee 
thing wrong with the nervous system. 
Sometimes there is a tumor or abscess 
on the brain. In other cases the irrita- 
tion to the nervous system is a result of 
teething, worms or indigestion. 

We suggest that our correspondent take 
the greatest pains to make sure that the 
milk fed this calf is clean, fresh and 
warm, and that it is not given in too 
large amounts, or with foam on it. If 
the bowels are tight at any time, it is 
well to give a physic of castor oil or ep- 
som salts. If the brain is not affected, 
the chances are that the calf will com- 
pletely recover in process of time. If the 
brain is affected, there is absolutely noth- 
ing which can be done. 





SNOTTY NOSES IN SHEEP. 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“T have a ewe which has been running 
at the nose. It seems hard for her to 
breathe. Is the trouble grub in the head, 
or what is the cause? The animal is in 
g00d health otherwise.” 

Sheep are oftentimes affected with snot- 
ty noses merely as a result of a catarrhal 
condition. However, during the winter 
and early spring, grub in the head is a 
common cause of this kind of trouble. In 
either case, there is very little which is 
practical to do after the middle of March. 
As spring advances, the trouble should 
soon disappear. 

In June and July, bot flies lay their 
eggs in the nostrils of sheep. These eggs 
hatch into small grubs which work their 
way into the nostrils, living on the nasal 
secretions, and oftentimes irritating the 
membranes. The grubs get larger. and 
larger until they are finally full grown 
in April, and then work their way out 
of the nostrils and fall to the ground. 
Burrowing into the ground, they go thru 
a resting stage for about six weeks pre- 
paratory to coming out as flies in June. 

Our correspondent may see that if his 
ewe is affected with grub in the head, the 
most practical thing to do is to keep her 
in good health until. the grubs drop out 
of the nostrils on their own volition. Some 
veterinarians suggest an operation to re- 
move the grubs, but this is rarely prac- 
tical. 

A number of precautions have been 
suggested as advisable to prevent the bot 
flies from laying their eggs during the 
summer. Some sheep men think that it 
is worth while to bore a log full of holes, 
about the size of a sheep's nose, and put 
salt in the bottom of the holes, and smear 
the edges with tar, in this way inducing 
the sheep to keep their noses continually 





smeared with tar. The tar is supposed 
to be offensive to the bot flies, and to 
keep them from laying their eggs in the 
nostrils of the sheep. Some people claim 
that if there is shade in the sheep pas- 
ture, the sheep are more likely to be safe 
from the bot flies, 


THUMPS IN PIGS. 


We are getting letters from subscribers 
who are losing pigs with thumps, a trou- 
ble which is common with pigs farrowed 
in February and March. The breath 
comes in jerks, and the sides of the af- 
fected pig thump with every breath. 

The sure preventive is to avoid over- 
feeding, and see that the pigs get enough 
exercise. When the weather is so un- 
favorable that it does not seem best to 
turn the pigs out, the sow should be 
turned out of the pen and the pigs com- 
pelied to run around in the pen for at 
least five minutes at a time, forenoon and 
afternoon. -If this is done and the pigs 
are watched carefully to see that none 
of them become over-fat, theer will be no 
trouble with thumps. 

When the disease does appear, the fol- 
lowing treatment, suggested by Doctor 
eters, may give relief: 

“Tie a string around the front leg, so 
as to raise the vein plainly, then puncture 
it with a knife and draw about a cupful 
of blood. This seems to relieve the blood 
pressure from the brain, and the animal 
seems much relieved. In addition to this, 
give from ten to fifteen drops of tincture 
of cannabis indica; this can be given with 
a little syringe on the tongue. This dose 
may be repeated within three hours. It 
is well to give a laxative in the form of 
one ounce of castor oil or two ounces of 
sweet oil, which may be given in the 
swill, or two ounces of epsom salts. For 
after-treatment, it is well to give a tea- 
spoonful of ground or whole flaxseed for 
at least a week, and give the animals 
plenty of exercise.” 





MYSTERIOUS PIG TROUBLE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TIT have forty head of brood sows that 
are strong and healthy, and are in good 
condition. Their litters look strong, but 
the young pigs are weak and nervous. In 
fact, they are so nervous that they shake 
and bounce up and down all the time. 
Because of this nervousness, they are not 
able to take their milk as they should. 
The little pigs do this from the time they 
are born. Some of them are now seven 
days old, and still act in the same man- 
ner. A few litters, however, do not have 
this trouble at all. What kind of sick- 
ness is this? What is the cause?” 

This trouble is a complete mystery to 
us. Our only suggestion would be to 
make sure that the pigs are housed com- 
fortably in warm, sun-lit quarters. Have 
our readers any comment to make? 





AIR CURE FOR MANGE IN HORSES, 

French army horses have been seriously 
bothered by mange. Accidentally, the 
French veterinarians have discovered that 
one of the best methods of treatment is 
to take off the shoes and turn the ani- 
mals loose day and night, in a good pas- 
ture, where they have access to water 
at all times, and plenty of hay and oats 
in addition to the pasture. The recovery 
is rather slow at first, but inside of two 
months, the mange seems to completely 
disappear. 

The chief veterinarian for the French 
army recommends treating mange by first 
clipping the hair, washing with soap and 
water, and finally applying an antiseptic 
wash of a two per cent solution of po- 
tassium sulphide. This may most con- 
veniently be done while the animals are 
held in the stable during the first day or 
two. After this is done, he suggests turn- 
ing the animals out on pasture both day 
and night, and giving them free access to 
water, oats and hay. 


MANGE IN HOGS. 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What shall.I do for my hogs? Their 
skin becomes dry and hard, and sores de- 
velop."’ 

While we can not be sure, the indica- 
tions are that these hogs are affected 
with mange. A good treatment for mange 
is to scrub all animals with affected skin, 
with soap and warm water, making an 
effort to remove all scaly material. Follow 
by rubbing in some sulphur ointment. Oc- 
casionally the sulphur proves irritating, 
and it is wise to follow with an applica- 
tion of zine oxide ointment. Take a little 
care in handling hogs affected with mange 
because of the fact that the mites causing 
the trouble will oftentimes attack the 
human skin. 


SCOURING STEER. 

A Montana correspondent writes: 

“I have a two and half year old steer 
that is bloated and passes a stream of 
water all the time. This animal does not 
have any pain. For feed, it has plenty 
of range grass, marsh grass, oat straw 
and wheat straw. It is in good condition. 
Do you think it advisable to sell it for 
beef?” 

There is either something wrong with 





the feed, or else the animal has caught 
cold. Probably the best thing to do would 
be to separate it from the rest of the 
herd and put it in a box stall by itself, on 
a light ration. It may help some to dose 
with an ounce of carbonate of magnesia, 
half an ounce of tincture of opium, mixed 
with a quart of linseed tea, three times 
daily. 

Ordinarily, the most practical treatment 
for scours is to reduce the feed until the 
bowels come back to normal. 


PINK-EYE IN EWES. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“TI have a bunch of ewes which I am 
feeding corn and oats mixed, with oat 
straw and timothy hay. ‘Their eyes get 
red and water quite a bit, and they can 
see nothing for a few days. What is the 
trouble?”’ 

The trouble is probably similar to pink- 
eye in cattle. We would expect the dis- 
ease to be contagious, and to be accom- 
panied in some cases by running at the 
nose, and possibly other derangements. 
Ordinarily, we would expect recovery in 
a week or ten days. - 

In bad cases, it may be a good plan to 
bathe the eyes with water and apply a lo- 
tion made by mixing two grains of sul- 
phate of zinc, two grains of sulphate of 
morphia, and one ounce of water. Place 
a few drops of this lotion in the eyes 
several timés daily. 

We believe that our correspondent’s ewes 
would get along better if they had a little 
clover or alfalfa hay, instead of part of 
the timothy hay and oat straw. If he can 
not get such hay, we would suggest feed- 
ing the average ewe one-eighth of a pound 
of oil meal and one-quarter of a pound of 
bran, instead of part of the corn and oats. 


TURPENTINE FOR PIGS. 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“How large a dose of turpentine would 
you give to a sixty-pound pig?” 

Turpentine has been considerably used 
as a worm remedy in hogs. It is supposed 
to be especially good against the thorn- 
headed worm. The form of turpentine 
commonly used is what is known as oil 
of turpentine. A teaspoonful dose of this, 
mixed with a glassful or so of milk should 
be about right for a sixty-pound pig. 
Larger hogs are given as much as a table- 
spoonful mixed with milk. It is customary 
to give a dose of turpentine every morning 
on an empty stomach, for two or three 
mornings, and then follow with some good 
physic, such as castor oil or epsom salts. 


. LUMPY JAW. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please send me a recipe for lumpy-jaw 
cure.” 

True lumpy jaw, or actinimycosis, gen- 
erally responds very nicely to the pro- 
prietary remedies commonly advertised. A 
drug wihch often gives good results is po- 
tassium iodide, which may be secured at 
almost any drug store. -A dose is one to 
two teaspoonfuls in the drinking water or 
as a drench, in a quart of water. This 
should be given for a week or ten days, 
and then discontinued for a week or so, 
and then given again. It causes the af- 
fected animal’s skin to become scurvy and 
the eves to water, but nevertheless is ef- 
fective in most cases in curing the dis- 
ease. Potassium iodide, when given to a 
milk cow, makes the milk unfit for use, 
and also reduces the milk flow. 


WARTS ON CALVES. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T have a calf that is affected with 
warts. He has had them only a short 
time. They do not seem to disappear. 
What shall I do to cure them?” 

We suggest first that these warts be 
treated at frequent intervals, with lard, 
olive oil or sweet oil. If this does not 


cause them to disappear, we suggest a | 


thoro application of crude oil. If this is 
not effective, we suggest 
warts off and applying some such caus- 
tic as terchloride of antimony, nitric 
acid, glacial acetic acid, or silver ni- 
trate. 


SCOURS IN CALVES. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An lowa correspondent asks for a rem- 
edy for white scours in calves. I will say 
that I cured a calf last summer that was 
nearly dead from that trouble. Here is 
the treatment that was recommended to 
me by our veterinarian: Do not let the 
calf have a thing to eat or drink for 
twenty-four hours; then take a syringe 
with a four-inch nozzle and give it about 
a pint of water at a time every four 
hours, for the next twenty-four hours. 
By that time, if the calf is not dead, he 
is apt to get well. Then feed it skim-milk 
for twenty-four hours, and from then on 
give it a little more cream in the milk, 
until you are finally giving it rich milk, 
then let it suck the cow again. I am sure 
that my calf got this trouble from its 
navel, as it would swell so badly at times. 

FRED W. BOSSERT. 

Illinois, 
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iS THE RELIABLE METHOD 
FOR PREVENTING 


FOOT AND 
MOUTH DISEASE 


HOG CHOLERA 


AND OTHER CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES. 





You can make all live-stock 
quarters sanitary by using 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 


KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at the 
large state fairs in the United States for 
the last ten years to prevent the spread of 
contagious disease. It has done it, and 
KRESO DIP No.1 will do the same for 
you on the farm. 

KRESO DIP No. 1 is reliable. It is 
easy to use. It is inexpensive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on how 
to protect your hogs from lice and para- 
sites and disease. 


Write for them. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 








SANITATION 











CaveS 


You know the symptoms—a sort of 
double motion in the flank when 
breathing. You know, too, that a horse 
with heaves can’t do its full share of 
work. Cure the heaves and you have 


a horse worth its full value—in work 
and in money. Send today for 
Fleming’s 
Tonic Heave Powders 


40 treatments for $1.00, by Parcel Post. 
Satisfactory results or money back. 
Your word to go! 
Fioming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
will help you todistinguish heaves from 
other ailments. The book explains how 
FLEMING’S HEAVE POWDERS do the 
work. 198 pages of interesting and instruc- 
tive information about horses and cattle—67 
illuetrations—durably bound. 
A copy free te every farmer. 
FLEMING BROS., Chem’sts, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, lit. 











Don’t Get Caught Like This! 


You'll need horse badly from now on. Why take 
L. of I > 


risk or lay up nd for 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 
THE humane remedy for lame and blemished 
horses. It's sold with signed Contract-Bond to 
refund money if it fails to cure SPAVIN, Ringbons, 
Thoropin and ALL Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, 
and Tendon Diseases, and while horse works. 
Our 96-page FREE BOOK is the last word in the 
treatment of 58 kinds of lameness. _ It’s our 
ears’ experience. Expert veterinary advice Sample 
ntract and BOOK—ALL FREE. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., @ Commerce Ave.,Binghamton,N.Y. 


ruggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with 
CONTR er. or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. 


MINEPAYE 
are 
COMPOUND 












$3 Package guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 
back. $1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 


“SUPERIOR” SELF HOG FEEDER 


Holds 25 bu. shelled corn, 
also has 2 tankage bins; 
is 6 ft. long, 3¢ ft. bigh; 
trough both sides; feeds 
40 hogs; keeps feed dry. 
Ships knock down, 3 
Class rate, Satisfaction 

uaranteed or money . 
Presons price only 612-50. 





























Dept. D, Lafayette, Ind. 
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Superior Self-Feeder Co., 
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Cheap Productive Farm Lands 
in the Rain Belt of Coiorado 
offering 20,000 acres, in tracts of 160 and 320 
one terres. of the richest, fertile farm lands in east- 
ern Colorado at prices m $12.50 $35.00 per acre. 
some improved with growing crops. Get a home of 
our own, or buy one for your son or son-in-law. 
Don't send them to the city or see them start out 
enting. Those who located in eastern Nebraska ard 
Towa 20 years ago are the big farmers today. Their 
jand has made them independent. Wour chance 
ay is in eastern Colorado, where good land is 
atill cheap; where one crop will pay for the price of 
the land. With ratlroad facilities this country 1s 
developing fast. Farmers are making large profits 
on small investments. It is the place for the man of 
moderate means. New proposed road now under 
advisement. Good roads, markets, churches and 
gchools. Don't let others get ahead of you. You 
want the choicest. Come, or write for full particu- 
lars with illustrated folder showing what others 
nave done and are doing. CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 
COMPANY, Akron, Colorado. 


For Sale inthe Great Dairy 
Empire of Wisconsin 


A @#-acre farm home with a cozy, comfortable 
house; two acres cleared and plowed; a cow, two 
pigs and twelve chickens included for $1400. Pay 
4250 down and nothing further for three years. 

With a lot of help, service and kindly interest not 
in a contract. 

With the family protection contract that we cancel 
all payments and deed the farm to your wife free of 
all debt if you die. 

In the famous Eagle River summer resort country 
where the summer tourist comes to your very door 
to pay city prices for country products. 

Write for the Sanborn Easy Ways.” 


SANBORN COMPANY 
Eagle River, Wis. 








Dept. Db, 


Profit Making Farms 


Southern Farm Locations, give highest returns in 
staple or special crops. Government investigations 
show beef and pork are made at less cost than else- 
where. Soils, long growing seasons (2 and 3 crops 
annually), low cost lands, great variety of grasses, 
forage and other crops and markets make the South 
best region for farmers. Let us send you information 
showing this fact. M. V. Richards, Commissioner, 
Room 100, Southern Ry. System, Washington, D. C. 


WORTH DAKOTA LANDS 


North Dakota is essentially an agricultural state. 
In past five years it ranked first in production of 
wheat twice; twice it was second and once third; al- 
ways first in production of spring wheat; also flax, 
equaling production of all other states. Once it was 
first in barley—never below third; never below 
seventh inrye or cats. Has made great increase in 
corn and stock. You can still obtain home there 
without commission to us, while land is still cheap. 
Easy terms. Write at once for plan direct dealing. 
J. 8. MURPHY, Immigration Soo Line Rallway, 
1270 Soo Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOUR CHANCE IS IN CANADA 


Rich lands and business opportunities offer you in- 
dependence. Farm lands, $11 to 630 acre; irrigated 
lands, $35 to $50. Twenty years to pay; $2,000 loan in 
improvements, or ready made farms. Loan of llve 
stock. Taxes average under twenty cents an acre; 
no taxes on improvements, personal property, or live 
stock. Good markets, churches, schools, roads, tele- 
phones. Excellent climate—crops and live stock 
prove it. Special homeseekers’ fare certificates. 
Write for free booklets. ALLEN CAMERON, Gen- 
eral Superintendent Land Branch, Canadian Pacific 
Ry., 233 Ninth-Av., Calgary, Alberta. 


This Land Hunger 


so’evident now, is going to result in practically taking 
the most of our available dairy lands in Afithin 
County; therefore, this is a warning to you: If 
you intend to get any of it, you should act without 
delay. For the first step, send your name and ad- 
dress, 80 that we can forward our illustrated Iitera- 
ture showing what others are doing and what you 
can do, if you will. Write 
ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock Island Rallway, 

158 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


ONTANA The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest every year—not once in awhile. No irrigation, 
splendid climate, excellent water, good markets. You cen do bet- 
ter in the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners. Prices lowest; 
ferms easiest. Free information and prices sent on request. 
Address THE COOK-REYNOLDS CO., Box £1405, Lewiston, Montana 


BETTER THAN HOMESTEADS, 
OR RENTING! 


Write for information regarding our “ HALF 























EARNINGS” plan. Get a farmof yourown. Flax 
crop will make you a lot of money the first year. Big 
profits from diversified farming, stock and hog rais- 
ing. We have about 1,000 quarter sections in North 
Dakota to select from, part under cultivation. Ad- 

ress HACKNEY LAND CREDIT COMPANY, 
Hackney Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





SMALL farm in California will make you 

more money with tess work, You will live longer 
and better. Delightful climate, rich soil, low prices, 
easy terms, sure profits, hospitable neighbors, good 
Foads, schools and churches. Write for San Joaquin 
Valley illust'd folders, free, C,. L. Seagraves, Indus- 
trial Com’r, A.T. & 8S. F. Ry., 1958 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI LANDS 


Mr. Homeseeker or Investor: If you want 








the best of farm lands, in the best section of the 
United States, and at reasonable prices, write for de- 
Scriptve literature of the rich drained lands where 
crop failures are unknown. No trades considered. 


F. 8. BECK, Oran, Missouri 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
HARDWOOD Cut-over land, silt loam, clay 


isan’: subsoil; not sandy nor gravelly. 

oonnt o towns; good roads; in the heart of the dairy 

ake: dk You deal direct with the owners. No 

0 ats and no commissions, Easy terms. Write for 

oo booklet 5. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER 
+ Land Dept., Stanley, Wis. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


Re IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
asonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


eee 
UPPER WISCONSIN Clover Belt. Farmers 
tracts; mite ow rich. 40-80 acre 
$20.30 pon ttion; good roads, schools, churches ; 
ance Per acre, one-fourth down, bal. 
easy. i. J. RUSSELL, La Crosse, Wis. 














‘of. While not a cheap oil, 





With Our Advertisers 
AN AUTOMOBILE LUBRICATION 
CHART. 


The Vacuum Oil Co., of Rochester, N. 
Y., who for many years have made a 
specialty of oils for all kinds of lubricat- 
ing purposes, are directing especial at- 
tention the past few years to automobile 
engine oils, and tell about their oil chart 
in a special advertisement on page 642. 
This chart lists practically every make of 
car, and the different models of each 
car, recommending the Vacuum oil which 
will give the most satisfactory service 
for the different cars and the different 
modeis of these cars. They find by ex- 
perimentation and experience that a cer- 
tain grade of their Gargoyle Mobiloil 
gives the best service in a certain motor, 
and their chart comprises in brief the 
results of their experiments and their 
recommendations. acuum oil is not a 
cheap oil, but a quality oil, and motor 
users who have tried Gargoyle Mobiloils 
are very enthusiastic in the praise there- 
t is an eco- 
nomical oil, as it gives much longer mile- 
age than the average oil, and much more 
efficient lubrication. Using a high-grade 
oil in the automobile engine certainly 
pays, and pays big. If you are having 
any trouble in getting your car properly 
lubricated, the Vacuum Oil Co. will be 
glad to give you recommendations, not 
only of satisfactory oils for the automo- 
bile, but for any other machinery on the 
farm, in which you are interested.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 





STAUDE TRACTOR ATTACHMENTS 
FOR FORD CARS. 

An excellent idea of the Staude Mak-A- 
Tractor, their attachment for Ford cars, 
can be gained by referring to the illus- 
trations in the advertisement of the E. G. 
Staude Mfg. Co., of W. University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn., on page 649. The 
claims for the Staude Mak-A-Tractor are 
that it has four-horse working ability in 
any farm work, and that it will do the 
work more economically. The informa- 
tion they give in their advertisement with 
regard to the attachment is certainly in- 
teresting, and they go into further de- 
tails in the attractive literature which 
they have issued, showing by photo- 
graphs the work the Staude Mak-A-Trac- 
tor will do. For the convenience of those 
who daesire their literature, they have 
placed a coupon in their advertisement, 
which you can use, or a postal card or 
letter request addressed to them, re- 
auesting information, will answer the 
same purpose. They would like to know 
from what source their inquiries come, 
and will be pleased to have you mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing them.— 
Advertising Notice. 


UTILIZING THE AUTOMOBILE FOR 
FARM POWER. 


A device to enable the automobile own- 
er on the farm to utilize his car for 
pumping water, grinding feed, and doing 
other power work, is offered by the E. F. 
Elmberg Co., 32 Main St., Parkersburg, 
Iowa, in their advertisement on page 654, 
This advertisement gives brief particulars 
about their Schluter auto belt attachment 
-—-which can be put on or taken off in 
fifteen seconds’ time, and they will be 
glad to send you the interesting catalog 
they have issued, showing just what this 
belt attachment will enable you to do 
with your car on the farm. The mention 
of Wallaces’ Farmer when asking for it 
will be appreciated.—Advertising Notice. 


“SOIL SENSE.” 


This is the title of an interesting and 
instructive little booklet issued by the 
Dunham Co., of 301-29 First St., Berea, 
Ohio, It illustrates their Dunham Culti- 
packer, and shows the efficient help it 
gives in getting a good seed bed. It is 
chock full of interesting information with 
regard to the soil, and we feel sure any 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who sends 
for it, will be more than pleased there- 
with. The mention of the paper when 
writing the Dunham Co. will be heartily 
appreciated.—Advertising Notice. 








PAIGE AUTO- 


SERVICEABILITY OF 
MOBILES. 
The real test of an automobile is the 
way in which it stands up after running 
fifteen, twenty-five, thirty, or even more 
thousands of miles than this. The Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Co. call attention to 
the fact that this is where their Paige 
ears shine, and that it is a matter of 
record in fifteen of the principal cities, 
that Paige used cars bring a higher price 
proportionately to the first cost than any 
other cars. They have some interesting 
information about this record which they 
will be glad to send to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who desires it. They 
also have some mighty interesting litera- 
ture about the new Paige cars, the Lin- 
wood Six, 39-horse power, five-passenger 
car, selling ‘at $1,175, f. 0. b. Detroit; their 
Fairfield Six, 46-horse power, seven-pas- 
senger car, selling at $1,375, and their 
Stratford Six, 51-horse power, seven-pas- 
senger car, at $1,695. These cars can be 
obtained tn different body styles, and the 
very attractive catalog which the Paige- 
Detroit Motor Co. have issued tells all 
about their cars and the various styles of 
bodies in which they come. A postal 
or letter request to them at the above 
address will bring their catalog by re- 
turn mail.—Advertising Notice. 


WHITE PINE. 

The White Pine Bureau, of 1463 Mer- 
chants’ Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn., in- 
sert an advertisement on page 649, telling 
about white pine, and its desirability for 
all kinds of farm buildings. They call 
particular attention to the fact that white 
pine does not warp, split, twist or rot, 





that the joints hold tight, and that it 
takes and holds paint perfectly. They 
also point out that white pine is easy 


to handle, easy to work on, and easy on 
tools, and that it is a very long-lived 
wood. For the convenience of those who 
are having building to do this year, they 





have issued a series of plans for farm 
buildings, which they will be glad to send 
to any reader who fills out the coupon 
Which their advertisement contains, or 
who writes them a postal card or letter 
request, specifying the particular plans 
in which he is the most interested. Their 
list. comprises barn plans, hog house 
plans, corn crib and granary plans, poul- 
try house plans, implement shed plans, 
garage and milk house plans. 
of their barn. plans is reproduced in their 
advertisement on page 649, and you can 
get complete working plans and specifi- 
cations and bill of materials necessary 
eo barn, on request.—Advertising 
Yotice. 





THE NEW-WAY BINDER ENGINE. 


The New-Way Motor Co., of Lansing, 
Mich., call particular attention to the de- 
sirability of their New-Way gasoline en- 
gines, for putting on the grain binder, in 
a special advertisement on page 655. Their 
illustrated catalog No. 3 gives full details 
concerning the New-Way binder engines, 
and the New-Way engines for larger pow- 
er on the farm. You can of course use the 
New-Way binder engine for other power 
on the farm, when it is not in use on the 
binder. There is no question but that 
binder engines saved the farm folks in 
the grain belt thousands of dollars in 
1915. Without the use of binder engines 
that year, when the season was wet at 
harvest time, thousands of acres of grain 
would have gone uncut, which the use 
of the engine enabled the owners to cut 
and save. With the engine on the binder, 
all the horses do is to pull the machine, 
the engine furnishing steady and reliable 
operating power. The catalog of the 

ew-Way Motor Co. will be interesting, 
and we suggest that our readers mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when asking for it.— 
Advertising Notice. 





AN AUTOMOBILE DELIVERY WAGON. 


Eight hundred and fifty dollars is the 
very reasonable price at which the Wil- 
lys-Overland Co., of Toledo, Ohio, offer 
their Overland 1,200-pound delivery wag- 
on. It has a body with ample room, and 
has capacity for larger bulk freight, as 
well as 1,200 pounds of weight, is elec- 
trically started and lighted, and the en- 
gine delivers 35 horse power. At $15 a 
pair, extra passenger seats can be se- 
cured, so that you can use the Overland 
delivery wagon just as you used to use 
the old spring wagon on the farm. An 
excellent idea of this Overland delivery 
wagon can be gained by referring to the 
advertisement on our back cover this 
week, and if you would like an attractive 
catalog, illustrating and describing not 
only the delivery wagon, but likewise 
Overland automobiles, just drop the Wil- 
lys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, a postal 
card request at Dept. 983, and it will 
come by return mail. The mention ‘of 
Wallaces’ Farmer will be heartily appre- 
ciated by the advertiser.—Advertising 
Notice. 


A SPECIAL SILO PROPOSITION. 

The Indiana Silo Co., who were among 
the first makers of silos, will be glad to 
send any Wallaces’ Farmer reader inter- 
ested, their proposition, to contract now 
for his silo, to be delivered later. They 
will be able to save him money in his 
purchase, by making this kind of an ar- 
rangement. ‘They are a thoroly reliable 
company, and a large part of their busi- 
ness is sales of silos to farm folks who 
have heretofore used Indiana silos, and 
who wart additional silos. They point 
point out that the cost of materials is 
advancing, and that by contracting with 
them now, you can save money in buying 
your silo. ‘hey have openings for a few 
farmer agents, too, and they will be glad 
to tell you about their terms. Address 
all requests to them at 584 Union Bldg., 
Anderson, Ind., or 584 Indiana Bldg., Des 
Moines. They also have branches at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and Fort Worth, ‘Texas, 
and they can supply farm folks nearest 
those places.—Advertising Notice. 


MITCHELL SIX AUTOMOBILE. 

The two Mitchell six-cylinder cars are 
mentioned in the special Mitchell page 
advertisement on page 651, and the Mitch- 
ell Motors Co., of Racine, Wis., invite 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers to write them 
for a letter of introduction to their dealer, 
as wel as for the very attractive and in- 
teresting catalog they have issued, de- 
scriptive of their two Mitchell cars. One 
is the Mitchell seven-passenger Six, with 
127-inch wheel base and 48-horse power 
motor, selling at $1,160, f. 0. b. Racine. 
The other is the Mitchell Junior, five-pas- 
senger Six, on similar lines, with 120-inch 





wheel base and 40-horse power motor, 
selling for the very reasonable price of 
$1,150, f. o b. Racine. Both cars are 


mighty attractive, and any of our read- 
ers interested in buying an automobile 
this year will appreciate having the 
Mitchell catalog, descriptive of both cars. 
Some interesting details about Mitchell 
cars are given in their page advertise- 
ment, and we suggest to our readers that 
they look it up and write the Mitchell 
Motors Co. for the catalog, saying that 
you do so thru the advertisement in 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE PLANS. 

Our readers can get very attractive 
house plans by writing the Curtis Com- 
panies Service Bureau, 1495-1595 Second 
St., Vinton, Iowa, for their two books, 
“Better Built Homes,’’ Volumes IT and III, 
which they have issued. One tells about 
houses costing up to $2,700, and the other 
tells about houses costing over $2,700, giv- 
ing illustrations, floor plans and full in- 
formation. The Curtis Companies are 
makers of Ctirtis woodwork, and they 
have been in the business over fifty-one 
years. They sell their woodwork thru 
local dealers, but for the benefit of those 
who want to remodel their home or build 
a new home, the Curtis Companies main- 
tain a service bureau to enable you to 
plan vour house, and the services of their 
experts can be obtained wherever Curtis 
material is used. The slogan of the Cur- 
tis Companies with regard to their prod- 





A sample | 


_C. W. WELCH, 





ucts is: “We are not satisfied unless you 

are,” and they are proud of the satisfac- 

ticn which they have given to users of 

their Curtis woodwork. The literature 

they have issued will certainly be inter- 

esting, and we suggest to our readers that ~ 
they refer to the Curtis advertisement on 

page 655, and use the coupon for ob- 

taining it.—Advertising Notice. 








‘WORM drive delivers 
great power, but de- 
velops excessive friction 
unless properly lubri- 
ted. U; 





LUBRICANTS 


Dixon’s 675 Gear Oil is the 
perfected lubricant for this 
type of drive. It keeps the 
gears happy and healthy. 
Address Department 102-G, 
for Lubricating Chart 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 








Somethi the @ 
TRAPS ers cant cover = 
Descriptive circular sent free. 


GOPHE A. F. RENKEN, B475, Crete, Neb. 


160-Acre Farm, $5,500. 
20 Cows, Pair Horses, With 


hog, hens, wagon, mower, tedder, rake, plows, har- 
row, etc., all included by owner forced by other 
affairs to make quick move. 9% acres rich loamy 
fields, free from stone, in high state of cultivation. 
30-cow pasture and valuable woodlot; 2-story house, 
12 large rooms, in fine condition inside and out; good 
6-room tenant house; 3 barns; spring water. If 
taken at once everything goes for the low price of 
$5,500, part down. For traveling instructions to go 
and see {t see page 22, “Our Big Spring Catalog,” 
filled with bargains in Ohio and a dozen other atates. 
Copy malied free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept. 2687, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


For Sale to Settle Estate 


340 acre farm in Black Hawk county, lowa, 7 miles 
northwest of Cedar Falls. Has large 13-room house, 
cow barn 40x60 with basement, 16-foot posts, stanch- 
fons for 48 cows; horse barn 36x56, stalls for 16 horses, 
hay, grain, etc.; two hog houses, two corn cribs, 
large shingled stock shed, machine shed, etc. Build- 
ings in good repair. Possession March 1, 1918, if sold 
before June 15, 1917. Addreas 

W. BOZARTH, Executor, 
1912 College St., Cedar Falls, lowa 


BEST FARM BUY IN IOWA 


Deal with owner on a 563 acre farm, ten miles from 
Des Moines, double set of improvements, three miles 
from two railroad stations; netted $20 per acre 1916 
on hired help; price $160; $10,000 cash, good terms on 
Balance: no tr 











: Box 344, Des Moines, Iowa. 





BEST PAYING FARMS 


In this Dexter district of Southeast Missouri! with 
these war prices you can buy and pay fora farm in 
one seasOn with good crops. There is no surer or 
more productive corn, wheat, clover, alfalfa, cotton 
land in the United States or better hog and cattle 
country. For copy of Square Deal and particulars 
write 8. E. NEWHOUSE, Dexter, Mo. 


$4,000 CASH 


Five-acre mixed young fruit farm, adjotning town 
of 1200. One of the best_ home and school towns in 
Kansas. Nine-room house, basement, furnace, elec- 
tricity, gas, cement walks, barn, etc. Address 
Ww. E. F., Box 1, Howard, Kansas. 


“Acres of Opportunities” 


An illustrated booklet free. Michigan has hun- 
dreds of thausands of acres of virgin land $5 an acre 
up. Healthful climate. Growing season for all crops. 
Ample rainfall. Write W. P. HARTMAN, A. & L 
Agent, Room 368, Grand Rapids & Indiana Railway, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Wisconsin Farm for Sale 


Located on the famous Rusk Prairie of Dunn County. 
Four hundred acres spendidly equipped. Can 

divided into two farms. Do business straight with 
the owner and avold commissions. For full particu- 
Jars address Paul C. Wilson, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


MINNESOTA FARM BARGAINS 


FINE CORN LAND FARMS FOR SALE 
Write for our bargain list 


A. H. BROWN & CO., Willmar, Minn. 
80-acre f $850, te - 120 

STOP! LISTEN! aonn vation tanhe 91800. Free Net. 

McGRATH, Mountain View, Missouri. 

SELL FARM DIRECT {539 {650 3°78 Nisan 

men to deal with. Particulars free. 

CHAS. RENICH, G.23, Woodstock, Ill. 


Two 800 Acre Farms for Sale 


All tillable, highly improved, dairy barns, silo 20x45, 
etc. A. M. Grosvenor (owner), Casselton, No. Dak. 


























ACRE MONTANA HOMESTEADS 
—New law. Circular free. Homesteaders 
Information Bureau 207, Boulder, Mont, 
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of Whitehall Sultan breeding. 





Rose of Morning, and Cruickshank Violet Bud. 


WHITSITT BROS., 


Short-horn Cattle 


AT PRAIRIE HEART FARM, ADJOINING 


Preemption, Ill,, Wednesday, Apr. 25 
45 HEAD—24 BULLS, 21 FEMALES 


The offering for this sale is selected from the best young cattle raised the past two years. 
females but four are heifers, most of them open. 
roans and reds and have the feeding quality you like to see in beef cattle. 
347290, a Cruickshank Nonpareil, sired by Lancaster, a son of Imp. Old Lancaster, noted sire of prize winners; and some are sired by Missies Sultan, a Marr Mibssie of 
Whitehall Sultan breeding. The heifers are of similar breeding as the bulls, and are of good type and quality. 

Prairie Heart herd.is one of the oldest herds in the state, and the good thick type and feeding quality of the cattle is the result of proper care and the use of the 
best Scotch herd buils, the present herd bulls being Sultan’s Craibstone 430051 and Roan Villager 44179, the latter of Villager and Avondale breeding, and the former 


JONES and BURGE, 
Auctioneers 


The cattle are in useful con lition and are of desirable Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. The Scotch families represented are the Campbell Claret, Village Bud, 
Other families include the Scottish Blue Belle, Young Mary, Young Phyllis, Gaiety and Fashion. 
Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, and come to the sale where you can buy good Short-horns on their merits. 
Preemption is on the Rock Island Ry., south of Rock Island, IIl., the train leaving Rock Island for Preemption at 8:30 a.m. The Rock Island & So. Interurban 
will also be met sale day at Hicks Crossing (near Southern Junction), and parties coming via Galesburg or Monmouth can leave these points on the Interurban. 


PREEMPTION, ILLINOIS 


The bulls area good thick lot, most of them big strong yearlings, 
The older bulls are mostly sired by King Nonpareil 


There are 24 bulls and all the 
‘They are 




















SHORT-HORNS. 


Short-horn Futurities 


$7,000 is offered at the Iowa and Ohio State 
Fairs, the American Royal and International, as 
Sbort-born futurity prizes in the senior bull and 
heifer calf classes. 

Junior entries will close 
entries closed March Ist. 
850,000 is Offered in Short-horn prizes for 
1917. For entry blanks and information, 


APPL PP 








June ist. Senior 


ADDRESS 


AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, lil. 


COUNTRYSIDE 


Herd, headed by Straight Goods 2348304— 
greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods. Choice 
young bulls of the Augusta, Victoria, Bruce May- 
flower and other good Scotch and American tribes. 
Also a limited number of classy yearling and two- 
yearoM Percheron fillies. It is our aim to 
establish herds recognized for their merit. We wel- 
come visitors. We back our statements. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


30 Young Short-horn Bulls 


to select from, mostly roane and whites, extra well 
bred, from 8 to 16 months old. Our herd numbers 
150 head and comprises the best of Scotch and Scotch 
topped sorts, with high clase sires in service. Come 
and see these young bulls, 

Also 20 span extra good 3 and 4-year-old mules and 
one 2-year-old black jack. 


RHYNAS & WELLS, Stockport, lowa 
10 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From & to 20 mos. old; reds and roans; good, smooth, 
thick fleshed fellows, all sired by Excelsior, our 
former Sultan bred herd bull. One extra good red, 
a Violet Bud, and an extra good Duchess of Gloster 
“roan. A few females bred to Village Ordens. 

Visit or write me. Farm adjoins town. 


G. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 




















3 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale | 


From 10 to 18 mos, old; all reds; good, smooth, thick 
fleshed fellows, All sired by Proud Prince, our for- 
mer Ringmaster bred herd bull. One Violet Bud and 
two Orange Blossoms. Herd headed by College 
Knight that won 3d at American Royal, 1916. 


DANIEL E. BOWER, Bridgewater, lowa 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Sired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd beading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


Rudd, lowa 





QeasreALe HERD SHOKT-HORNS— 
tO One good Scotch topped Young Mary bull, a Sept. 
yearling ready for service: one Scotch bull. a Fair 
Qieen June calf, dam granddaughter of Carter's 
Choice Goods and great-granddaughiter of Whitehall 
Sultan. Both choice reds, sired by King Dorothy. 
F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa. 





Four Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 
atthe Pike Timber Stock Farm 

Ten to twenty months old; all red and all good. 

Come and see them. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Wright Co., lowa 


CLERMONT HERD SHORT-HORNS 


Six bulls, 7 to 16 mos. old; one extra goo roan Nov. 
yearling by Perfection Marshal; another good March 
yearling by Ringmaster; Scotch and Scotch topped. 


W. &. HANDLEY & SON, Carroll, lowa 


WANT TO | BUY out 08 Two soon 


MILK COWS 


Full blooded Short-horn. registered, weighing not 
jess than 1600 pounds or better, under 6 years old, to 
he safe in calf. State price. 














ALBERT HOKOTT, Jamestown, N. D. 


SHORT-HOKNS. 
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Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


A Dozen Choice Young 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Mostly Scotch topped. We can furnish you with a 
good bull at a modest price. Herd headed by 
Golden Sultan and Victor of Wayside 24. 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 


Norwood Farm Shorthorns 


Have just received a bunch of Short-horns from 
Canada and now have several choice bulls to offer, 
among them a red and a roan Angusta, a Marr Stam- 
ford and a Bruce Jenny Lind and the best white bull 
we ever owned. Also a few heifers to offer; two by 
Superb Sultan are especially good. Prices reason- 
able. Call or write. * 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 
Maine Valley Short-horns 


Est. 1872. Herd headed by Scottish Secret 387130, a 
Scotch show bull, and the sire of excellent young 
bulls of the Cruickshank Victoria, Lovely, Matchless 
and Raspberry families. LENO H. ROLLINS, (S8uc- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn) Central City, lowa. 


REEVE BRO 8 and Duroc Jerseys 


Herd bull, Bred Right. Herd boars, Marion's 
Wonder Again 141659 and Tomy Orion 202513. A top 
roan March bull calf for sale. 

REEVE BROS., Hampton, lowa 

















§ Scotch Short-horns 





Heavy Boned Short-horn Bulls 


Reds and roans. Only a few to offer. Priced 
to move. Polled Durhams all sold. 


IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


VHOLICE Scotch bull—Blinkey’s Sultan 622489; 
, red roan, 14 mos. old, by Oakdale Sultan by Max- 
walton Sultan; dam, Sunnyblink 20th 144626. Priced 
tosell. W.H. MILLER & SONS, Independence, la. 








HOLSTEINS. 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
99772 at the bead of Beavey Valley Herd. His dam 
is daughfer of PieterJe Hengerveld’s Count DeKol, 
27.94 lb. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. R. O. daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of milk in 30 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. O. 
records. We have a few choice young bu!ls for sale, 
well grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHKAYW BHROS., Waterloo, Iowa 














Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for FREE fllustrated booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, Box 239, Brattleboro, Vt. 





DUROC JERSEYS. 








CRAMER & SONS, GIANT DUROCGS 


Real big type of the best of breeding. Sired by our 1,000 


Fall pigs with extreme size, bone and quality. 
lb. Giant Model, and our 800 Ib. Long Wonder Again. 


Mm. C. CRAMER & SON, 


Boars and gilts of no akin. 


Monroe, lowa 





8 Fall Boars Sired by King’s Gol. 


These are from Valley Chief 8th and Crimson Wonder 3d dams. 


great sire whose get 
record sale in Iowa. 
For a good boar prospect write 


have topped so many sales. 


Here’s the chance to get a son of the 


These are half brothers to the $555.00 sow in the world’s 
I have a few other top pigs by King Col. 


Again. 
THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska 





PUTMAN & SON NOW OFFER FINE FALL BOARS 


These are by King’s Col., our great herd boar, whose get have topped so many sales. 
Eleven champions came from our herd in one year. 
Also offering some fal! gilte. 


herd boar prospects we ever raised. 
real herd boar prospect. 
W. M. PUTMAN & SON, 


We have the finest 
Let us sell youa 


TECUMSEH, NEBRASKA 





PRIZE WINNING DUROG BLOOD 


Our herd ts headed by the 8500.00 son of King’s Col., out of a daughter of Uneeda Crimson Wonder. Spring 
igs by King’s Col., Col. Uneeda, Willetta King, Sensation Wonder III, Disturber of Idlewild aad other great 


Juroc boars. 
Write or visit. 


JOHN SIMON, Humboldt, Nebraska 





3 Pure Bred Duroc Pigs for $55 


A boar and two gilts, not related, of Golden Model, Critic and Gano breeding. Pedigree blanks with each 


pig. Pairs for $38. 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 


A few fall boars of Critic breeding for $28. 


For full particulars write 


Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 





15 Fall Pigs 


Sired by King’s Col. Again 
and May’s Watt’s Model 
My half interest in King’s Col. Again sold for @345. 
I am now offering my 3-year-old boar, May’s Watt's 
Model, This hog is a great Duroc sire. 
FOR A SNAP, WRITE 


CHAS. MAY, Roca, Nebr. 


4 ~ JUNE 
Cherry Orion King soars 
Extra good. Extreme bone, best 


of feet, high 
backs and stretchy. Dams mostly by Ming of 
Cols. Again, litter mate lo Defender. 


A. J. DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 





Big Type Duroc Jersey Brood Sows 


A limited number of big spring gilts and tried sows 
| of the most approved breeding, bred to our Great 
| Wonder 3d boar, for sale. All immune and safe fp 
| pig for April farrow. No sale expense. Pricer right. 
ROTH & DODSON, Ocheyedan, lowa 


Ear aes 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identifreation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog mailed free on request, 

F.&. Gurch@Co., 155 W. Hureo St. Chicago 











i Please mention this paper when writing. 











We have refused long money for this hog. 


J. L. CARMAN & SON, 


POLAND.CHINAS. 


LONG HENRY 81516, OUR 4-TON POLAND 


He is big and good and, best of all, a great sire. 
the market for the famous big Poland-China, just remember our herd. Write or visit , ; 


PPL ALLL III 


BOAR 


When in 


COOK, NEBRASKA 





Glynn's Big Polands 


Forty big spring boars—20 big spring open gilts 
weighing 200 Ibs. and better in spare flesh. Main 
sire, Paragon 72900, a giant for size, and out of 
mature sows with extreme scale. We have spent the 
best years of our life getting this scale and bone. 
For further information write 


GEO. GLYNN, Sioux Rapids, lowa 


MY HERD BOAR FOR SALE 


Smooth Young Wonder 


A two-year-old that is an outstanding boar in bis 
class. W£ll trade for good big type bred 
gilts if they are good enough. Also fall boars 
and fall gilts for sale. 


C. L: THUIRER, R. 4, Box 35, Spencer, la. 





RED POLL. 


Old Homestead Red Polls 


Young balls of serviceable ages—good ones. Sire, 
Jumbo 23810 by the undefeated Logan. Jumbo is also 
forsale. Best sire lever owned. Right every way. 
For particulars write 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Iowa 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Clydesdale stallion, two years old. 

Clydesdale stallion, one year old. 

Hampshire and Oxford Down rams. 

Poland-China and Duroc Jersey fall pigs. 

Choice Ayrshire, Guernsey and Holstein bull calves 
from dams with yearly records. 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 

Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Some choice herd headers of serviceable age. 


L. &. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 











T EHORN YOUR CALVES with a Double 
Standard Polled Durham bull bred by C. T. 
AYRES & SON, Osceola, Clark County, Iowa. 





HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS | 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd heading material. Also 
some guod farm bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 
weighing 2200 1 


bs. 
ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 


Polled Hereford Bulls 


We now have for sale 10 good, thick young bulls. 
yearlings and coming a year old, sired by Polled 
Prosperity. 

R. 5, 


R. A. FRITZ & SON, Grinnell, lowa 
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April 12 1917 WALLACES’® FARMER 
=—— maa; 
¥en F those attending the sales an opportunity | j= a 
pATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES to study the bulls in the ring, and the 
SHORT-HORNS, gree tthag A a See this offers . j 
= wWhitsitt Bros., Pre-emption, II. S not to be the least interesting feature REATEST SALE OFFERIN 
Ape, 25—Wn st tel 3 r of the sales. Wallaces’ Farmer urges its . » 
7 A. Nelson & Son, Malcolm, — so — a gages of the 
€). _topley Stock Farms, Atlantic . arious sale dates, and to make plans to 
Mey oe Barkley, S.oux Fails, | attend. We feel gure that those who go 
a aC. AD Tan . mo he various sales expecting to find goo 
6. D., ana ¢ e Vaul, Inwood, lowa; bulls will not be in the least disappointed, 


gale at Sioux Falls. : 
June 1—Jos. 2 ‘r_ & Sons, Granger, Mo, 
June 2 J. W. MeDermott, Kahoka, Mo. 

,_-F. P. Greenwalt & Sons, Mount 





June i 
Auburn, lowa. 
June 7—Cahili Phos., Rockford, Iowa. 
june 8—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
June 11— A. C. Lanham, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jun is. Ogden & Son, Maryville, Mo. 
June 20-1. H. Ehlers, Tama, lowa. 
June 26--H. P. Parsons, Newton, lowa. 
Oct. 15—A. Carrier & Son, Administrator’s 
Sale, Newton, Iowa. 
Nov. 23—C. L, Steddom~& Sons, Lacey, 
lowa 
ANGUS. 
Apr. 17— FE, J. Roberts, Atlantic, Towa. 


Apr. 18—P, J. Donohoe, Holbrook, lowa. 
Apr. 1)—W. If, Cooper, Hedrick, lowa. 
Apr. 2i—Association Spring Bull Sale, 
Joseph, Mo. 
yr, 24— Missouri 
ee Mo. 
; American Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
eation, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Bull 


Angus Association, St. 






Apr. 25--Association Spring Sale, 
Omaha, Neb. 
American Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
, Omaha, Neb. 
\ssoc uation Spring Bull Sale, 
Si ¢ City, Iowa. 
Apr. 26—American Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sale, 


May 1—Assoc ation. Spring Bull 
I 1. 


wast St. Low's, 

May 1—American Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, Mast St. Louis, 

May 2—Assoc:ation Spring Bull Sale, 


Chicago, Ill. 

May 2—American Angus Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, “hicago, Ml. 

23—Julius ‘‘udor & Son, lowa City, 


May 2» 

Iowa. 
May 2i—B. C. Dove, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
June 5—(‘has. Escher, Jr., Botna, Iowa. 
June 6—I°scher & Ryan, Irwin, lowa, 
June 7—lscher & Dalgetty, Manning, Ia, 

HEREFORDS. 

May 16—Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 


Ind. 
Apr. 11 and 12—J, A, Shade, Kingsley, Ia.; 
gale at Sioux City, Lowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
July 30—Urbans:de Farm, Waterloo, lowa. 
Oct. 9—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, lowa. 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fasue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the eleetrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 


H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 


ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


Field Notes 


PLAN TO ATTEND THE ABERDEEN 
ANGUS BULL SALES. 


Every one of our readers interested in 
Aberdeen Angus cattle should make plans 
to attend the association sale nearest 
him, or, if poss’ ble, mure than one of the 
sales, during the last week in April and 
the first three days in May. It will be 
an cpportunity for the selection of an 
Aberdeen Angus herd bull or a bull from 
Which tu raise the type of steers for 
wnich the Angus are famous, that should 
not be overlooked, In the series of sales, 
400 bulls will be sold, and they are the 
kind of bulls that will add to the credit of 
the Angus breed. In some of the sales 
afew females will be sold, but in ge reral 
it is a bull sale, and with so many bulls 
in each sale, it is bound to be a good 
place to buy. The outlook for good beef 
cattle is certainly unusual, and the pure- 
bred business offers the man going into 
it unusual inducements. It seems sure 
that he will get good prices for his stock 
for a good many years to come, and there 
is a satisfaction in the business which is 
Worth a whole lot. Charles Gray, secre- 
tary of the association, and sales manager 
of the various sales, 817 Exchange Ave., 
Chieago, Ill,, gives Some mighty interest- 
ing information with regard to the rec- 
ord of Angusseattle, in the advertisement 
on page 678, and he would be_ glad to 

ave you read this record, and to ask 
for further particulars with regard to the 
Aberdeen Angus breed. He is satisfied 
that the information they have on file at 
the office of the association will be 
mighty interesting and profitable to all 
Who are now interested or who may be- 
a interested in Angus cattle. The 
een Sale, of 75 bulls and 18 cows and 
ste Te will take place at the St. Joseph 
r) -4 yards, St. Joseph, Mo., on Tuesday, 
Pi il 24th, Following this sale will be 
» ogee of 86 bulls, at the Omaha, Neb., 
Si cK yards, April 25th; then comes the 
. “ty City sale of 68 bulls, on April 26th. 
bn Sales then skip to Tuesday, Mav 1st, 

en 67 bulls and 11 heifers will be of- 








fered at the Hast St. Louis, Ill, stock 
at th followed by an offering of 81 bulls 
Mev & Union Stock Yards, Chicago, on 
. 2d, 69 cows and heifers in Chicago 


at Resp 22d 59 bulls, cows and heifers 
' Rochelle, Ill., on May 4th. At each 
held association sales a show will be 
ana’ a for bulls of eighteen months 
and wwlcer and for bulls eighteen months 
ing ones fifteen different premiums be- 

fered in each class. This will give 


‘Angus show and breeding stock as_ will 





and that they will be able to buy to ex- 
cellent advantage. The cAtalog of any 
one or all of the sales can be had by writ- 
ing Charles Gray, 817 Exchange Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. If there are questions you 
would like to ask, Mr. Gray will be glad 
to answer them. If you are not able to 
attend the sale, and you would like to 
secure one of the good bulls’ offered, you 
can safely trust bids to Mr. Gray, and he 
will see that they are carefully executed. 
Undoubtedly the catalog of the sales will 
be interesting to our readers, and in writ- 
ing Mr. Gray, be sure to mentoin whether 
you wish one or all of the catalogs of 
the sales. The complete list is given in 
the advertisement, and we would appre- 
ciate our readers mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing Mr. Gray.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 
CLARK’S HEREFORD SALE, APRIL 27. 
On April 27th, R. P. Clark, of Brayton, 
Towa, will sell, at Harlan, Iowa, an offer- 
ing of fifty-five Herefords that are the 
best he has ever put up at auction, and 
that will afford our readers a good op- 
portunity to buy Herefords of real merit. 
The cows and heifers are a very desirable 
lot. More than half of them sell with 
calves at foot, which is proof of the use- 
ful character of the herd, and the cattie 
are of good type and quality, and of pop- 
ular blood lines. The bull offering is large 
and good, a number being high-class herd 
headers. 3esides the twenty head that 
sell singly, Mr. Clark will sell a carload 
in a punch, which will specially interest 
ranchmen. Most of the young bulls are 
of the champion Perfection Fairfax and 
Curtis breeding, a number of good thick 
ones, all with droop horns, are sired by 
Curtis 3d, a son of the champion Curtis. 
Among these is Curtis Fairfax? and his 
fuil brother, Curtis 25th, both by Curtis 
3d, and their dam is Miss Fairfax, by the 
old champion Perfection Fairfax. One of 
the really great young bulls is Dale Beau 
Donald, a son of Beau Donald 173d,-while 
his dam, Bornie Beauty, by Dale Jr., car- 
ries a double cross of the celebrated 
champion, Dale. Dale Beau Donald was 
fifth prize senior yearling at the last In- 
ternetional, and is of the smooth, short- 
legged, thick type, of dark color, well 
marked, and is very full at the heart, and 
flanks down well. Mr. Clark has been 
using high-class herd bulls of Beau Don- 
ald, Perfection Fairfax, Earl of Shade- 
land and Anxiety 4th breeding. He is 
now getting his first crop of calves from 
Dudley Jr., and they are extra good, with 
strong, meaty backs. Dudley Jr. is big 
and smooth, ard is a grandson of the 
noted Dudley, that headed the Ben Brou- 
ton herd. A number of the cows are bred 
to Dudley Jr., or have calves at foot by 
him. The catalog should be in the hands 
of those interested in buying. Write for 
it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. See an- 
nouneement elsewhere in this issue.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


THE BIG THREE ANGUS SALES NEXT 
WEEK. 


Attention is again called to the big 
three Angus sale circuit that begins next 
week with the F. J. Roberts sale at At- 
lantic, Iowa, on Tuesday, April 17th, fol- 
lowed by P. J. Donohoe’s sale, at Hol- 
brook, Iowa, April 18th, and by Col. W. 
H. Cooper’s sale, at Hedrick, Iowa, April 
19th, particulars of which were given in 
preceding issues. It is seidom that Angus 
breeders get a chance to buy as good 


be soid in this series of sales. Mr. Rob- 
erts starts with an offering of show and 
breeding .cattle, of choicest breeding, that 


discriminating buyers will not want to 
miss. Mr. Dorohoe is selling more of 
the kind that made Holbrook famous, 


and Col. Cooper is selling an offer'ng that 
is a credit to his herd and to the breed. 
See particulars in former issues, and write 
for the sale catalogs, if you are inter- 
ested in the best. Kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing. A special 
sleeper will run from the Roberts sale to 
the Donohoe sale.—Advertising Notice. 


WHITSITT’S TWENTY-SIXTH SHORT- 
HORN SALE. 

On Wednesday, April 25th, Whitsitt 
Bros., of Preemption, IIL, will sell a good 
offering of forty-five head from their old- 
established herd of Short-horns, the sale 
to be held at the farm, adjoining Pre- 
emption, which is twenty-two miles south 
of Rock Island, and on a@ branch of the 
Rock Island railway. They are also near 
the Interurban railway running from Rock 
Island to Monmouth and Galesburg, and 
parties coming to tite sale via the Inter- 
urban will get off at Hicks crossing, as 
directed in the anrouncement and cata- 
log. About half the offering are bulls, 
good, thick ones, and mostly big, strong 
yearlings, as specially mentioned last 
week. The female offering includes sev- 
eral cows with calves at foot, and* the 
rest are heifers, a number bred to the 
splendid Scotch herd bulls, Sultan’s Craib- 
stone and Roan Villager, and the rest 
of the heifers are sold open. The first 
one cataloged is Lancaster Clarinda 4th, 
a good Campbell Claret, her dam_ being 
Imp. Clarinda 3d, and her sire Golden 
Prince 4th, a Cruickshank Brawith Bud, 
sired by Baron Gloster. Lancaster Clarin- 
da sells with an extra good heifer calf at 
foot, sired by Sultan Craibstone. Lot 2 
is another Claret, called Salem Maid, an 
extra good, thick two-year-old grand- 
daughter of Avondale. She is a roan, 
and is bred to Sultan’s Craibstone. Lot 3 
is Prairie Clarinda, a roan yearling of 
the same breeding. Lot 4 is Morning 
Rore 5th, a roan yearling Shepherd Rose- 
mary, sired by King Nonpareil. Her dam 
is a daughter of Masterpiece, a grandson 
of Imp. Choice Goods, and the grand- 
am is Morning Rose 2d, by Ruberta’s 
Goods, while next comes the imported 





cow, Rose of the Morning, bred by Geo. 
Shepherd, Lot 5 is Violet Princess, a' 


Hereford Cattle 





WILL BE SOLD IN THE HARLAN SALE PAVILION 


Harlan, lowa, Friday, April 27th 


55 Head—20 Bulls, 35 Females, 22 with 





calves at foot | 


Also a Carload of Bulls That Will be Sold in a Bunch 


The bull offering is strong in the blood of the champions, 
Perfection Fairfax and Curtis, ana include some very desirable 


herd headers. 


Among them is the show bull, Dale 


eau Don- 


ald, fifth prize senior yearling at the last International, and 


others of exceptional merit. 


The cows and heifers are of most 


approved type and breeding, and are in useful condition. 


An inspection of this good offering will convince you that the 
cattle are the desirable, profitable kind. They sell on their 


merits. 


Write for sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


R. P. CLARK, 


| 
Most of them have calves at foot and a number are rebred. | 


Brayton, lowa 





E FA 
yous Ray 






tomia Mutual DeKol, 


oF 
in FRIC for five nearest dams, 


Twelve cows and heifers in our consignment to the 


lowa Breeders’ Sale, Waterloo, lowa, April 18th 


are bred to our splendid young herd sire, KING KORNDYKE SADIE VALE 
24th 1623939, whose six uearest dams average nearly 33 \|bs. butter m 7 days, 
There is a 2 |b. 3-yr.-old daughter uf a 30 Ib. cow, an 18 Ib. 2-yr.-old, a 19 Ib. 3-yr.-ald, 
iS] a 16 lb. 2-year-old, and others from sons and daughters of Rag Apple Korndyke, Sir 
Sadie Cornucopia, Homestead Jr. De Kol. King of the Hengervelds, and Forbes Tri- 
Also a son of Sir Sadie Coruucopia with a 30 lb. average 
Every animal sound aud healthy; none over 5 years oid. 
WwW. B. BAKNEY & SONS, 


Chapirx, lowa 





roan Cruickshank Violet Bud heifer, sired 
by King Nonpareil. Lot 6° is the good 


roan Scotch cow, Pride of the Herd, bred | 


by A. J. Ryden, and sired by Scottish 
Golddust. Her dam is Village Pride 2d, 
descending from Imp _ Village Blossom 


bred by Amos Cruickshank. She is bred 
to Sultan’s Craibstone. A numberof the 
heifers are of Scotch-topped breeding, 
and sired by the good Scotch bulls, Mis- 
sie’s Sultan, Sultan’s Craibstone, both of 
Whitehall Sultan breeding, ard some by 
King Nonpareil, the good Cruickshank 
Nonpareil grandson of Imp. Old Lancas- 
ter, used by Whitsitt Bros. The junior 
herd bull, Roan Villager, is by a Villager 
sire, and out of a Cruickshank Broad- 
hooks dam, sired by Ivan Dale, a grand- 
son of Avondale, and also of Ben Lomond, 
both sires of prize-winners. The bulls 
are of similar breeding as the females, 
and were specially mentioned last week. 
The bull offering is large, and will afford 
a good opportunity for the breeder, the 
farmer and the ranchman. See announce- 
ment and write for the sale catalog, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 
Notice. 


CYRUS TOW DISPERSES HIS PRIZE- 
WINNING HERD OF HEREFORDS. 


The dispersion of the famous prize; 
wirning Fairview herd of MHerefords, 
owned by Cyrus Tow, Norway, lowa, is 
announced elsewhere in this issue, to 


take place April ‘24th and 25th, the offer- 
ing comprisgg 160 lots—30 bulls, 130 cows 
and heifers, besides 30 calves that sell 
with their dams. That this is one of the 
outstanding Hereford sale events in his- 
tory is well understood by all Hereford 
breeders, and but little need be added to 
the announcement, as written by the 
Sofhams. The sale follows Mr. Tow’s 
long siege of sickness, and it means the 
dispersion of one of the breed’s greatest 
and most successful herds, a herd that 
long since demonstrated its merits by 
winning championships in the leading stock 
shows. Mr. Tow started in the business 
asta young man, and he had already be- 
come well and favorably known as a 
breeder and exhibitor of high-class Here- 
fords, when six or eight years ago he 
bought the prize-winning S. L. Brock 
herd, then in charge of John Letham, and 
headed by the celebrated Disturber. The 
Tow herd at once became headquarters 
for the Disturbers, and has maintained 
its place as one of the breed’s greatest 
herds. When it is considered that the 
blood of the champjon Disturber was so 
potent for breed improvement as to es- 
tablish a family of Disturbers, and from 


| 





which the prize-winning Repeaters and 
others of note have sprung, our readers 
will realize the importance of the ‘Tow 
dispersion sale, and we trust that they 
will improve the opportunity to secure 
the blood offered in this sale that has 
been so potent for good. It is only in 
dispersion sales that all the best go, 
and Mr. Tow is selling cows and heifers 
that would not be for sale except in a 
dispersion sale. The bull offering, too,. is 
exceptionally good, including some of the 
best he has ever put up at auction. Write 
for the illustrated sale catalog, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 


BIG TYPE DUROC JERSEYS. 

M. C. Cramer & Son, of Monroe, lowa, 
call particular attention to the big type 
Duroc Jersey fall pigs which they now 
offer. They say that they are the real 
big kind, and that they represent the best 
of blood lines. They are sired by their 
1,900-pound Giant Model, and their 800- 
pound Wonder Again. They have some 
especially good fall boars, and also offer 
gilts. They would like to have those 
interested visit them if at all possible 
but if you can not visit them, they wi 
be glad to quote prices and give descrip- 
tion on either boars or gilts, on request. 
They are good, reliable people to do busi- 
ness with, and their descriptions can be 
relied upon.—Advertising Notice. 


KING’S COLONEL AGAIN NOW HEADS 
GREAT HERD. 


David Boesiger, Cortland, Neb., owner 
of one of the best Duroc herds in the hog 
belt, now owns King’s Colonel Again, 
considered the equal of any herd boar in 
the west. This gives the Boesiger herd 
a couple of valuable boars tin the above 
hog and Kern’s Sensation.—Advertising 
Notice. 

PUTMAN & SON SELL $500 FALL 

BOARS. 


W. M. Putman & Son report a number 
of good Duroc sales, among them being 
a fall boar by King’s Colonel, to John 
Simon, Humboldt, Neb., for $500, and one 
to Mr. James C. Patterson, of Red Oak 
Jowa, for $500. These men both visite 


the Putman & Son herd at Tecumseh 
Neb., and were greatly pleased with the 
fall boars by their noted sire, King’s 


Colonel. Putman & Son have some twen- 
tv head of these fall boars, and they are 
the kind now in demand, the fellows 


with extra bone and the making of big 
ones at maturity. It is well to write or 
visit this herd early, as many sales are 
now being made.—Advertising Notice. 
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400—BULLS—400 


To be sold in a series of two weeks sales. There will be matured bulls, two-year-olds and yearlings» 
all ready for heavy service. Show bulls, farmers’ bulls and range bulls. 





75 bulls and 18 cows and heifers at St. Joseph, Mo., Stock Yards, TUESDAY, APRIL 24th 
86 bulls at Omaha, Nebraska, Stock Yards, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25th 
68 bulls at Sioux City, Iowa, Stock Yards, THURSDAY, APRIL 26th 
67 bulls and 11 heifers at East St. Louis, Ill., Stock Yards, TUESDAY, MAY l1st 
81 bulls at Chicago, Ill., Union Stock Yards, WEDNESDAY, MAY 2d 
50 cows and heifers at Chicago, Ill., Union Stock Yards, THURSDAY, MAY 3d 
50 bulls, cows and heifers at Rochelle, Ill. FRIDAY, MAY 4th 


CLASSIFICATION AND CASH PRIZES TO BE OFFERED AT EACH BULL SALE 
Ist 2d BT 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th 11th 12th 
j j 5 4 4 3 3 3 7) 2 “4 
6 6 5 4 4 3 3 3 2 2 2 1 1 | 





13th 14th 15th 
Bulls over 18 months of age... I I I 


Bull under 18 months of age 


“Ie 


The Association during the past three months has made a complete inventory of all bulls of the breed of serviceable 
_ in the country and has listed same for these sales. This will be the last opportunity this season to secure bulls 
serviceable age, because all the bulls that are not listed are too young for heavy service. 

Don’t forget, cattlemen, breeders and rangemen, the Aberdeen-Angus is 
the greatest beef breed in the world. This has been demonstrated at all the 
leading shows and stock yard markets of the country. At Chicago, out of a 

, possible 15 prizes for single steers Aberdeen-Angus have won 10 grand cham- 
pionships and 9 reserves, In the fat carloads, they have won 12 ont of a pos- 
sible 15, and out of 15 grand championships for carcass, they won 14 times. 
Aberdeen-Angus have also proved their superiority in feeder competition at all 
the leading shows and stock yards of the country by winning grand champion- 


ships and selling at record prices. At Denver in 1917 a load of Aberdeen- 
Angus feeders sold for $14.50 per cwt., which is the record up to date. 


Summary of 1915 fat carload lot prices at Chicago International Exposition: ancler 
10 loads of Aberdeen-Angus steers averaged . . $18.58 
10 loads of Hereford steers averaged. . . . . = 15.78 
10 loads of Short-horn steers averaged . . . 15.93 
These figures show that the Aberdeen-Angus sold for an average of $2.65 per 
veaieal poems more than the Short-horn and $2.83 more than the Herefords. 
These figures are practical because they were obtained where the same number 
of loads of the best of each breed were assembled. They further show very 
clearly the degree in which the Aberdeen- Argus breed Jeads all other beef 
breeds in establishing top market prices. If you are in need of a bull or bulls, 
or some females, and cannot attend sale or sales, send your order to your com- 
mission man. For further information and catalog, address 


CHARLES GRAY, Sec'y and Sales Mer., 817 Exchange Ave., Chicago 


Auctioneers: iGO, COOPER, TELLIER and KEPNER 
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AUCTIONEERS 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World's Original and Greatest Schoo! and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 


HORSES. 


AT THE CEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 


you can get the best values for your money in etallions, jacks and mares. Buy a jack. 
It not only gives you huge profits, but you become a benefactor in your community 
when you maintain a good jack for public service. Every farmer needs some good 
mules, they are the most economical farm power, always ready for work, always ready 
for sale, always in great demand. Being one of the oldest breeders and importers in 
the United States, and baving 6n haud at this time the best assortment and the largest 
number of big jacks to be found together. | am able to give you the best bargain and 
sell you the oue best sulted to your locality at the most reasonable price obtainable. | 
can use sound young stallions, tractors not much worn, and a touring car, also good un- 


HORSES. 





Polle 
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Best Jacks, Jennets, Percherons 


We won grand champion jack 1915 and 1916 III, state 
fair, also champton jack at Mo. state fair. Home of 
Cronstadt, sire of Paris and Internationa! champions, 4th 
Grandsire of Panama champion. For sale~ 25 jacks 
and 20 jennets, all registered. bred in Mammoth lines 
and as big as they grow. Stock fully guaranteed as 
represented. L. W. HOYT, Barry, Pike Co., Ill. 











' : 4 “pen, A wee : fon ean eaonaee is pons “ee ercherons — Belgians— Imported 
x neumbered agricultural land in exchange for full blooded stallions and jacks. also and home- grown 4 and 5-y.-old stele 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, il. have on sale the best line of good serviceable stallions and registered mares to be had lions, ton and heavier; 3-yr.-olds, 2-yr.- 
a — at moderate prices. If you have a stallion you do not need, come and exchange him olds, yearlings, produce of 62 Imp. and 

and buy a good first class Jack. Jacks do not cost much, yet in service fees they command a high price. You home-bred mares and noted prize-win- 


4 
Be A n A u Cc t t Oo n ee r know mules sell at almost double the price that young colts sell for and continue to sell that way through all ning Imp. sires. Farmers’ prices. 








ages. There is practically no risk to run and the cost and the upkeep on a jack is merely nothing; be eats FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, I@, 
Takes energy and application, but makes money but little, requires no attention, remains at home and will do twenty years’ service at bis home stand. There 
from the start. Your investment is small, you risk are 80 Many advantages in favor of mule raising that {t seems to me you could see at a glance the splendid OOD VIEW BTOCK FARM-— 50 imported 
nothing, and you constantly are making new business 


profit you could receive by purchasing a good first class jack, 
ture will be assured, 


The price will be so low that a profitable ven- 
Ww. Lh. De€ Low e 4 y, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


<* TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD * 


Our regular December importation of Percheron staliions arrived per S. 8. Manchuria on the 30th, 
and together with the large number on hand will make us the grandest collection of 


Shires, Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks and Hackneys 
ever assembled on this farm. All are for sale, and our usual straightforward and action; also one dark gray mare, three years old, and 


honorable business methods are embodied into a guarantee with each stallion one black, six 7 - All registered in P. 8. Be 
that should appeal to you before buying elsewhere. A vew picture of the farm, also our of A. VM. - MILLER, Belleville, Hh” Il. 


profusely tllustrated catalog, matied free on receipt of your address. Write us if a first-class x r 
CHOIGE ROAN BELGIAN 1 STALLIONS 


imported or American-bred stallion in needed in your nei hborhood,. Nv old, worn- 
| a 4 
Bred from selected imported sires and dams. We 


out, picked-over stallions on hand. Address 
TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM 
give the farmer the jobber’s profit and sell direct a6 
prices that will make you money. 


CARROTHERS BROS., Masonville, lowa 
Three Shire Stallions — Registered 


Sound and heavy bone, extra quality; black 4year- 
old, weight 1750; sarrel 4-year-old, weight 1650; year 
ling, weight 1300. Price, $350 to 8500. 


R. J. PAUL, Gilman, Marshall Co., lowa 


Shetland Ponies 


FOR SALE— SEND FOR LIST 


¥ and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian 
and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheroa 
of the ton type, good coiors and fine individuals; also 
some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, 
fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. K. E. P. 
HAMILTON & Sons, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lows, 


PERCHERONS 


One dark dapple gray four-year-old stallion, weighs 
1650 lbs. A good full made horse with great style 


acquaintances of the best kind. 
MISSOUKRL AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
818 Walnut 8t., 3d Floor, Kansas City, Mo. 


P, M. GROSS, MACON, MO. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Offers expert service in the sell- 
ing of horses, cattle and hogs. 
Many years’ successful experience 
as leading horse auctioneer at the 
&t. Louls market, and for promi- 
nent breeders of pure bred stock. 

Many sales now booked 


long time in advance. Write 
for open date 8. 

















Box T, BUSHNELL, ILL. 

















J, L. Mcllrath, Grinnell, la, | PURCHASE PERCHERONS OF QUALITY 


The conductor of ee stock sales a * af falty. From E. §. HEISEL, Fremont, lowa 


Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
70 miles southeast of Des Moines, in Mahaska County 





pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on our farm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


A. W. THOMPSON 


OR K NEBRAS HA 
AUCTIONEER 


Am selling for leading breeders. Years of success- 











Stallions that will please you, from five-year-olds weigning ove 
weighing up to 1700. Also a few mares, 

I spent more time than ever finding the good ones, and am in a position to offer larger 
colts that are sounder and have more bone than ever. Come and see them, or write, 
mentioning Wallaces’ = armer, 


ra ton down to yearlings 
































To see them fs to 








log ready. Come and see them. 





| 
ful experier nee. | B ELG IAI rt LEFEBU RE’S BELGIANS MAPLE LAWN PONY FAKM 
Seger Jas. A. Watterson, Prop.. Aredale, 1owa@ 
W, M. PUTMA Tecumseh, Nebraska | owl + coe geet 7 Largest Collection on Earth. Y HEAD 
1ome bred. ur large farm is ze p nk TWENTY HE 
AUCTIONEER | eo exclusively by pure 150 Belgian Stallions and 150 | SHETLAND PONY A ba § Mares 
GR " " ock «| pred mares. They all raise Mares, ‘ SIZES 

shen Reap Lave Sroor colts and are winners when ( pats stallions aoe mares for oeie BUYING COLORS 

® fitted for the big shows. They saie. Heavy weights; best qual- BRAY Sac z 
THEG MARTIN Live Stock Auctioneer tell us there are none better in ity; reasonable prices. 1917 cata- : cae woe aM OPPORTUNITY 

| BELLEVUE, IOWA America. 








'E STOCK 

AUC TIONEER 

Harlan. iowa 

Real Estate and Live Stock 
AU ys EER 

ou know the rest. 





fi. G. KRASCHE 


W. C. LOOKINGBILL ®"¥ 


Sac City, lowa, 
Stock Auctioneer 


J. Ra THOMPSON sit scr 
GEO. H. BURGE 2.28 trestsonees 


Vernon, Iowa 








" Pedigreed live 








appreciate them, 


R. F. french, Irdependence, la. 





Imported and Home Bre 


10 Percheron and Belgian Stallions 


(Pricks Repucep ror 60 Days) 

If you need a horse tu head a herd of either breed, 
we have them, 3 to 6 years old. big boned. sound and 
right, good colors, weight 1900 to 2200 Ibs. Best of 
terms and guarantee. We need the room and are 
going to sell them. See us, don’t stop to write. Wire 
at our expense when coming. 

wm. A. ALE & SONS, 
Prop’rs Grand View Farms, 


25 mi. N. E. Cedar Rapids. Anamosa, Iowa 








Hi. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, La. 
8 miles west of Cedar Raplds. 
if in Cedar Rapids phone us for hourly Interurban serviee. 


lions—one, two, three and four 


years old; tontype; priced cheap. 


ALCORN STOCK FARM, Adair, Iowa, 





REGISTERED Percheron stal- 





50 Stallions —Your Choice, $1200 


Good horses at 8600 to $1000. 
FINCH BROs., Joliet, 





Illinois 





JRANK a STR EAM, Creston, Ia. Imported 
and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 
stallions and mares, All ages at reasonable prices. 





Address J. C. THOMPSON, Per ry, lowa 
addins 





CHESTER WHITES. 


~VALE’S CHESTERS | 


Herd one of oldest established in west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd pores 
years ago is well fixed. Visitors welcome. Nothing 
budthis year’s pigs now to offer. Book orders early. 
B. KR. VALE, Bonaparte. iowa 





AUCTIONEERS 


H. S., W. B. & J, E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS ©“ aneree. 

















4th, and he is of splendid type and con- 
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AuMANS' PIONEER STUD FARM. 
T s’ Pioneer Stud Farm, of Bush- 


Tran write: We sold yesterday, to 
nell, “genthal, of Gage county, Nebraska, 
L, Briporte’ Percheron stallion, Navet 


» at the head of his noted 
ie™pred stud of Percherons. This is 
pores the best horses ever shipped to 
¢ rig aud is sired by the noted Inti- 
Nebra Ww Sayles, of Shiawassee county, 
tule, oan ‘selected the great prize-win- 
Michie ire stallion, Servens Hengist, by 
ning * e Hengist, to place at the head of 
Locks of pure-bred Shires. This colt 
his 4 futurities at the Iowa State Fair 
wor O15 and was also a winner at the 
in ‘ama Exposition; also won champion- 
Pani at the Tri-State Fair, at Burling- 
shi? ova, and first at the’ Illinois State 
ton, “in 1916. We have sold the follow- 
y  tallions in Rosebud county, Montana 
~ ntly; John Riley & Co., an imported 
rece Percheron; R. P, Ruhl and Fred D. 


al bought Shire stallions, the latter 
punsmore Prince, a noted International 


winner; Henry Walker and his neighbor, 
Alec Johnson, each purchased Percher- 
4 ‘>t, Campbell, of Merrick _county, 
Nebraska, selected one of our Interna- 
tional winning aged stallions. Julius 
: nme, of Macoupin county, Illinois, a 
black Perch ron stallion; two young Shire 
stallions to the Western Canadian Ranch- 
ing CO., Ltd., of Kamloops, B. C. Both 
were shown by us last fall with success, 
including the International. S. T. Doyle, 
of Mitchell county, Iowa, purchased his 
gecond stallion last week, in a _ rising 
three-year-old black Percheron, one of 
the best. Walter L. Davis, of Kit Carson 
county, Colorado, bought a cracking good 
Shire stallion. Chas, Jacobson, of Lara- 
mie county, Wyoming, got a black Perch- 
eon; this is his fourth stallion from us. 
M. P. Lydon, of Howard county, lowa, 
selected an imported Shire stallion. J. B. 
Clark, of Spokane county, Washington, 
one of the leading breeders of Shires in 
the Palouse country, purchased an out- 
standing two-year-old colt, Ceylon’s Fin- 
ancier, and a filly sired by the Panama 
champion, Boro Blusterer, and his dam, 
sired by the double International cham- 
pion, Dan fatch, his neighbor taking a 
pair of choice fillies, also sired by Boro 
Blusterer. Don & Ray Ankrom, of Cerro 
Gordo, Illinois, bought the imported Shire 
stallion, Whitacre Bay Diamond, one of 
the best in America, to place at the head 
of their select stud of pure-bred mares, 
which includes the International and Iowa 
futurity winning filly. Our importation 
received in January is now in fine con- 
dition, and we are offering them_ for 
gle, Our barns are well filled, and we 
gan suit anyone wanting either an im- 
ported Shire, Percheron, Belgian, Suffolk 
or Hackney stallion, also American-bred 
ones of all breeds.’’—Advertising Notice. 


POLLED DURHAM HERD HEADERS. 


Henry Schnoor, of Perry, Iowa, is one 
of Iowa’s substantial farmers who has 


established a pure-bred herd of Polled 
Durhams of such individual excellence 
and breeding that it is already widely 


recognized for its merits. Having secured 
Admiration, full brother to the noted 
Polled Marvel, the dam of the $5,400 Mar- 
vel's Pride, Mr. Schnoor will now spare 
his herd bull, Polled Hargrove, and also 
has several young bulls for sale that are 
desirable herd headers. Polled Hargrove 
fs strong in the blood of Polled Success 





formation, being full at the heart, short- 
legged, thick and smooth, and with a 
good head. He is coming four this month, 
and his calves recommend him highly as 
a breeder. One of his bull calves is be- 
ing retained for use in the herd. Other 
good ones, of the type of their sire, are 
for sale, and one heavy-boned, straight- 
lined, year-old bull, called Roy 4th, is a 
son of a 2,300-pound sire, and promises 
to be large himself. Anyone looking for 
a good big one, with straight lines and 
good bone, will do well to look after this 
one. Mr. Sechnoor is nicely located near 
Verry, and not far from the Interurban, 
running from Perry to Des Moines. Those 
interested in Polled Herefords would en- 
joy a visit at Henry Schnoor’s. Write 
him if interested in buying a herd header, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

JOHN SIMON, HUMBOLDT, NEB. 

Five hundred dollars was recently paid 
by Mr. Simon for a fall boar by King’s 
Colonel, to place at the head of his herd. 
Mr. Simon went out the past winter and 
selected some top breeding animals. The 
sows selected were by such boars as 
Pathfinder, King’s Colonel, Belle’s Crim- 
son Wonder, Critic B., Sensation Wonder 
2d, and others. These sows were bred 
to such boars as King’s Colonel, Colonel 
Uneeda, Disturber of Idlewild, Deets’ Il- 
lustrator, Crimson King, Willetta King, 
and others. Mr. Simon went to the Put- 
man & Son herd, and selected this fall 
boar as the best thing he could find. 
Around one hundred head of pigs are be- 
ing raised this spring, of the most pop- 
ular breeding, and some good Durocs will 
hoy Fon sale later. See ad.—Advertising 
Notice, 


ARTHUR W. THOMPSON, ‘ 
AUCTIONEER. 

The record made by Arthur W. Thomp- 
son, of York, Neb., the past several sea- 
sons, in his auction work, has secured 
for him the sales of many of the leading 
breeders in his surrounding territory. It 
is due Colonel Thompson to say that he 
is one of the most finished salesmen en- 
gaged in the auction work. His excep- 
tional ability, pleasing way, and un- 
bounded energy mean much toward the 
success of any pure-bred sale. Those 
needing the services of an auctioneer 
can well afford to engage Mr. Thompson. 
He is a busy man, and is conducting suc- 
cessful auctions for leading breeders each 
year. Being well posted, and a good 
judge of values, he can be counted a 
money-maker in any sale. Write Mr. 
Thompson, at York, Neb.—Advertising 
Notice. 

AN INTERESTING LESSON IN AUTO. 
MOBILE OILS. 

Three bottles of automobile oils are 
illustrated in the special advertisement 
of the Platt & Washburn Refining Co., 
makers of Veedol, on page 652. One rep- 
resents any oil before use. Another ordi- 
nary oil after use, which shows the 
amount of sediment it gathers thru use; 
while the third is Veedol after its use, 
which shows the very small amount of 
sediment which is contained therein. The 
more sediment there is in oil, of course 
the less efficiency it gives. It is the oil 
that stands the heat of service which 
it must stand in an automobile engine, 
and still gathers very little sediment, 
which gives the most satisfaction, and the 
Platt & Washburn Refining Co., whose 





address is 1863 Bowling Green Bldg., New 
York City, ask you to send for the very 
interesting literature they have issued in 
regard to this oil test, and about their 
Veedol. If you would like an 88-page 
book on the construction and lubrication 
of automobiles, send them 10 cents in 
stamps, and it will be forwarded. If you 
simply want their literature, ask them to 
give you full particulars concerning their 
Veedol, and how it compares with the or- 
dinary oils, and _ it will come to you by 
return mail. They suggest a test of 
Veedol and common oil, in their adver- 
tisement, which they would be glad to 
have you make.—Advertising Notice. 





Mack Ross, of Cromwell, Iowa, reports 
a splendid lot of Hampshire spring pigs. 
He says that he has good success, and 
that they are the best lot he ever had.— 
Advertising Notice. 


A joint sale of Scotch and_ Scotch- 
topped Short-horns will be held May 31st, 
from the Queen City stock farm, owned 
by Mr. Geo. E. Barkley, of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., and from the Hawkeye herd, owned 
by C. A. De Vaul, of Inwood, Iowa. The 
sale will take place at the Queen City 
farm. Our readers may expect a fine lot 
of both young bulls and females in this 
offering. The females are especially 
strong in milking qualities. Further par- 
ticulars will be given our readers in the 
issues preceding the sale. Meantime, file 
your name with either of the above named 
gentlemen for a catalog.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


Henry Schnoor, Perry, la. 
Breeder of POLLED HEREFORDS 


Herd headers for sale. Inspection invited. Farm 
near town and Interurban Ry. 











Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize winning stock—of 
the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired by Superbus, the 
sire of the world’s grand champion boar at the Pan- 
ama Exposition last year. They will please you. 
Prices reasonable. C. BD. NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., Cresco, lowa 








MULE FOOT HOGS. 


BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS for": ond ei 
High Chief. Priced to sell. Write for particu- 
lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, Iowa. 








ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bred sows, 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. Pedigrees 
furnished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 





TAM WORTHS. 


TAMWORTH 





Boars all sold. Now have to 
offer a fine lot of bred sows 
and gilts for February, March 
and April farrow. Cholcest blood lines; most all 
sired by grand champions. Also a selected lot of 
pige in numbers to suit; mostly by grand champions. 
J. B. MacKOyY, Farragut, lowa 








: ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 





16 Head of Purebred and High Grade 


ANGUS COWS 


10 with calves at side and others to drop calves soon, 


ASH-LAWN FARM, Odeholt, Sac Co., lowa 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted shew 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowe 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. you want a 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, 








Williamsburg, lowa 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen -Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 
good. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth 160078. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


Angus Bulls 


We have five big, rugged 
bulls for sale—one three- 
year-old, two senior year- 
lings, two junior yearlings. 
Prices reasonable. 


E. B. LAFLIN 
Crab Orchard, Neb. 


ANGUS HERD OFFERED 


Nineteen females and herd 
bull, Proud Kahn 
Nine Blackbirds, seven Prides, three Queen Mothers, 
one Jannet, But four are past 8 years. Except one, 
all either have calves or are well forward, Muat ail 
sell together. Price 64500. No trade. One top 2 
mo. bull offered separate. 


F. J. NELSON, 


We Have Several 
Fine Bulls For Sale 


From 12 to 18 months old, 
of the best families. Call 
on, phone or write 


ED &. JOSELYN 
Rockwell City, Ia. 


ANGUS BULLS 


A few choice individuals from 12 to 15 months ol@ 
for sale, including one Trojan Erica. All sired by 
the splendid breeding Blackbird bull, Bredo 2d 178271. 
Come and see them, or write. 
Ww. Ss. AUSTIN, 














Sheldon, lowa 











Dumont, lowa 
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tf You Were to Establish the Best Herd of Cattle In the World, WHAT THEN? You Would, as the Magnet Turns 
to the Pole, (:~ ist—Take Herefords; GF” 2d—inciude Some of Cyrus A. Tow’s Herefords 


That is a very broad and plain statement and those who know this wo 
Tt is unnecessary for us to enlarge on its truth, 


If any cattleman does no 


rld’s cattle best, know best its reali 
t know this fact of hisown knowl- 


edge, let him ask any well informed cattleman whose cattle knowledge is solidly based on truth (not fancy). 
Search show ring history. Recall the herd headers and great breeding matrons at Fairview and count 
those that went from Tow and its predecessors, Messrs. Henrys’ and Mr, Brock’s herd, creations of the 
master mind of that matchless, all-round breeder, caretaker and exhibitor—John Letham. 


=| Fairview Farm, 


THE ENTIRE FAIRVIEW HERD WITHOUT RESERVE WILL BE DISPERSED AT 


America knows this herd as it knows but few herds—Cattlemen honor Cyrus Tow as they honor but few men, 


Norway, lowa, Tuesday 


and Wednesday, April 24 and 25, 1917 


160 lots; 30 bulls, 130 cows and heifers, 30 calves go free with their dams—190 head. Standard, Disturber Jr., 


and all th 


e Tow Disturber-Standards.  I’amous stock bulls, famous producing matrons, breeding and show 


prospects of both sexes that will make famous the herds lucky enough to secure them. Comprising (num- 
bers considered) the most valuable collection of pure bred beef cattle ever assembled for one auction in 


America. 


ican cattlemen. The catajog is in press. 
Col. Fred Reppert, Auctioneer; assisted by V. E. Miller and Magness Bros. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOW 


to all applicants. 


THE SOTHAMS, 


A coecmmsetie ocr genes we 


It wi 


Everyone knows Cy. Tow’s clean methods and admire a. Li 

necessary by Mr. Tow’s illness shall be carried out in the same spirit that has endeared Cyrus 

ill soon be sent to all whose names are on our ee list and 
38 


Magnus Hotel, 


G 


s his clean record. This dispersion, made 
Tow to Amer- 


oy eel iat a's 
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Extra—— Three 





: Passenger Seats 
$15 Per Pair 












Rugged, Hardy Work Wagons 


(These Overlands are as keen for the work of 
farm hauling as for the constant hard usage 
in commercial delivery work. 


The Overland 1200 pound Delivery Wagon is 
built on the reliable time tested 35 horse- 
power chassis that made Overland famous 
the world over. 


‘It is electrically equipped for lighting and 
starting and has every convenience. 


The body is big and has capacity for larger 
bulk freight as well as 1200 pounds of weight. 


(It is a comfortable easy riding car as well and 
may be had with two extra three-passenger 
removable seats for fifteen dollars additional 
if desired. With these extra seats 


Descriptive literature on request. 


you have a comfortable eight passenger car.) 


It is a great money maker and time saver on 


any farm. 


At the price $850 it is exceptional value for 
it shares proportionately in the economies 

, of our vast production of the most com- 
prehensive line of motor cars ever built by 
any one producer.. 


The smaller cars either panel or express type 
are exceptional values and equally sturdy 
and reliable for lighter farm hauling. 


See the nearest Willys-Overland dealer at 
once and have him show you these wagons 
and the beautiful new line of passenger cars. 


Please address Department 983 


Prices are f. 0.6. Toledo and subject to change without notice. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 





sca 





Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Delivery Wagons 
“Made in U.S. A.” 


$705 











